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To Rebecca 


The development of a Radical Templatic Phonology and a Radi- 
cal Frame Semantics should be a priority for nonreductionist lin- 
guistic theory.... 

I assume that the semantic structures in particular construc- 
tions function as units; these units would be the primitives of 
Radical Frame Semantics. 

— William Croft, Radical Construction Grammar 


Look, I waited for your words; 
I listened for your insights, 
while you explored utterances. 
—Job 32:11 


He saw [wisdom] and appraised it; 
he established it and explored it. 
And he said to humanity, 
“Look! The fear of the Lord—that is wisdom, 
and to turn away from evil is understanding.” 
—Job 28:27-28 
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PREFACE 


The present book is a revised version of my doctoral thesis, which I 
presented to the University of Sydney in 2007. As is so often the case 
with such things, the final product bears little resemblance to the ini- 
tial goal of my research, which was to study the concept of righteous- 
ness in the Hebrew Bible, particularly the PT% word group. What this 
book does seek to do is to lay the groundwork for such a study. 

There are two people whose innovative work made an enormous 
contribution to the direction of my own thinking. Professor Charles 
Fillmore, the father of frame semantics, opened my eyes to the rich- 
ness of the conceptual structures that are evoked by the words we use, 
and showed me the value of correlating these conceptual structures 
with the syntactic behaviour of words which evoke that ‘frame.’ This 
approach to semantic analysis was precisely what I had been looking 
for. Moreover, it struck me that in order to undertake a semantic 
study of, for example, the pT% word group—whose meanings are 
complex and intricately tied to religious beliefs and worldview— 
something like semantic frames would be essential. 

Professor William Croft, as well as winning me over to many of the 
tenets of cognitive linguistics (in his excellent introduction co- 
authored with D. Alan Cruse [Croft and Cruse 2004]), transformed 
my understanding of grammar and syntax with his revolutionary 
Radical Construction Grammar (Croft 2001). I came across his book 
at a point in which I had run up against some perplexing problems 
related to identifying the grammatical categories that are inherent (or 
so I supposed) to biblical Hebrew. Just where could I find the defini- 
tive list of parts of speech (noun, verb, etc.) and syntactic slots (sub- 
ject, direct object, etc.) in biblical Hebrew? How exactly does one clas- 
sify the “particle” NX and the phrases that are headed by it? I was 
frustrated at the lack of consistent descriptions of such things in the 
literature. Dr. Croft’s deconstruction of commonly held ideas about 
grammar, along with his “radical” reconstruction, shed much light on 
these difficulties. 

These innovations pushed my own research towards proposing a 
new methodology for lexical semantics in biblical Hebrew; and with 
this change of direction, a more modest test case was needed. Profes- 
sor Ellen van Wolde’s edited volume Job 28: Cognition in context (van 
Wolde 2003c), which emerged from a colloquium of Hebrew and bib- 
lical scholars together with cognitive linguists, provided an excellent 


XVili PREFACE 


conversation partner, and suggested a new object of study: the idea of 
exploration, focusing on the PM word group. 

I am very grateful for the many people whose generosity, patience, 
and perseverance have helped me to arrive at this point. In particular, 
I would like to express my thanks to Associate Professor Ian Young, 
my doctoral supervisor, who remained flexible, good-natured, and 
supportive throughout, and Professor van Wolde, for her kind invita- 
tion to publish my dissertation in this series. The Church Missionary 
Society, Australia, allowed me the time necessary to complete this 
project, and I am ever grateful for the care and concern of their staff, 
members, and supporters. Special thanks go to my father Geoffrey 
Shead, who devoted countless hours to proofreading the manuscript 
and preparing the indexes. I would also like to thank my children 
Ben, Lachlan, Tristan, and Liliana—three of whom do not yet know 
life without Dad working on his “big book”—for the many welcome 
distractions they provided. 

This book is dedicated to my wife Rebecca, whose patience and 
unceasing love have been my constant source of strength. 


Soli Deo gloria 
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The NET Bible. Online: http://www.netbible.com 
New International Version 

New Revised Standard Version 


xxii ABBREVIATIONS 


5. Interlinear morpheme translation 


For a more comprehensive list of IMT categories, see Croft 2003, xix-xxii, 
Comrie, Haspelmath, and Balthasar 2008, and (for BH in particular) Anstey 
2006b, xvii-xx. 


1, 2,3 first person, second person, third person 

ABL ablative (“from”) 

ACT active 

ADD additive (“also, even”) 

ALL allative (“to”) 

ANA anaphoric deictic 

ART article 

CAUS causative: gloss for BH hip 7l Verb Stem; pass.caus for hop ‘al 

CERT certainty marker: gloss for BH qdtol Verb form (traditionally 
‘Infinitive Absolute’) 

CLT clitic 

CMPR comparative 

CNST construct 

co coordinator 

COM comitative (“with”) 

COND conditional 

DAT dative 

DEM demonstrative 

DEP dependent verb form: gloss for BH wegätal Verb form (vari- 


ously called waw-conversive, waw-consecutive, or waw- 
relative; cf. IBHS $32) 


DIST distal (“then” for TEMP.DIST, “there” for LOC.DIST) 

DU dual 

EQT equative 

EXCL exclamative 

EXIST existential 

F feminine 

FRM formal: gloss for the final morpheme of a BH lengthened im- 
perative (getöl-4) 

HORT hortative: gloss for BH ’egtelä Verb form (traditionally ‘Co- 
hortative’) 

HUM human 

IMP imperative 

IMPF imperfect(ive) 

INF infinitive 

INT interrogative 

INTS intensive: gloss for BH pi‘él Verb Stem; pass.1NTs for pu‘al, 
along with related variant Stems 

JUSS jussive 


LOC locative (“in,” “at”) 
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masculine 

mediopassive: gloss for BH nip‘al Verb Stem 

narrative (tense): gloss for BH wayyigtöl Verb Conjugation 
negative 

nonperfective: gloss for BH yigtöl Verb Conjugation 

nonpast 

object 

participle 

passive 

perfect 

plural 

possessive 

preposition 

perfective: gloss for BH qatal Verb Conjugation 

pronoun 

proximal: “now” = TEMP.PROX, “here” = LOC.PROX; the de- 
monstratives MI “this,” NNT “this,” and TOR “these” are 
PROX.MSG, PROX.FSG, and PROX.PL, respectively 

past 

particle 

reflexive: gloss for BH hitpa‘él Verb Stem, and related variant 
Stems 

relative clause marker: gloss for BH SWX functioning as a 
relative clause marker E 

relative pronoun: gloss for BH WX functioning as a relative 
pronoun E 

subject 

serial adjunct (“again”) 

singular 

subordinator 

superessive (“upon”) 

temporal 


SYMBOLS 


The following symbols are used to represent the relationships between se- 
mantic frames. 


[xl] [x 
[x]--[x] [x 
xl] [x 
[xl->Ix] [x 


is a more specific elaboration of the more schematic frame [x] 
is a given perspective on a non-perspectivised scenario [x] 
and [y] are consecutive subframes in a complex event 

is the source and [y] is the target in a metaphor mapping 


ea ae aai 


The following symbols are used in Hebrew examples presented together with 
an interlinear morpheme translation representation. For more details, see the 
remarks in chapter 1, along with Croft 2003, Comrie, Haspelmath, and 
Balthasar 2008, and Anstey 2006b. 


In both original language and interlinear morpheme translation: 


xy word boundary between x and y 
x-y morpheme boundary between x and y 
x=y x and y are joined by clisis (in BH, by a maqqëp `) 


In original language only: 
null expression of meaning 


In interlinear morpheme translation only: 


(x) x is not overtly marked in the original (i.e., null expression of 
meaning) 

x\y y is the internal modification of lexeme x in the original 

xly y is the modification of an entire morphological/phonological 
word, including both lexeme and affixed grammatical morphemes 

xy morpheme boundary between x and y not shown in the original 

x.y x and y are grammatical (sub-)categories of one original language 


morpheme 


HEBREW TRANSLITERATION 


Consonants: Vowels: 

N ? AD m a a a 
Al J] on a a a 
3 g D s n ah 2 
1 d y 2 4 2 
DA h DA p na 4 2 
low RY s Ya ayw al 
i z P q 32 e ia 
no h To r a ë a 
oD t wW Ss 2 ë a 
` y v š %2 é 12 
a7 k mo f 2 ê a 
5 l 


i (short) 
i (long) 


> 


u (short) 
i (long) 

a 

é (vocal) 


CHAPTER ONE 
INTRODUCTION 


Anyhow, here he is at the bottom, and ready to be introduced to 
you. Winnie-the-Pooh. 

When I first heard his name, I said, just as you are going to 
say, “But I thought he was a boy?” 

“So did I,” said Christopher Robin. 

“Then you can’t call him Winnie?” 

“I don’t.” 

“But you said—” 

“He’s Winnie-ther-Pooh. Don’t you know what ‘ther means?” 

“Ah, yes, now I do,” I said quickly; and I hope you do too, be- 
cause it is all the explanation you are going to get. 

—A. A. Milne, Winnie-the-Pooh 


“There’s glory for you!” 

“I don’t know what you mean by ‘glory,” Alice said. 

Humpty Dumpty smiled contemptuously. “Of course you 
don’t—till I tell you. I meant ‘there’s a nice knock-down argu- 
ment for you!” 

“But ‘glory’ doesn’t mean ‘a nice knock-down argument,” Al- 
ice objected. 

“When I use a word,” Humpty Dumpty said, in rather a scorn- 
ful tone, “it means just what I choose it to mean—neither more 
nor less.” 

“The question is,” said Alice, “whether you can make words 
mean so many different things.” 

“The question is,” said Humpty Dumpty, “which is to be mas- 
ter—that’s all.” 

—Lewis Carroll, Through the looking-glass 


1. The gap 


Lewis Carroll’s humorous and often-quoted exploration of the “pub- 
lic meaning” versus the “private use” of words (IBHS §9.4g) raises the 
question, How does a lexicographer—or biblical exegete, or ordinary 
language-user, for that matter—identify the acceptable limits on the 
meaning(s) of a word? Any competent language-user will intuitively 
recognise a word’s meanings, along with unacceptable or incongruous 
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uses; but how does one first find and then describe those meanings? Is 
there something more tangible than Christopher Robin’s intuition 
when it comes to the meaning of a word?! 

Thankfully, linguistic semantics has made considerable progress 
on these questions in the last century. James Barr recognised the im- 
portance of general linguistics to the semantics of biblical Hebrew 
(BH), and he did much to remove grossly random and unsystematic 
methods of argumentation, in both semantics and philology.* Never- 
theless, since then the process of bridging the gap between biblical 
studies and the insights of linguistic semantics has not proved easy; 
and while the gross logical abuses of the past are mostly behind us, 
BH lexicology and lexicography’ is too often seriously flawed.* 

There are, no doubt, many reasons for the persistence of the gap. 
For a start, many biblical exegetes approach the text from the theo- 
logical side, and then find themselves thinking about the ‘meaning’ of 
the text and particular words, without necessarily having a solid lin- 
guistic background. Indeed, linguistics and theology are vast disci- 
plines, and mastering both is a daunting prospect. Further problems 
for bridging the gap come from the fact that biblical Hebrew is an 
ancient language with a limited corpus. Many linguistic theories and 


! One advantage we have over Christopher Robin’s dialogue partner is that, in 
this study, the focus is on full word-forms, rather than an empty word-form like 
the(r). The ‘meaning’ of empty word-forms is notoriously difficult to describe (cf. 
Lyons 1995, 65). 

? E.g. Barr 1961, 1962, 1968. 

> Lexicography refers to “the art or practice of writing dictionaries,” while lexicol- 
ogy is “that branch of knowledge which treats of words, their form, history, and 
meaning” (OED; cf. van der Merwe 2004, 119 n. 2). While there is a great deal of 
overlap between them, lexicology is properly a subdiscipline of linguistic semantics, 
whereas lexicography also concerns itself with pragmatic issues that are not necessar- 
ily within the scope of lexicology. I also use the term ‘lexical semantics’ as an alterna- 
tive to ‘lexicology.’ 

+ In terms of New Testament Greek lexicography, see John Lee’s sensitive histori- 
cal critique, and particularly his analysis of the flaws in different editions of Bauer’s 
famous lexicon (Lee 2003). Recent surveys and critiques of the state of BH lexicogra- 
phy will be listed in ch. 11. 

° In the case of BH, the term ‘ancient language’ is preferable to ‘dead language,’ 
given the continuous study and use of the language throughout the centuries. Never- 
theless, in terms of linguistic analysis it is important to distinguish BH from modern 
languages, for which we may consult living speakers who are contemporaries of the 
form of the language under investigation. With BH, as with any ancient form of a 
language, we are at a considerable disadvantage. 
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methods focus on modern languages, and can base their empirical 
studies on the intuitive judgments of native speakers. For example, D. 
Alan Cruse’s well-regarded analyses of lexical semantics rely heavily 
on assessments of the relative normality or oddness of particular (of- 
ten contrived) statements.° Such judgments are not possible in the 
case of BH, or at least not with the same level of certainty. Part of the 
task in applying modern linguistic insights, therefore, is either select- 
ing some which are already applicable to the study of ancient lan- 
guages, or adapting others so as to make them applicable. 


2. Bridging the gap 


In this study, I will propose and demonstrate a method for lexical se- 
mantic analysis of BH, based on a number of recent linguistic theo- 
ries, which if applied more widely would, I believe, contribute to- 
wards the ongoing task of bridging the gap. The method concerns 
both grammar and semantics—indeed, at its heart it is about the rela- 
tionship between grammar, particularly syntax, and semantics, and 
how the exploration of this relationship can assist in our understand- 
ing of words. 

There are three major influences on my method.’ The first is struc- 
tural semantics, which is widely known and used in the study of BH, 
and is largely applicable without modification. The second is cogni- 
tive semantics, which is not necessarily easily applicable to an ancient 
language—but I believe it is indispensable to a theoretically rigorous 
approach. Within cognitive semantics, we will encounter a number of 
branches, foremost among which are Frame Semantics, as developed 
by Charles J. Fillmore (1982), cognitive metaphors and blending the- 
ory, and the “dynamic construal’ approach to meaning and categori- 
sation, particularly as expounded by D. Alan Cruse and William Croft 
(2004).° The third influence is the range of approaches to grammar 
known as construction grammar(s), and especially Croft’s theory of 
Radical Construction Grammar (Croft 2001). 


S E.g. Cruse 1986, 2004; Croft and Cruse 2004. 

7 Only a minimum of references are given in this chapter; more will be provided 
when the topics are treated in depth. 

8 In fact, the section on ‘dynamic construal’ in Croft and Cruse 2004 was contrib- 
uted by Cruse, as the book’s preface makes clear. 
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Indeed, Croft provided the inspiration for the title of this book, by 
coining the term ‘Radical Frame Semantics’ (2001, 62; 2005, 287). He 
uses the term to describe Fillmore’s Frame Semantics, which Croft 
sees as the semantic correlate to his own Radical Construction 
Grammar. In this, I agree with Croft; however, as we will see in chap- 
ter 7, I use ‘Radical Frame Semantics’ in an expanded sense, to denote 
the integration of Fillmore’s semantic model and Croft’s grammatical 
model. 


3. Goals of the study 


This study has four goals. 

First, I aim to present and summarise the linguistic approaches 
mentioned above, in an accessible and straightforward way, for the 
benefit of biblical scholars. Some of these theories have only recently 
begun to find their way into biblical studies, while some have never 
been applied there; indeed, some of the ideas are only in early stages 
of discussion in general linguistics. 

Second, I hope to offer some small contributions to the ongoing 
formulation of cognitive linguistic theories and their application—in 
particular, to Frame Semantics and its practical application in lexicol- 
ogy and lexicography, and to the integration of Frame Semantics and 
construction grammar. 

Third, I will discuss some of the issues, both theoretical and practi- 
cal, which need to be addressed in applying these theories to BH lexi- 
cology. Some of the practical issues pertain to the development of 
software for lexical semantic analysis of the text of the Hebrew Bible 
(HB). As part of the investigation of these issues, and to demonstrate 
some of the possibilities afforded by the method, I developed a proto- 
type for a database and client software application. 

Finally, I will sketch out what such an application might look like 
by means of a case study. The study focuses on the group of BH 
words related to the root PN, along with some close semantic 
neighbours; but this study is undertaken in the context of a broader 
cognitive analysis of the concepts “explore,” “search,” and “seek.” 

In many ways, this study is merely a beginning, a suggestion for fu- 
ture development. My hope is that, as these ideas are developed and 
refined in general linguistics, so they will be applied further in BH 
lexicology, and thus the beginning will become something more. 
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4. Outline 


The study is divided into three parts. 

Part One is devoted to the first goal above. In chapters 2 and 3, I 
provide a broad outline of some key aspects of both structural seman- 
tics and cognitive semantics. Chapter 4 shifts to the grammatical side 
of linguistic analysis, with an overview of Radical Construction 
Grammar. Chapter 5 returns to cognitive semantics, but focuses on 
Fillmore’s Frame Semantics, along with the FrameNet lexicography 
project, on which my own practical application is largely based. 

Part Two covers the second of the goals. Most of this section is de- 
voted to critiquing aspects of Frame Semantics, and suggesting possi- 
ble enhancements and extensions. Broadly speaking, chapter 6 deals 
with semantic questions, and chapter 7 with grammar, and particu- 
larly with the syntax-semantics interface and the integration of Frame 
Semantics with Radical Construction Grammar.’ 

Part Three moves on to the semantics of BH in particular, and cov- 
ers the third and fourth goals. Thus, after considering how to apply 
the theoretical basis to BH, I apply my method in a highly focused 
study, and compare the results with some of the standard lexica. 


5. Conventions and terminology 


I use italics for expressions, word forms, lexemes, and lexical units; 
and “double quotes” for the meaning of an expression, or a transla- 
tion for a Hebrew expression. However, in the context of cognitive 
semantic analysis, I use SMALL CAPITALS for conceptual structures 
and entities; there is little difference between this and a “meaning,” 
apart from one’s theoretical perspective. There is one exception to the 
SMALL CAPITALS convention for concepts: since ‘frames’ and ‘frame 
elements’ are both types of conceptual structure, from chapter 5 on- 
wards I differentiate between them by enclosing the name of a frame 
in square brackets, as in [FRAME NAME].’° 


° In Parts I and II, most of the explanatory examples are in English, both for the 
sake of familiarity and because these chapters deal mostly with general linguistics 
rather than BH or ancient languages in particular. 

10 This follows Ungerer and Schmid 1996, but differs from the Frame Semantics 
literature. 
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Important terminology is introduced in bold type, emphasis is 
marked with italics, and other terms under consideration are placed 
in ‘single quotes.’ Malformed constructions (whether syntactic or se- 
mantic oddness) are indicated by *, as in *He talked the cat, and ques- 
tionable constructions are indicated by ?. 

Most linguistic terminology will be defined when it is introduced 
in the argument. I use the term ‘semantics’ in a broad sense, incorpo- 
rating what was previously segmented into ‘semantics’ and ‘pragmat- 
ics. ™! Unless otherwise indicated, I will use the the terms ‘aspect’ and 
‘aspectual distinction’ (the former being a strictly formal category) in 
the sense “grammatical aspect,” like the German Aspekt (way of view- 
ing a process: perfective, progressive, habitual, etc.), rather than “lexi- 
cal aspect” or Aktionsart (inherent properties of a situation or event: 
causative, stative, etc.).”” For the most part, I follow Waltke and 
O’Connor’s system of the BH Verb Conjugations, particularly their 
view that qatal and yigtöl “are opposed as perfective ... and nonper- 
fective” (IBHS §30.1a). 

I will follow the convention of capitalising the labels for language- 
specific categories and constructions, whereas apparently universal 
categories, or “cross-linguistically valid semantic, pragmatic and dis- 
course-functional categories,” are in lower case (Croft 2001, 51). 
Thus, ‘Subject’ in the context of English grammar refers to an English 
Subject relation/role (for example, the Subject role in an English 
Transitive Verb Clause), and ‘Noun’ to an English part-of-speech 
category. Conversely, ‘noun’ would denote either a supposed univer- 
sal grammatical category or a typologically valid underlying concept. 


6. Interlinear morpheme translation 


For many of the examples quoted from the HB, I have used the inter- 
linear morpheme translation (IMT) system which has become the 
standard in linguistic typology. This system makes linguistic analysis 
presented for any language accessible to the wider community of lin- 


1 Cf. Lyons 1995, xi; Dancygier and Sweetser 2005, 10. 

12 See IBHS $20.2 for a concise description of the distinction. Bernard Comrie 
(1976, 6-7) calls Aktionsart “inherent meaning.” 

13 Croft (2001, 12) attributes the convention to Comrie 1976 and Bybee 1985; cf. 
also Anstey 2006a, 60. 
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guistics scholars, allowing linguistic research to be based on the 
broadest possible base of languages.”* 

The following example shows how Genesis 1:1 could be presented 
using IMT: 


(D PINT NN) DAWN ny DHYN XIE MYNTA 


be-re’s-it bara’ 'elöhim 
Loc-beginning-FsG'® create(3MsG.PRF) God 

‘et has-sam-ayim we-et  hä-'äres 

OBJ ART-heaven-DU CO-OBJ ART-land(FsG) 


“In the beginning God created the heavens and the earth” (Gen 1:1) 


This example shows the four components of the IMT presentation 
used in this book: (i) the Hebrew text unaltered; (ii) a transliterated 
form of the Hebrew text, with hyphens used to separate morphemes; 
(iii) an IMT rendering of the transliterated text, with word-to-word 
alignment; and (iv) a typical translation of the Hebrew into English. 

For the most part, I have followed Anstey’s adaptation of IMT for 
representing BH.” Some aspects of this adaptation are worthy of 
note. 

I have adopted Anstey’s proposal for adding an extra IMT symbol 
to cater for BH substantives in Construct state, since the Construct “is 
signaled by changes to the entire phonological word and not just the 
stem” (Anstey 2006a, 61); thus, the Absolute state pé-d is glossed 
‘corner-FsG, but Construct pé-at is glossed ‘corner-FsG|cnst.’'* In 
fact, this is not strictly necessary according to the Leipzig Glossing 
Rules (Comrie, Haspelmath, and Balthasar 2008). As the examples in 


14 For an explanation of IMT, see the literature (Croft 2003, xix-xxii; Comrie, 
Haspelmath, and Balthasar 2008; and for BH, Anstey 2006b, xvii-xx). 

There is considerable flexibility in the IMT format. Two examples will suffice. 
First, the final lexeme in the example could instead be represented with an overt null 
element in the transliteration (’äres-O) with a corresponding IMT element (land-FsG; 
Comrie, Haspelmath, and Balthasar 2008, Rule 6). Second, metalanguage words are 
often acceptable in place of grammatical category labels; thus, we could use ‘in,’ ‘the,’ 
and ‘and’ in place of ‘Loc, ‘ART, and ‘co,’ respectively (Rule 3). 

16 Tf MONA is taken to be a Construct form, then the IMT gloss here would be 
‘beginning-Fsc|cnsT’ (see below). 

17 Although Anstey 2006a lays out his system in detail, since the appearance of 
this article Anstey has made many changes to his IMT system (pers. comm.), which 
will no doubt be published in due course. Some of these changes are noted below. 

18 In Anstey 2006a, he used a double backslash (‘\\’) for this purpose; however, in 
a personal comunication he has indicated that, for space efficiency, he now uses a 
vertical line (‘|’) instead. 
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Rule 4 show, each morpheme may be marked as cnsT; thus, pe’-at 
would be glossed ‘corner\cNst-FsG.cNnsT.’!? Nevertheless, for both 
clarity and brevity, Anstey’s method is preferable in cases of word- 
level changes. 

With Anstey, I gloss the BH pi él Verb Stem (binyan) as Intensive 
(INTs), and the pu‘al as Passive Intensive (Pass.1nTS). If Waltke and 
O’Connor’s theory of the pi él and pu ‘al were adopted, these would be 
glossed as Resultative (RES) and Passive Resultative (PASS.RES) re- 
spectively (cf. IBHS §21, §24). 

Finally, following Anstey’s recommendations (2006a, 72-78), the 
highly fused prepositions listed in table 1.1 are glossed with gram- 
matical IMT categories rather than prototypical translations. 


Table 1.1 IMT categories for highly fused prepositions 


Preposition IMT category Abbreviation 
2 Locative LOC 
7 Dative DAT 
2 Equative EQT 
in Ablative (“from”) ABL 
ON Allative (“to”) ALL 
NX Accusative ACC 


DY Superessive (“upon”) SUPS 
DY Comitative (“with”) COM 


Apart from minor changes to grammatical category labels, the 
ways in which my system differs from Anstey’s are as follows:”° 

1. I have used a traditional transliteration scheme for BH, despite 
his recommendation of adopting the International Phonetic Alphabet 
(IPA). As well as being more accessible to students of BH, I believe 
that the traditional scheme is perfectly adequate for the vast majority 
of uses, even with respect to broader linguistic typology. 


1 The relevant example in the Leipzig Glossing Rules is the German Dative Plural 
form Väter-n, whose IMT rendering is either ‘father.pL-paT.PL’ (Rule 4) or ‘fa- 
ther\pL-DAT.PL’ (Rule 4D). 

0 Some of the differences are illustrated by example (1) above: compare the IMT 
representation of Genesis 1:1 in Anstey 2006a, 60. 
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2. Again following Waltke and O’Connor (IBHS $29-31), I use the 
labels Perfective and Non-perfective (PRF, NPRF) to differentiate the 
BH gätal and yigtöl Verb ‘Conjugations’ from one another, rather 
than Past (pst) and Non-past (nPsT). 

3. I gloss the BH Participle as such (PART), rather than as Progres- 
sive (PROG). 

4. In Anstey 2006a, Anstey glossed the geminated -au- inside the 
BH w-ay-y-igtöl Verb form as a Clitic element (CLT) with unknown 
function,” though more recently (pers. comm.) he has changed the 
gloss for -au- to NARR, since this is the distinguishing feature of a 
Narrative Verb. However, I am not convinced that the -au- had any 
function at all independent of the w by the time of BH, in which case 
dividing wau- is unnecessarily complex. I gloss undivided wau- as a 
Coordinator (co) and Narrative Verb indicator (NARR). Thus, way- 
yiqtol consists of three morphemes, way-y-iqtol, with the correspond- 
ing IMT gloss ‘co.NARR-3MSG-kill.’ 

5. Ido not mark the prosodic information represented by the con- 
junctive and disjunctive accents in the Masoretic Text, though I do 
gloss maqgeph as a clisis (‘=’). 

6. Where there are differences between Anstey’s glosses and those 
in Croft 2003, I have followed the latter.” 

With all these glosses, it must be stressed that they are not in- 
tended to give a precise rendering of the sense of any given instance 
of a word/morpheme/form; rather, they conform, in my view, to its 
prototypical force. 

As implied above, I have not used IMT for all Hebrew examples. 
For in-text citations, I usually use the Hebrew text (not transliterated) 
followed by an English translation (ET). In some instances, I have 
used transliterated Hebrew in the main text—namely, in those cases 
where the text makes reference to a specific part of an IMT represen- 
tation, and the reference would not be easy to identify for a non- 
Hebraist if it were in Hebrew square script. 


?! The u in -au- is the standard abbreviation for mora, or unit of sound. Accord- 
ing to Anstey (2006a: 60), is “the proper analysis for gemination.” 
22 E.g. co rather than cr for coordinator; sUBR rather than sr for subordinator. 
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FOUNDATIONS FOR LEXICAL SEMANTICS 


CHAPTER TWO 


STRUCTURAL SEMANTICS AND SEMANTIC FIELDS 


1. Sense relations 


One of the most important concepts in modern linguistic semantics 
for addressing the questions of lexical meaning, arising particularly 
from structural approaches to semantics,' is that of sense relations.” 
The key principle here is that the sense of any expression is bound up 
with the way it relates to other expressions in the language—that is, 
with its sense relations. Indeed, Lyons defines the ‘sense’ of a lexeme 
as “the set, or network, of sense-relations that hold between it and 
other expressions of the same language” (Lyons 1995, 80).’ 


1 Cf. Lyons 1995, 102-30; Matthews 2001, 118-41. For a long time, ‘structural lin- 
guistics’ was associated in the United States with Bloomfieldian versions of structur- 
alism, which paid little or no attention to semantics, or with Chomskyan generative 
grammar. The kind of structural semantics I describe here is descended from the 
structural approach of anthropological linguists in the 1950s, particularly Edward 
Sapir (cf. Lyons 1995, 105-6). The concepts associated with this kind of structural 
semantic theory can be used (and have been used widely in biblical studies) without 
necessarily subscribing to a particular variety of structural linguistics. On the much 
more complex issue of structural linguistics, see for example Matthews 2001. 

? The literature on this topic is extensive, and only a few works are mentioned 
here. Lyons 1977, 230-335 and Cruse 1986 are standard treatments, while Cruse 2004 
incorporates many insights from cognitive linguistics. For helpful introductions, see 
Lyons’ more concise and updated volume (1995, 102-30); Saeed 1997; Lobner 2002. 
In biblical studies, see Berlin 1985; introduction to Muraoka 1998; Aitken 2003. 

3 Cf. Lyons 1977, 174, 197-206, esp. 204. While a strict structuralist view holds 
that a description of sense relations exhausts the description of meaning, this is not 
the majority view (Löbner 2002, 85). Along with intra-lingual ‘sense,’ any relationship 
that a word has with the ‘real’ (extra-lingual) world is also an aspect of its meaning. 
Lyons identifies two kinds of extra-lingual relationship. The denotation of an expres- 
sion is its correspondence with classes of entities in the external world; while the 
reference of a referring expression is its identification of a particular extra-lingual 
entity (Lyons 1995, 78-79). Thus, dog denotes all (and only) those entities in the 
world that are correctly called dogs; while the referring expressions Fido and my dog 
refer to some particular dog. Importantly, denotation is invariable and utterance- 
independent, whereas reference is variable and utterance- or context-dependent (Ly- 
ons 1995, 79). In chapter 3 $5 we will consider ‘sense’ from a cognitive (rather than 
structuralist) viewpoint, and an alternative to both the intra-lingual and the real- 
world approaches to meaning. 
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There are two major types of sense-relation, corresponding with 
the two basic levels at which expressions relate semantically to one 
another: paradigmatic and syntagmatic (also known as substitu- 
tional and combinatorial).* 

Paradigmatic relations, such as synonymy and hyponymy, concern 
the similarities and differences in meaning between words or expres- 
sions that can be substituted for one another in a sentence. For exam- 
ple, there is clearly some sort of opposition relation between pT} 
“righteous” and yw “wicked”—or, more accurately, between a sense 
of P’TY and a sense of YW. In Cruse’s terminology, paradigmatic 
relations hold primarily between lexical units (LUs) rather than lex- 
emes, where a LU is “the union of a single sense with a lexical form” 
(Cruse 1986, 80). If a pair of terms is related paradigmatically, they 
will share some common semantic element, while contrasting in 
some other aspect (de Blois and United Bible Societies 2000, 4).° 

Syntagmatic relations exist between the constituents in a ‘syntagm’ 
or multiple-word complex (a phrase or sentence). They “consist of 
the way in which the meanings of the constituents are combined to 
yield the meaning of the whole syntagm” (Löbner 2002, 131). 

At this point, we should note that cognitive linguists have chal- 
lenged the common conception of sense relations as direct relations 
between expressions. They object, with good reason, that words are 
not related directly to one another; rather, they are related to concep- 
tual structures in the mind, and to one another only via these. We will 
return to this in due course. First, we will take a more detailed look at 
paradigmatic and syntagmatic relations, from a more traditional 
structural viewpoint. 


2. Paradigmatic relations 


Paradigmatic sense relations are essentially about the similarities and 
differences in meaning between two or more words.° At a practical 


* These are not necessarily the only types of sense relation; for example, see the 
comments below on morphological (or root) relationships. However, they are by far 
the most widely treated in the literature. 

° If two words are absolute synonyms, there will be no element of semantic con- 
trast, at any level of ‘meaning’; however, absolute synonyms are at best extremely 
rare, and more probably non-existent (cf. Cruse 1986, 270; Lyons 1995, 60-65). 

° This definition may appear somewhat circular; but see Cruse 1986, 84. 
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level, they illuminate why a particular word was included in a sen- 
tence, rather than another word; or how a different choice at a par- 
ticular point would alter the meaning of the sentence. These relations 
are clearly fundamental to understanding the sense of a term. Indeed, 
Barr suggests that “the real meaning of a word has to be expressed 
paradigmatically, that is, in terms of the difference that it makes to 
choose this word rather than some other word, in a related field, that 
might have been in the same place” (Barr 1992, 144).’ 

There are many paradigmatic relations which are particular to cer- 
tain areas of language or experience, and cannot be generalised. For 
instance, Cruse notes that the relations between see, look at and watch 
are paralleled, to a certain extent, in the lexemes used for other modes 
of perception (e.g., hear vs. listen to), but are not generalisable beyond 
the experiential domains of perception (Cruse 1986, 84-85). 

However, there are a number of more abstract paradigmatic rela- 
tions which are not idiosyncratic, and recur more generally through 
languages. A number of these are fairly intuitive and well-defined, 
and have been carefully studied.* The major categories are briefly ex- 
plained below.’ 


2.1. Hyponymy 


Hyponymy can be viewed as a relationship of class inclusion: if a lex- 
eme (or expression) X is a hyponym of another lexeme (or expres- 
sion) Y, then the class of X is a subset of the class of Y. Conversely, Y 
is in this case called a superordinate, or hyperonym, of X. Hyponymy 
can also be expressed in terms of meaning inclusion: the meaning of 
X (the more specific term) includes the meaning of Y (the more gen- 
eral term). For example, dog is a hyponym of animal, since (i) the 


7 The notion of difference or opposition is crucial in semiotics at the broadest 
level; cf. Eco 1984, 23-24. 

8 See in particular the thorough studies by Cruse (1986, 2004), as well as his re- 
cent reappraisal from a cognitive perspective (Croft and Cruse 2004). See also Lyons 
1977, 1995; Löbner 2002; Nida and Louw 1992. 

? Nida and Louw use different terminology for similar relations to those which 
are described below, namely, a ‘cluster’ for a group of near-synonyms or close com- 
patibles (none of which is a hyponym of any other), an ‘included set’ for a vertical 
chain in a taxonomic hierarchy (such as animal-dog-collie), an ‘overlapping set’ for 
very close near-synonyms (though the difference between this and a cluster is not 
clear to me), and a ‘complementary pair’ for various types of opposition (Nida and 
Louw 1992, 84-86). 
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class of dogs is a subset of the class of animals, and (ii) the meaning of 
dog includes the meaning of the more general animal." 

Although hyponymy works most intuitively for nouns, it also ap- 
plies to other parts of speech. Murder is a hyponym of kill, and ma- 
roon is a hyponym of red. The hyponymic relation is most typically 
expressed in X is Y sentences: a dog is an animal; to murder is to kill; 
maroon is (a variety of) red." 

In the HB, paired adjectives, particularly those with ethical conno- 
tations (where both terms have the same polarity), sometimes consist 
of a general (superordinate) term and a hyponym. For example, 210 
“good” in an ethical sense is paired with N13 “straight, right” (2 Sam 
15:3), WW” “right, just” (Ps 25:8), and no “ready to forgive” (86:5); 
and 210 in a non-ethical sense is paired with 77 “tender” (Gen 18:7), 
N73 “fat” (Gen 41:5), and W “fat” (1 Chr 4:40). All these could be 
taken as hyponyms of the relevant sense of 110. 

Hyponymy has a more specific sub-type called taxonomy. Taxon- 
omy is, roughly speaking, a ‘kind-of relationship, as in a duck is a 
kind of bird. Both natural kinds and non-natural, or cultural, kinds 
tend to form complex tree-structured taxonomies. 


2.2. Meronymy 


Meronymy is the ‘part-whole’ relation, as in a nose is part of a face.” 
Many physical real-world entities participate in complex tree- 
structured meronomies. 


2.3. Synonymy 


Synonymy, or identity of meaning, can be viewed as symmetrical or 
reciprocal hyponymy. As with all common sense relations, however, 
there are different degrees of synonymy. At one end of the scale is 


10 These two ways of describing hyponymy deal with denotation and intension, 
respectively. Some definitions of hyponymy are based on the notion of entailment; 
however, most simple definitions or test schemas will either allow false cases of hy- 
ponymy, or exclude valid cases. (Entailment also works only with descriptive or pro- 
positional meaning.) The intuitive definitions given above, which utilise the spatial 
container ‘image schema, are easier to manage (cf. Croft and Cruse 2004, 142). 

1 This is not a sufficient diagnostic text of hyponymy, however. See Cruse 1986, 
88-89 for a careful diagnostic test schema. 

12 Cruse distinguishes between ‘part’ and ‘piece,’ both of which are hyponyms of 
‘portion’ (Croft and Cruse 2004, 151-53). 
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absolute synonymy. Lyons gives three conditions for two words (or 
expressions) to be absolutely synonymous (Lyons 1995, 61): 


1. All their meanings must be identical. That is, polysemous words 
must be equivalent semantically in every sense.” 

2. They must be synonymous in all contexts. This is a highly re- 
strictive condition, because it means the two expressions must 
have the same collocational patterns. For example, although a 
big mistake and a large mistake are both grammatical and mean- 
ingful, and use big and large with the same (lexical) meaning, 
the second phrase is “collocationally unacceptable or unidio- 
matic” (Lyons 1995, 62). 

3. They must be semantically equivalent on all dimensions of 
meaning, both descriptive (propositional) and non-descriptive. 
Many examples of near-synonymy have quite different expres- 
sive content: for example, gigantic versus very big, stingy versus 
economical, infant versus baby, very versus jolly. As Lyons re- 
marks, “knowing the expressive (or socio-expressive) meaning 
of a lexeme is just as much part of one’s competence in a lan- 
guage as knowing its descriptive meaning” (1995, 65). 


Given the strictness of this definition, absolute synonymy in a natural 
language is at best extremely rare. Indeed, absolute synonyms would 
be an inefficient redundancy for a natural language; and one term 
would tend either to undergo a semantic shift, or to fall out of com- 
mon use (and thus become archaic—affecting its non-descriptive 
meaning). 

Most detailed accounts of synonymy focus on descriptive, or cog- 
nitive, synonymy. Even at a purely descriptive level, however, near- 
synonymy—where two or more expressions are more or less similar 
in meaning—is much more common than true descriptive synon- 
ymy.'* It is also much more difficult to describe or predict. Cruse 
notes that near-synonyms “must not only manifest a high degree of 
semantic overlap, they must also have a low degree of semantic con- 
trast” (Cruse 1986, 266)—which is why spaniel and alsatian are not 
even faintly synonymous. Cruse distinguishes between ‘central’ se- 


13 Tf sense relations are held to apply to individual senses (LUs) rather than lex- 
emes, then this condition will be omitted. 

14 The term ‘near-synonym’ is used by Lyons (Lyons 1995, 60), while Cruse uses 
‘plesionyms’ (Cruse 1986, 285). 
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mantic traits of a word and more ‘peripheral’ or ‘minor traits;'” and 
he argues that near-synonyms are identical with respect to central 
semantic traits, and differ (if at all) only with respect to minor traits. 

However, spaniel and alsatian seem to share precisely the same 
central trait (i.e., DOG). The reason they are non-synonymous is be- 
cause they are are part of a division of this concept into mutually ex- 
clusive sub-concepts. Thus, near-synonyms would be better described 
as compatibles (see below) with a high degree of semantic overlap, 
particularly in ‘central’ traits. 


2.4. Compatibility 


In intuitive terms, compatibility is the semantic overlap of two terms 
which independently specify a common, more general concept. 
Adapting Cruse’s definition (1986, 92), we may view compatibility as 
a relation for which two conditions must hold true. First, the mean- 
ings of the two lexemes or expressions must be independent of one 
another—that is, the meaning of one must not be wholly contained in 
the meaning of the other, and neither one may exclude or contradict 
the other. Secondly, a pair of compatibles must have a common 
non-trivial superordinate.'” 

Lists of moral characteristics (of the same polarity), such as kind, 
honest, and loyal, will often contain compatibles: they are semanti- 
cally independent, and are all (arguably) hyponyms of good (in the 
moral sense). In fact, such a list may consist of a combination of 
compatibles, near-synonyms, and hyponyms/superordinates (e.g., 
good, kind, helpful, and honest). 


13 He later refines this as a distinction between ‘capital’ semantic traits and ‘sub- 
ordinate’ traits (Cruse 1986, 287). Capital traits are analogous to the head in a syntac- 
tic head-modifier construction (e.g., hat in a red hat), while subordinate traits are 
analogous to the modifier (e.g., red in a red hat). 

16 This is a more general statement of the first condition than Cruse’s, which is re- 
stricted to truth-conditions or descriptive meaning. 

17 Compatibility could be defined more broadly, with the first condition alone. 
However, Cruse notes that the second condition restricts ‘compatibility’ to the inter- 
esting cases—those where a real relationship is apparent. For example, heavy and 
impressive fulfil the first condition (and are in that sense compatible), but are not in 
any way conceptually related. On the other hand, husband and policeman, while be- 
ing independent of one another, are also co-hyponyms of human male, and thus have 
non-trivial shared semantic content. Policeman and lawyer are more closely related 
compatibles. 
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2.5. Incompatibility and opposition 


Incompatibility is a relationship of mutual exclusion between the 
meanings of two words or expressions. Incompatibility primarily ap- 
plies to descriptive meaning (or truth-conditions), and is usually de- 
fined in terms of logical entailment. Thus, X and Y are incompatibles 
if a sentence of the form A is f(X) can be found which entails a parallel 
sentence of the form A is not f(Y), and vice versa.'* For example, It’s a 
cat entails It’s not a dog. 

As with compatibility, incompatibility is only informative or inter- 
esting when the terms have a common non-trivial superordinate— 
that is, when they have a significant degree of semantic overlap. Hus- 
band is incompatible with planet; but the incompatibility (in a se- 
mantic sense!) of husband and wife is much more significant. 

Incompatibility can hold between sets of more than two expres- 
sions, in which case it is sometimes called heteronymy.'” However, 
there are a number of kinds of incompatibility which hold between 
two lexemes or expressions—where, moreover, the fact that there are 
two, and only two, items in the relationship is in some way inherent 
to the concept. Inherently binary incompatibility is called opposi- 
tion.” The most significant semantic oppositions are complementar- 
ity, antonymy, reversives, and converses. 

1. Complementarity. A complementary pair of terms is one which 
exhaustively divides some conceptual domain into two disjoint sub- 


18 Cf. Cruse 1986, 93-94. The “and vice versa” is not strictly necessary; that is, if X 
entails not Y, then Y automatically entails not X. 

19 Cf. Löbner 2002, 91-92—although Löbner’s inclusion of heteronymy under 
types of oppositions is inaccurate (see below). Heteronymy is evident in taxonomic 
hierarchies, which are structured vertically by taxonomic hyponymy (the ‘kind-of 
relation), and horizontally by the relationship of incompatibility between co- 
taxonyms. Thus, the sub-kinds of animal are mutually incompatible (dog, cat, horse, 
elephant, and so on). 

20 While Cruse’s definition of incompatibility logically includes opposition, he 
usually uses the term ‘incompatibility’ to refer to “contrasts which are not inherently 
binary” (i.e., not oppositions) (Cruse 1986, 109 n. 8). I will follow Lyons in using ‘in- 
compatibility in a more inclusive way, with various types of oppositions as special 
cases of incompatibility (cf. Lyons 1995, 128). Note also that the terminology varies in 
different treatments: for example, Crystal (1997, 105) uses ‘antonymy’ to denote op- 
position in general, and sub-divides this into gradable antonyms, nongradable anto- 
nyms and converse terms (equivalent, respectively, to my antonyms, complementary 
pairs, and converses). Hurford (1992, 407) uses the term ‘binary exclusivity for my 
complementarity. 
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domains, so anything within that domain must fall into one, and only 
one, of the subdomains.” In truth-conditional terms, there is an extra 
entailment relationship: if X and Y are complementaries, not only 
does A is f(X) entail A is not f(Y) (and vice versa), but A is not f(X) 
entails A is f(Y) (and vice versa). Examples include dead:alive, 
open:shut, even:odd, and girl:boy. 

2. Antonymy. Antonyms are gradable opposites, such as fast:slow, 
long:short, good:bad, and hot:cold. Cruse defines antonyms by three 
properties (Croft and Cruse 2004, 169): 


(i) They are adjectives or stative verbs 
(ii) They denote properties construed as varying in degree 
(iii) They are counterdirectional in that one term when intensified de- 
notes a higher value of the relevant property, while the other term 
when intensified denotes a lower value. 


There are two major types of antonyms: those that involve a single 
underlying property scale (a monoscalar system), and those that in- 
volve two separate scales working in tandem (a biscalar system). 

A typical example of antonyms based on a monoscalar system is 
long:short, with the underlying property scale LENGTH. This is repre- 
sented in figure 2.1. 


0 


LENGTH ($$ 


short long 


Figure 2.1 The long:short scale. Adapted by permission from Croft and Cruse 
2004, 173, fig. 7.5, © William Croft, D. Alan Cruse. 


There is one conceptual scale in operation, namely, that of LENGTH 
(the top arrow). However, there are two possible ways of construing 
the length of something: (i) in absolute terms, directly against the 
scale (e.g., 1.5m long/in length), or (ii) relative to a possibly vague 
reference value, denoted in the diagram by the solid bar, using the 
polar antonym terms (e.g., a long pencil, a short branch). The relative 


2?! Cf. Cruse 1986, 198-99; Lyons 1995, 128; Croft and Cruse 2004, 166. 
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terms (i.e., the antonyms) have opposite relationships with respect to 
the absolute scale: one indicates more of the scaled property, the 
other less. 

Biscalar systems involve two scales. Each scale is associated with 
one of the relative terms, and each relative term indicates more of its 
associated property. Thus, hot indicates more HOTNESS, and cold in- 
dicates more COLDNESS, as in figure 2.2. 


COLDNESS HOTNESS 
cold 0 hot 


Figure 2.2 The cold:hot scale. Reproduced by permission from Croft and 
Cruse 2004, 170, fig. 7.2, © William Croft, D. Alan Cruse. 


Other examples of antonyms involving biscalar systems are hard:soft 
and good:bad.” 

Both antonyms and complementaries have to do with perceived 
properties. The distinctive aspect of antonymy is that it views a prop- 
erty as gradable, and related to some conceptual scale: hence, one can 
have more or less of the property. Complementaries, on the other 
hand, view a property as being either present or absent, true or not 
true. Consequently, when used in a normal construal of their concep- 
tual domain, complementaries cannot be simultaneously denied. To 
declare that a number is neither even nor odd is paradoxical. In con- 
trast, to say that something is neither hot nor cold is perfectly accept- 
able. Moreover, antonyms lend themselves to intensives (very long, 
not very long), as well as comparative and superlative expressions 
(longer, longest). 


» Biscalar systems seem to cast some doubt on Cruse’s first property of anto- 
nyms, that is, that they are adjectives or stative verbs. This may be too restrictive. In 
the case of polar antonyms based on a biscalar system, the pair of underlying scales 
may be lexicalised in terms of nouns. What is the relationship between these nouns, if 
not antonymy? If hard:soft and hot:cold are antonymous pairs, what of hardness: 
softness and heat:coldness? Intuitively, these seem to be ‘opposites’ of the same kind as 
their adjectival counterparts. This secondary relation is particularly relevant to BH, 
where Nouns are commonly used adjectivally. For instance, if P’T% and yw are 
antonyms, then there may be an analogous relation between the Nouns 7? 78/P1¥ 
and nvw/pw (cf. Deut 9:4, 5; Job 35:8; Prov 10:2; 11:5; 13:6; 16:12; Ezek 18:20; 
33:12). 
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3. Reversives. Reversives are “verbs that denote changes in oppo- 
site directions between two states” (Croft and Cruse 2004, 166). These 
include rise:fall, dress:undress, and enter:leave. The states need not be 
absolutely defined; the difference between the two states may only be 
relative, as in lengthen:shorten, accelerate:decelerate, and strengthen: 
weaken. 

Many reversives are related to (and probably conceptually based 
on) either a pair of complementaries or a pair of antonyms, which 
denote the states at either end of the reversal. 

4. Converses. So-called converses are two expressions which “ex- 
press the same relation with reversed roles” (Lobner 2002, 92). As is 
apparent from this definition, this relation only pertains to relational 
expressions—those whose meaning involves two or more elements. 
Examples of converses are buy:sell, parent:child, above:below, and bor- 
row:lend.” 

The above descriptions of general paradigmatic relations deal 
mainly with the descriptive component of meaning. Meaning is more 
than descriptive or truth-conditional content, however; and in ana- 
lysing sense relations, non-descriptive aspects must also be taken into 
account. For example, the differences between father, dad, and daddy 
(used in similar contexts, of a human relationship) are to do with 
emotion and ‘register’ (the language style appropriate to a particular 
occasion or situation of use).”* 


3. Syntagmatic relations 


Syntagmatic relations involve the way syntax (or word combination) 
affects, and is affected by, meaning. When words are combined into 
complex expressions, various semantic relationships are created, or 
expressed, between the constituents. In modern linguistics, these rela- 
tions are considered to be inseparable from, and even part of, lexical 


3 Converses are somewhat different from the other categories of opposites. Cruse 
argues that while many converses are intuitively ‘opposites,’ they are not inherently 
binary; rather, their binarity arises from other factors (such as the oppositeness of the 
direction of transfer in buy-sell) (Croft and Cruse 2004, 166). In that sense, they do 
not instantiate a systematic logical relation (Löbner 2002, 92). Nevertheless, because 
of their frequency and their strongly conceived ‘oppositeness,’ I have included them 
here. 

4 On register, see Cruse 1986, 283; Sawyer 1972, 17-18. 
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meaning. As Barr puts it: “Only within their syntactical environment 
do words function” (Barr 1962, 154). 

Two of the most fruitful angles from which syntagmatic relations 
have been analysed are semantic composition and semantic roles. 
Semantic roles are a key aspect of Charles Fillmore’s theory of Frame 
Semantics, so I will defer discussion of these until considering cogni- 
tive approaches to lexical semantics. 

I have adapted the term ‘semantic composition’ from Croft (Croft 
and Cruse 2004, 249) to subsume a number of phenomena which are 
often treated separately, but all relate to various constraints on word- 
combinations that are deemed to be semantically well-formed or con- 
gruent.”° These phenomena are usually called selectional restrictions, 
collocations, and idioms; and Croft demonstrates that these in fact 
describe points along a continuum of increasing conventionality (and 
thus decreasing predictability). 

Of course, for our purposes the most important syntagms (or con- 
structions) for analysing the sense of an expression are those which 
are also semantically congruent. Indeed, the vast majority of syn- 
tagms in the BH corpus are, we must assume, semantically congruent. 
The few exceptions would involve intentional incongruity,” errors in 
textual transmission, or errors in Masoretic vocalisation. 

Selectional restrictions are “restrictions on possible combinations 
of words which are determined only by the semantics of the concepts 
denoted by the word” (Croft and Cruse 2004, 249). Thus, in each 
semantically acceptable word combination, each word will exert re- 
strictive pressure on the others—and very often, these restrictions are 
entirely predictable from the word meanings. For example, the Verb 
drink requires as its subject a living agent, and as its object a viscous 


3 Longacre, in championing the views of Wilbur Urban over those of Benjamin 
Lee Whorf, had earlier commented that “the meaning of a vocabulary item is a func- 
tion both of the item itself and of the item as occurrent in various contexts”; and he 
added that the “amazing suppleness” of language is largely “due to the shaping and 
reshaping of vocabulary items to particular contexts” (Longacre 1956, 302). 

% Croft treats these phenomena more generally as constructions, within his con- 
struction grammar approach. However, constructions are far more inclusive than the 
usual notion of syntagmatic relations. 

7 An example is the probable nonsense of Isa 28:10, 127 172 1727 177 189 18 127 Ww 
(despite the attempts of many ETs to ‘translate’ this). 

28 Cf. Lyons 1995, 124-25, and Cruse’s “syntagmatic affinity” (Cruse 1986, 16). 
On BH, see Berlin 1985, 75. 
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substance—though as we will see in chapter 3, the real requirement is 
that the subject and object may be construed as agentive and viscous, 
respectively. 

When combinations include polysemous words (or homonyms), 
selectional restrictions will operate on word senses.” The word bank, 
on its own, is ambiguous between the senses “financial institution” 
and “edge of river.” However, the modifier of the river (as in bank of 
the river) will, in all but the most contrived contexts, select the latter 
sense of bank. 

Selectional restrictions can also be extended to non-descriptive cri- 
teria, such as ‘discourse propinquity, that is, whether a particular 
term is appropriate for the tone or register established by the context 
(Cruse 1986, 100). Cruse cites the incongruity of jolly in The ambas- 
sador delivered a jolly strong protest concerning the violation of his 
country’s sovereignty. 

Collocations are word combinations which are conventionally en- 
trenched; however, the degree of entrenchment is not predictable 
from the ‘meanings’ of the words involved. For example, highly emo- 
tional and extremely strong are acceptable collocations, but highly 
strong is not; however, a new learner of English would not be able to 
predict which are acceptable. Similarly, there would be no way to pre- 
dict that a big mistake is normal, while a large mistake is odd. Some 
words are highly restricted with respect to collocational acceptability; 
for example, in English the colour blonde is only ever used in refer- 
ence to hair. 

Finally, at the most conventional and least predictable end of the 
scale are idioms. According to Nunberg, Sag and Wasow, the single 
necessary property of idioms is that “their meaning or use can’t be 
predicted, or at least entirely predicted, on the basis of a knowledge of 
the independent conventions that determine the use of their constitu- 
ents when they appear in isolation from one another” (Nunberg, Wa- 
sow, and Sag 1994, 492); though idioms usually posess several other 
characteristic features.” 


2 This is what Waltke and O’Connor refer to as the “law of semantic pertinence,” 
which “requires that semantic entities harmonize in such a way as to make sense 
together” (IBHS $3.2.3e). 

°° The other properties listed by Nunberg, Sag and Wasow, which an idiom may 
or may not possess, are inflexibility, figuration, proverbiality, informality, and affect 
(Nunberg, Wasow, and Sag 1994, 492-93). 
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The patterns and conventions in the ways words are combined— 
the collocations and idioms in which they participate—are a signifi- 
cant aspect of their meaning. T. Muraoka explains: 


A word is hardly ever used in isolation and on its own, but normally oc- 
curs in conjunction with another word or words. Such collocations help 
to establish the semantic ‘profile’ of the word concerned. Two words 
which are closely related may not wholly share their ‘partners,’ each thus 
gaining its individuality. Such information about collocations a given 
word enters provides important clues for defining its senses and deter- 
mining its semantic ‘contours.’ (Muraoka 2002, XI) 


4. Semantic field theory 


One approach which has made an enormous contribution to answer- 
ing questions about meaning, using the notion of sense relations (es- 
pecially schematic paradigmatic relations), is that of semantic fields.” 
Semantic field theory proposes that the lexicon of any language has a 
‘field structure’; that is, that “words applicable to a common concep- 
tual domain are organized within a semantic field by relations of af- 
finity and contrast (e.g., synonymy, hyponymy, incompatibility, an- 
tonymy, etc.)” (Kittay and Lehrer 1992, 3). Thus, for a native speaker 
of any given language, words and expressions are conceptually 
grouped by virtue of networks of sense relations; and meaning may 
be fruitfully explored by considering these semantic groups (‘fields’ or 
“domains’). 
This has direct application to the semantic analysis of words: 


Semantic field theory makes a meaning claim that the meanings of 
words must be understood, in part, in relation to other words that ar- 
ticulate a given content domain and that stand in the relation of affinity 
and contrast to the word(s) in question. Thus to understand the mean- 
ing of the verb to sauté requires that we understand its contrastive rela- 
tion to deep fry, broil, boil, and also to affinitive terms like cook and the 
syntagmatic relations to pan, pot, and the many food items one might 
sauté. (Kittay and Lehrer 1992, 3-4) 


As well as grouping words together in various relationships, the fields 
themselves are sometimes organised into a hierarchical structure, 


31 The idea of semantic fields is attributed to Jost Trier, and his study of the de- 
velopment of terms for cognitive faculties in German (Trier 1931). 
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with more specific fields in a relationship of hyponymy with more 
basic or general fields. This was the approach of Louw and Nida in 
their ground-breaking application of field theory to New Testament 
Greek lexicography.” 

Semantic field theory is often associated with the componential 
analysis of meaning (also known as lexical decomposition)—again 
famously advocated by Louw and Nida (Nida 1975). Grouping words 
into related fields is all very well, but there must be a way of articulat- 
ing the similarities and differences between words. Abstract, gener- 
alisable paradigmatic relations (such as those described in §2 above) 
are of some use, but they do not usually capture the fine-grained 
differences, such as those between brother, sister, and sibling. Com- 
ponential analysis attempts to solve this by breaking down the mean- 
ing of a word into sense-components or semantic features. Some 
sense-components are typically expressed in binary or ternary nota- 
tion, to indicate presence, absence, or neutrality of a semantic com- 
ponent; thus, brother is [-FEMALE], sister is [+FEMALE], and sibling is 
[FEMALE]. Other components are not amenable to binary/ternary 
analysis.” 

Componential analysis has a number of problems, not least of 
which is the fact that meaning is often not merely a compositional 
function of sense-components (Lyons 1995, 112). A classic example is 
that of girl, boy, woman, and man: it seems that in modern English, 
girl and woman are not as sharply opposed as boy and man, since girl 
tends to be used for people up to a much higher age than boy. Never- 
theless, such problems are not necessarily insurmountable, and com- 
ponential analysis can be a useful approach.” 


2 Louw and Nida 1988; Nida 1975; Louw 1985; Nida and Louw 1992. There have 
been several significant monographs in biblical semantics which have been based on 
semantic field theory, including Sawyer 1972, Rosenbaum 1974 and Erickson 1980. 
According to Rosenbaum (1974, 2 n. 10), the only application of semantic field theory 
to biblical studies prior to Sawyer’s was T. Donald’s study of “Folly” in wisdom 
books (Donald 1963). 

3 In binary notation, the FEMALE feature would simply be omitted for sibling. 

> Cf. Lehrer’s analysis of cooking terms (Lehrer 1974, 63). 

3 See Lyons 1995, 106-17 for a description and critique of componential analysis. 
Lyons mentions prototypes and meaning-postulates as two concepts which can be 
used to minimise the problems usually associated with componential analysis. Gerrit 
van Steenbergen (2002a, 2002b, 2002c) has sought to apply an improved version of 
componential analysis to BH lexico-semantic analysis, while strengthening it with 
insights from cognitive linguistics. 
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5. Terminological problems 


There is a degree of terminological inconsistency in the use of seman- 
tic fields. Is the semantic field/domain of a word restricted to expres- 
sions that stand in paradigmatic relation with one another, or should 
we also incorporate syntagmatic relations? And what of words which 
are related in meaning, but are different parts of speech, such as 
vawn “justice, judgment” and the verb DAW “judge”, or even DAWA 
and the verb PTX “be just, be in the right”? Just how broadly are we to 
define a semantic field?°° 

John Sawyer, in his ground-breaking study of Hebrew words for 
“salvation” (Sawyer 1972), attempts to deal with some of these ques- 
tions—but with limited success. This can be seen in his use of two 
terms, one broad and one narrow. He uses the term ‘associative field’ 
to include “all words associated in any way with a particular term”— 
not only by contrastive/affinitive relations or syntagmatic affinity, but 
even words which rhyme with it or look like it (Sawyer 1972, 30).” 
The associative field of a word cannot be defined precisely: there will 
be words which are only distantly and hazily related to the particular 
term, with no readily identifiable boundary between these peripheral 
elements and the surrounding lexical environment. 

Conversely, Sawyer uses ‘lexical field’ or ‘lexical group’ for a re- 
stricted subset of the larger field, which consists only of “words very 
closely related to one another,” and which (he claims) “can be pre- 
cisely defined for any given corpus” (Sawyer 1972, 30). Unfortu- 
nately, it is not clear just how this precise definition is discovered, and 
Sawyer goes no further than defending the fact that there is an “intui- 
tive element” in this kind of analysis.” 


3% For a detailed discussion on the lack of consensus over the definition of a se- 
mantic field (including the syntagmatic/paradigmatic question), and the lack of ade- 
quate criteria for membership of semantic fields in most of the literature, see Faber 
and Mairal Usón 1999, 67-79. 

37 J, C. Lübbe uses the term ‘associative field’ in a quite different way, to refer to 
the words which appear around a word in a given occurrence, or in its various occur- 
rences— "the series of words in which it occurs in a text” (Lübbe 2003, 139). 

38 Note that in his study, Sawyer refers to the associative field in question as “the 
HOSIA “field,” and the subset as simply the “lexical group” or “central core of the 
field.” 

3 Gibson severely criticises Sawyer for this reliance on intuition, given that the 
object of study is a “dead” language (Gibson 1981, 13-16). 
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Ultimately, Sawyer simply identifies the particular lexical group 
that he believes is the “central core” of the associative field for “salva- 
tion.” He presents it as a group of Verbs (with binyanim) which have 
a close paradigmatic affinity to one another (YWin, Syn, I, pon, 
vdn, vda, nxa and 719), along with the cognates of each (e.g., YW”, 
NOW, win, NYA, etc.). 

Two questions immediately arise. Why does Sawyer organise the 
list around the Verbs, and imply (by virtue of English capitalisation) 
that these are somehow primary?” More importantly, why does he 
not include any words in contrastive or incompatibility relations with 
ywin etc. (such as, perhaps, 793, TW, or 12W)? This is a significant 
omission. Indeed, Cruse suggests that opposites are “in some way 
cognitively primary,” since they tend to receive direct lexical recogni- 
tion in everyday language and are apparent even to quite young chil- 
dren (Cruse 2004, 162). Is Sawyer’s ‘lexical group’ really a closed and 
precisely defined set of terms? 

In fact, as cognitive linguists have been at pains to demonstrate, 
linguistic categories are more complex than this. Even in living lan- 
guages, it often proves impossible to list a group of words as defining 
a clearly demarcated category.” 


6. Types of lexical relationship 


For the sake of precision, it is possible to distinguish at least five 
kinds of inter-lexical semantic relationship, all of which may play a 
part in sense relations and ‘fields,’ depending on how we define the 


“ This is especially interesting given that it is a study of Hebrew words for “Salva- 
tion”—using the English Noun. In fact, Faber and Mairal Usón (Faber and Mairal 
Usön 1999) argue at length for the priority of verbs in lexical organisation and de- 
scription; but Sawyer offers no explanation for his procedure. 

“| Pioneering work in categorisation was done by Eleanor Rosch (1978) and 
George Lakoff (1987). Langacker describes the general consensus: “Linguistic catego- 
ries are typically complex: they group together, and treat as equivalent for certain 
purposes, a variety of distinct and sometimes quite disparate elements. Though simi- 
lar to varying extents, these elements are not always susceptible to a uniform charac- 
terization affording absolute predictability of class membership; i.e., it is not always 
possible to find a description valid without qualification for all class members and 
inapplicable to all non-members. ... Membership is commonly a matter of degree, 
resistant to strict delimitation, and subject to the vicissitudes of linguistic conven- 
tion” (Langacker 1987a, 370-71). 
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latter. The first three pertain solely to meaning, and the last two in- 
clude formal features. 

1. Paradigmatic relationships within the same part of speech. These 
are the most commonly studied lexical relationships. Usually, para- 
digmatic relationships are restricted to words or expressions in the 
same grammatical category, though there may be minor differences.” 

2. Paradigmatic quasi-relationships. Sawyer’s ‘lexical group’ for 
“salvation” terminology includes words with various parts of speech. 
Thus, the Noun yw? “help, deliverance, salvation” and the Verb vba 
“save” are in the one group by means of some affinitive meaning rela- 
tion. To adapt Cruse’s terminology, we may call this a paradigmatic 
“quasi-relationship’—where two words would be in a particular para- 
digmatic relationship, except that they are in different grammatical 
categories from one another (Cruse 1986, 97). All the words in Saw- 
yer’s ‘lexical group’ are thus in either paradigmatic or quasi- 
paradigmatic relations with one another. 

3. Syntagmatic relationships. Words which are related syntagmati- 
cally may be not only of different grammatical categories, but may not 
be normally perceived as having any shared semantic content. Never- 
theless, these relationships are a vital aspect of word meaning, and so 
may be included in the broader notion of “semantic field.’ 

4. Cognate (or root) relationships.“ Words in the same word ‘fam- 
ily, perceived as having a common ‘root’ or being cognate forms, are 
often closely related semantically. These root-based sense relations 
are sometimes largely accidental and idiosyncratic; nevertheless, the 
relations between such cognates may be strengthened by virtue of 
their common root. Cruse demonstrates that this is the case even in 
English, where perceived derivation is less psychologically significant 


42 Cf. Cruse 1986, 97; 2004, 146. 

® In fact, Cruse restricts his usage to the case where there is no available lexeme 
in the right grammatical category for one side of the relation. For example, there is no 
adjective in English which functions as a superordinate for the adjectives red, yellow, 
green; but the noun colour is a ‘quasi-superordinate.’ Strictly speaking, then, yw? is 
not in a relation of quasi-synonymy (or quasi-compatibility) with 038, since it is in a 
genuine such relation with nurza/ nv. 

4 The terms ‘morphology’ and ‘root’ are to be preferred over ‘derivation or ‘ety- 
mology’ in this context, because the important fact is not etymology, but rather syn- 
chronic language description and the conceptual structure of native speakers. De 
Blois is in danger of confusing things at this point (de Blois and United Bible Socie- 
ties 2000, 101-2). 
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than in many other languages (Cruse 2004, 147-48). In the case of 
Hebrew, due to the structure of the language and its written form, 
commonness of root is often more obvious (or at least apparently so). 
“Whereas a root thus conceived is obviously an abstraction, it is 
nonetheless a linguistic and psychological reality, which can account 
for the essentially consonantal character of the early Phoenician and 
cognate alphabets and orthographies” (Joüon-Muraoka $34a n. 3). 
This, combined with ancient interest in folk-etymology, suggests that 
a perceived derivational relationship would often have induced a 
closer semantic relationship than otherwise might have been the case. 

This is certainly not to say that there is some sort of ‘root meaning’ 
which takes priority over lexical meaning, or which comprises an es- 
sential component of the semantic value of every derivative. As a de- 
rived sense of a word becomes more entrenched and common, it may 
become detached conceptually from its parent; for example, a com- 
puter is no longer conceived as “something that computes.”* Nor is 
this to deny that semantically related cognates can undergo divergent 
semantic shifts (as with NPTX in post-biblical Hebrew). Nevertheless, 
Sawyer argues that, for the reasons given above, we must take into 
account what he calls “a peculiar kind of etymological motivation in 
OT Hebrew” (Sawyer 1972, 50).”° 

Reinier de Blois goes even further, at least in terms of lexicon- 
writing. He claims that the distinction between parts of speech “may 
not always be relevant from a semantic point of view,” and that there 
is “actually no reason to treat an adjective like Ptn ‘strong’ differently 
from its root [i.e., stative verb] pin ‘to be strong” (de Blois and 
United Bible Societies 2000, 101-2). He readily acknowledges the ca- 
veats I stated above. Nevertheless, examples abound in BH of mor- 
phologically related word groups with very strong semantic correla- 


® This is one of Langacker’s examples of the variable nature of ‘analyzability’ in 
composite or derived LUs: “We can reasonably posit a scale of analyzability, which 
finds at one extreme expressions that are novel and fully analyzable (e.g., regurgita- 
tor), and at the other extreme, etymologically composite expressions such as drawer 
(e.g., It’s in the bottom drawer) that for all synchronic purposes are monomorphemic 
and fully unanalysable” (Langacker 1987a, 297). Other -er words at the more analyz- 
able end of the scale are swimmer, mixer, and complainer; while professor, propeller, 
and screwdriver are further towards the unanalyzable end. 

4 Cf. IBHS $5.1a: “The system of roots is part of the speaker’s knowledge of the 
language, but the resulting abstractions should not be pressed too hard, especially on 
semantic grounds.” 
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tions. Thus, in BH, a DSW “judge” must execute VƏWN “justice”. Of 
course, DWN is also executed by a 729 “king” and by DORI “God”; 

nevertheless, in a case such as DAWN/DAW, the obvious and intimate 
relationship between the terms is highlighted by their morphological 
affinity. 

Even more obvious is the relationship between different binyanim 
of the same Verb root, which most lexica usually list under the same 
entry. Whether they should be considered different senses of a single 
Verb root, or separate lexemes with a special root relationship, is de- 
batable; however, commonness of root must often have at least some 
significance in the strength of semantic relationship. 

One question which immediately arises is whether there is ever a 
synchronic dependence of meaning between morphologically related 
words. That is, when two cognates clearly have a close semantic rela- 
tionship, is the meaning of one (for native speakers) conceptually de- 
pendent on, or secondary to, the meaning of the other more ‘basic’ or 
‘primitive’ word?” To English speakers, for example, is the (proto- 
typical) meaning of lengthen conceptually based in some way on the 
meaning of length, or befriend on friend, or energise on energy? 

To speakers of BH, it is likely that some Causative Verbs were con- 
ceptually built on the more primitive meaning of their corresponding 
Stative Verb or Adjective (e.g, PTX/P’TX “be righteous” > P’TYN 

“make/declare righteous”; WID/WIP “be holy’ > WRI “make 
holy”). The same may be true of some deverbal Nouns (118 “weave” 
> IX “weaver”), denominative Nouns (773 “cattle, head” > “pia 
“herdsman”), or denominative Verbs (oak tent” > DA “to tent”; 
Tn “king” > TON “to be(come) a king”). 48 Other cases are more diffi- 
cult. What of the relationship between a Stative Verb and an Adjec- 
tive (e.g, WTP “be holy” and WTP “holy”)?” Even for modern lan- 
guages, some of these questions cannot be resolved with certainty. 


47 We must be careful at this point to restrict the discussion to the perceptions of 
native speakers. Whether a word is diachronically a derivative of another word, or 
whether it is perceived by particular linguists as a derivative, is hardly relevant. We 
are concerned with sense relations in the minds of native speakers. 

48 GKC ($38) differentiates between ‘primitive’ verbs (e.g. on “reign” ), verbal 
derivatives (e.g, WIP “sanctify” and WIpnn “sanctify oneself,” from WTP “be holy”), 
and denominative verbs (e.g., WW [po‘el] and WWI [hip Tl] “take root,” and ww 
[pil] “uproot,” from WW “root”). However, this is meant purely as a diachronic 
classification. 

® For further examples, see IBHS $5.2, $5.7, §22.5. 
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5. Phonological and other relationships. Sawyer includes in his ‘as- 
sociative field’ not only all of the above types, but other relationships 
which may only have a very faint semantic component (if any), such 
as phonological or orthographical similarity.” This is the broadest 
possible definition of a semantic field. 

Such relationships must not be underestimated, for they can be 
very significant in the literature of a language/culture. Bezalel Porten 
argues as such with his study of the verbs NW and 1W” in the HB 
(particularly Jeremiah) and some other Northwest Semitic texts 
(Porten 2003). Porten calls this a “sound word pair,””' and claims that 
it is “ubiquitous” in the HB, occurring in “virtually every book” (2003, 
375). He concludes that “its ubiquity testifies to its being a fixed fea- 
ture of the language, not only of the Hebrews but also of their North- 
west Semitic neighbours” (Porten 2003, 381-82). Nevertheless, words 
with semantic similarities tend to be more strongly connected men- 
tally than words with formal similarities alone (Bybee 1985). 

We will come back to sense relations and fields later. First of all, 
however, we need to see how these ideas have been modified and nu- 
anced by the cognitive branch of linguistic semantics. 


°° Of course, a distinctive phonological or orthographical similarity may give rise 
to a semantic relationship, such as close collocational affinity: big bang, fine feathered 
friend, and so on. 

>! Porten mentions in passing that the origin of the relationship could be either 
phonological or morphological (2003, 381). If it were the latter, “formal word pair” 
may be more appropriate; though in my view, a phonological origin—or “a pleasant 
euphony,” as Porten calls it (2003, 375)—is the more likely. 


CHAPTER THREE 
COGNITIVE SEMANTICS AND SEMANTIC FRAMES 


Since the 1970s, new impetus has been given to the study of linguis- 
tics, and of semantics in particular, from the development of cogni- 
tive psychology. Cognitive linguistics has developed into a broad 
movement in modern linguistics.’ It incorporates a range of ap- 
proaches to language, all of which share a key assumption: “the belief 
that language forms an integral part of human cognition, and that any 
insightful analysis of linguistic phenomena will need to be embedded 
in what is known about human cognitive abilities” (Taylor 2002, 4). 

When it comes to semantics, the most promising and valuable 
contribution of cognitive linguistics is the fundamental perspective 
from which it views the subject: that meaning is in the mind. “Mean- 
ing resides in conceptualization” (Langacker 2003, 180).” Meaning is 
not an inherent ‘property’ of a word or a sentence; nor is it some ex- 
ternal, self-sufficient entity to which a word is connected. Words de- 
note, or symbolise, human mental images and experiences. Thus, 
meaning is (if I am the author) everything in my mind that I intend to 
convey by an expression. It is (if I am the speaker) what I understand 
or construe from an expression. Meanings are concepts.’ 


! Important and/or pioneering treatments include Lakoff 1987; Langacker 1987a, 
1990, 1991, 2000b; Ungerer and Schmid 1996; Taylor 2002; Croft and Cruse 2004; 
and Evans and Green 2006. Talmy 2000 and the essays in Cuyckens, Dirven, and 
Taylor 2003 focus on cognitive semantics in particular. 

> In fact, cognitive linguists generalise this to all areas of linguistic knowledge, not 
just semantics. Croft and Cruse, for example, argue that “syntactic, morphological 
and phonological representation is also basically conceptual,” since “sounds and ut- 
terances must be comprehended and produced, and both of those processes involve 
the mind” (Croft and Cruse 2004, 2); cf. Langacker 1991, 1. 

> Cf. also Langacker 1987a, 5; Verhagen 2003, 243; Croft and Cruse 2004, 7; van 
der Merwe 2006a. ‘Concept’ is notoriously difficult to define. Jackendoffs working 
definition of a concept is fairly standard: “a mental representation that can serve as 
the meaning of a linguistic expression” (Jackendoff 2004, 325). Other definitions 
include “a principle of categorization” (Taylor 2002, 43, emphasis original); or more 
fully, “the descriptive information that people represent cognitively for a category, 
including definitional information, prototypical information, functionally important 
information, and probably other types of information as well” (Barsalou 1992, 31). 
Dirven and Radden (2004, 13) define a concept more informally as “a person’s idea of 
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Of course, the idea that meaning is basically conceptual would be 
widely affirmed outside cognitive circles. The great strength of the 
cognitive approach, however, is in its insistence on keeping that fact 
foremost in all theorising and modelling. Concepts are given prior- 
ity.* This particularly contrasts with (and arose as a reaction against) 
generative grammar, with its insistently formalist approach and its 
marginalisation of semantics.” 

In biblical studies in recent years, there has been a growing interest 
in seeking to apply insights from cognitive linguistics to BH seman- 
tics and lexicography. Biblical scholars have utilised the work of 
Ronald Langacker (1987a, 1991, 2003), George Lakoff and his associ- 
ates (Lakoff 1987, 1990; Lakoff and Johnson 1980; Lakoff and Turner 
1989), Ungerer and Schmid (1996), and John Taylor (2003). They 
have sought to adopt and apply such ideas as conceptual domains 
and/or frames, categories and categorisation, image schemas, proto- 
typicality and prototype effects, meaning potential, and everyday 
metaphor mappings.° 

Certainly these are all fruitful areas of exploration for BH, and I 
will discuss and utilise some of them in due course. However, the 
main focus of this study is another branch of cognitive semantics, 
which has unique strengths: Frame Semantics, as pioneered by 
Charles J. Fillmore and developed and applied in FrameNet, an Eng- 
lish lexicography project at the International Computer Science Insti- 


what something in the world is like.” Langacker (2003, 180) simply defines “concep- 
tualization” as “any aspect of mental experience.” 

Such definitions may or may not be adequate (see the discussion and defence in 
Taylor 2002, 42-44, 62-65). However, the fact that a concept is difficult to define does 
not make ‘concept’ an invalid or unusable concept! Thus, while Croft and Cruse do 
not define ‘concept,’ they make a working assumption that “concepts correspond to 
meanings of linguistic units (words, complex expressions or constructions)” (Croft 
and Cruse 2004, 14). Of course, concepts also exist that do not correspond to linguis- 
tic units; indeed, “only the lesser part of our concepts can be expressed in language” 
(Lébner 2002, 174). 

* “Where traditional linguistic theory claims that words have meanings, the aver- 
age cognitive linguist would rather say that meanings have words” (de Blois 2005). 

° Cf. Croft and Cruse 2004, 1-2, 225-29; van der Merwe 2006a. 

é Discussions of these ideas from the perspective of biblical studies can be found 
in: Van Hecke 2001, 2003a, 2003b, 2003c, 2005a, 2005b; de Blois and United Bible 
Societies 2000; de Blois 2002, 2005; van Wolde 2003a, 2003b; van Steenbergen 2002a, 
2002b, 2002c; Feyaerts 2003; Rechenmacher 2004; van der Merwe 2006a, 2006b. For a 
concise summary of the various cognitive abilities and processes which are taken into 
consideration in cognitive linguistic analysis, see Langacker 2000b, 1-3. 
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tute in Berkeley, California (henceforth, Fillmore’s Frame Semantics, 
or simply Frame Semantics).’ 

More broadly, my own adaptation of Frame Semantics is located in 
the general cognitive approach of William Croft and D. Alan Cruse 
(Croft and Cruse 2004), who explore and refine Fillmore’s ideas 
within their larger framework. 


1. The dynamic construal theory of meaning 


Umberto Eco (1984, 43) points out that the understanding of a sign 
“js not a mere matter of recognition (of a stable equivalence); it is a 
matter of interpretation.” The basic proposition of Croft and Cruse’s 
approach, and the idea that undergirds all their semantic analysis, is 
that meaning is a matter of dynamic construal in context. The notion 
of construal is by no means original to Croft and Cruse. Ronald Lang- 
acker adopts a similar stance in his theory of Cognitive Grammar: 
“meaning is a function of both content and construal” (Langacker 
2000b, 5).8 

This theory is a response to the persistent problem of the “appar- 
ently infinite flexibility of meaning in context” (Croft and Cruse 2004, 
97). The solution they propose is not, for example, to locate stability 
and structure in the lexicon, and variability in pragmatic rules and 
principles. Their solution is that 


words do not really have meanings, nor do sentences have meanings: 
meanings are something that we construe, using the properties of lin- 


7 Further information and references will be provided in chapter 5; see especially 
n. 1 on p. 107 and n. 9 on p. 108. Fillmore’s Frame Semantics is to be distinguished 
from other approaches to semantic frames (e.g., those found in Lehrer and Kittay 
1992 and Taylor 1995, 2002). The various approaches are all related to one another, 
but Fillmore’s model (and hence FrameNet) has some unique features and capabili- 
ties, and it is these that I wish to explore and exploit in this study. As far as I can tell, 
all attempts thus far to apply frame semantics to BH have been based on approaches 
other than that used in the Berkeley FrameNet project. These attempts include the 
work of Reinier de Blois and the Semantic Dictionary of Biblical Hebrew (SDBH) (de 
Blois and United Bible Societies 2000; de Blois 2000, 2002), the Key Terms in Biblical 
Hebrew project, which has yet not been published (Key Terms in Biblical Hebrew 
2007), and the work of Gerrit van Steenbergen (2002a, 2002b, 2002c) and Christo van 
der Merwe (2006a, 2006b). 

® Croft and Cruse draw extensively on Langacker’s work; see, for example, Lang- 
acker 1987a; 1987b; 2000b, 5, 361-76. As well as ‘construal,’ Langacker uses ‘imagery’ 
with identical meaning (Langacker 1987b, 56; 2000b, 378 n. 8). 
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gusitic elements as partial clues, alongside non-linguistic knowledge, in- 
formation available from context, knowledge and conjectures regarding 
the state of mind of hearers and so on. (Croft and Cruse 2004, 98)? 


Although seemingly radical, this is ably defended by Croft and Cruse, 
and explains many problematic semantic phenomena. Moreover, 
contrary to first appearance, it does not open up words or utterances 
to any meaning whatsoever. “An isolated sign certainly has semanti- 
cally relevant properties, semantic potential, and these properties 
have an influence on eventual interpretation, but they are to be dis- 
tinguished from the interpretations themselves” (Croft and Cruse 
2004, 99). The interpretations are far more vivid and (metaphorically) 
alive than mere signs or definitions. When we read or hear a text, de- 
tailed mental images are evoked, rich associations from which the 
understanding arises. 

There are many different constraints which limit this process of 
construing interpretations. These constraints are combined in a com- 
plex fashion—sometimes working together to strengthen the case for 
a particular interpretation, sometimes in tension with one another. 
They vary in strength, stability, and the amount of cognitive effort 
required to resist them and opt for an alternative construal; however, 
all of them can in principle be overcome. 

Croft and Cruse list, somewhat informally, various classes of inter- 
pretive constraint (Croft and Cruse 2004, 101-3). I have turned their 
four classes into five: '° 


1. Human cognitive capabilities, including “the univeral tendency 
to impose a figure-ground structure,” the limitations of mem- 
ory, and so on 


° Langacker expresses a similar viewpoint: “An expression’s meaning is not ‘in’ its 
words, but emerges through mental construction that draws upon all available re- 
sources” (Langacker 2003, 180). 

10 Croft and Cruse combine classes 4 and 5 into one class, which they call “con- 
text,” or alternatively “common ground” (after Clark 1996). 

" Figure-ground alignment stems from the way spatial relations are “expressed 
by specifying the position of one object, the figure, relative to another object [or ob- 
jects], the ground” (Croft and Cruse 2004, 56, emphasis original). However, this 
structure is frequently and naturally extended to other domains, where non-spatial, 
logical relationships are construed in ways that mirror figure-ground patterns. The 
figure-ground distinction was introduced to cognitive linguistics by Leonard Talmy 
(1975; 1978; 2000, chap. 5). 
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2. The nature of reality or the nature of our experience, which at 
various points will lend itself more readily to one type of con- 
strual over another 

3. Societal convention, in terms of the way words in given situa- 
tions are normally or frequently construed 

4. Context 

5. The background of stored knowledge and experiences, much of 
which is common to the community in which communication 
occurs, and which places a less immediate type of contextual 
constraint on interpretation’? 


Context (class 4) requires further consideration. A number of differ- 
ent types of context provide constraints to the construal process. Lin- 
guistic context relates to the preceding discourse, the immediate lin- 
guistic environment (phrase or sentence), and the type of discourse 
(genre, register, field of discourse). Physical context relates to what is 
seen, heard, and so on, in the immediate surroundings. Social context 
relates to the situation of the participants, and particularly their social 
relations. 

Context constrains interpretation in a number of ways, which are 
related yet important to distinguish (Cruse 1986, 50-54). Contextual 
selection relates to the way in which the relevant sense of a polyse- 
mous word is isolated by contextual indicators. Contextual modula- 
tion (or modification) relates to the way in which a prototypical sense 
may be altered, or a more peripheral sense activated, by contextual 
factors—through promotion or demotion of various semantic ‘traits,’ 


12 Taylor also lists various (interrelated) aspects of context which shape our un- 
derstanding of concepts and categories, and thus of word meanings (Taylor 2003, 
176). In a similar vein, Langacker lists various facets of the “conceptual substrate” 
which shapes and supports an utterance: “(i) the physical, social, and cultural con- 
text—both the immediate context (currently apprehended) and presumed shared 
knowledge; (ii) the viewing arrangement, i.e., the relationship between the conceptu- 
alizers and the situation being conceived and linguistically expressed; (iii) mutual 
assessment by the interlocutors of what the other knows and is now attending to; 
(iv) the ongoing discourse itself, including the conceptual structures evoked and 
constructed as it unfolds; and (v) how all the foregoing factors develop and change as 
the discourse proceeds (their history, current status, and future projection)” (Lang- 
acker 2003, 184, emphasis original; cf. Langacker 2001, 144-45, where he separates 
“context of speech” and “shared knowledge”). 

13 While these effects are usually explored in terms of linguistic context, the other 
kinds of immediate context are just as relevant. 
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or highlighting or backgrounding traits.'* To use Cruse’s examples 
(1986, 53), each of the following sentences refers to the whole car, yet 
highlights a different part or attribute: the car needs servicing, the car 
needs washing, we can’t afford that car, and our car couldn’t keep up. 
In cognitive terms (which we will explore in due course), these no- 
tions could be re-expressed as profiling particular ‘frame elements,’ 
profiling background frames in the frame matrix, or activating par- 
ticular frames in the set of frames potentially invoked by car. 

The default construal of a word or sentence—that is, its usual in- 
terpretation in a minimal or neutral context—will generally be de- 
termined by a combination of all the constraints listed above, apart 
from those in class 4. The immediate contextual constraints, however, 
are extremely powerful and flexible in their capacity to override the 
default construal. 

This is not intended as a definitive list of all the kinds of interpre- 
tive constraint. Nevertheless, it illustrates the diversity of factors to be 
considered in the construal process. Furthermore, the variety and 
complexity of these constraints, all of which are in operation in most 
instances of language-use, accounts for the “apparently infinite 
flexibility” of meaning, and the difficulty of providing a comprehen- 
sive analysis of the ‘meaning’ of any word or sentence. 

Underlying and preceding this process of constrained construal, 
Croft and Cruse postulate a deeper level of conceptuality which is 
associated with the meaning of each word. They call this ‘purport’— 
though describing precisely what purport is seems rather more diff- 
cult. The term goes back to Louis Hjelmslev of the Copenhagen 
School, for whom purport (Danish mening) was an “amorphous 
‘thought-mass,” independent of any one language, which is “formed 
or structured differently in different languages” to produce linguistic 
expressions (Hjelmslev 1969, 52). Similarly, for Croft and Cruse’s 
lexical semantics, purport is the unstructured “body of conceptual 
content” with which a lexical item (word form) is associated (Croft 
and Cruse 2004, 100). It is not to be equated with a meaning or inter- 


14 Contextual selection and modulation apply not only to discrete senses, but also 
to partial-polysemy effects, such as facets and micro-senses; see $3 below. 

13 See also Hjelmslev 1969, 76-77. For a discussion of Hjelmslev’s notion of pur- 
port, and its place in his two-plane semiotic system (the expression-plane and the 
content-plane), see Eco 1976, 50-54. Elsewhere Eco calls Hjelmslev’s idea of purport 
“notoriously controversial” (Eco 2001). See also Harder 1996, 514-15 n. 4. 
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pretation, or even with a “pre-meaning”; rather, it is more like a 
somewhat nebulous mass of pre-linguistic conceptual content, which 
may be more or less coherent, even disjunct at points. Its relationship 
to interpretation is that it is “part of the raw material contributed by 
the word to processes of construal” (Croft and Cruse 2004, 100)."° 


2. Lexical meaning versus encyclopaedic information? 


This view of word meaning, which I have briefly outlined, leads me to 
reject the ancient and traditional model of lexical semantics, in which 
there is a clear-cut and essential difference between lexical meaning 
and encyclopaedic (or extra-linguistic) knowledge—the latter being 
“the overall knowledge that typical members of the speech commu- 
nity have” about an entity or event (Langacker 2003, 187). Many 
modern linguists, particularly those in the cognitive field, have moved 
away from such a fundamental distinction—or have at least allowed 
for a blurring of the boundary between the two.” Such views are not 
restricted to those from the cognitive stable, however; Umberto Eco 
(1984, 46-86), from a philosophical perspective, mounts an extended 
critique of the traditional distinction, going so far as to say that all 
meaning is necessarily encyclopaedic.'* 


16 Purport, especially the cognitive process of construal from purport through a 
series of intermediate pre-meanings, is not important to this study. I mention it 
merely for completeness. See Croft and Cruse 2004, 103-4 for further details. John 
Taylor’s suggestions regarding prototypes and “instance clusters” may also provide a 
helpful direction for considering purport (Taylor 2003, 175). For Langacker, a lexical 
item “evokes a set of cognitive domains as the basis for its meaning” (Langacker 
2000b, 5); but this seems more structured than Hjelmslev’s purport. 

Indeed, one shortcoming of Croft and Cruse’s account is that they do not explain 
the relationship between purport and conceptual frames/domains (cf. $4 below). 
Clearly frames are higher-level conceptual phenomena than purport: frames are con- 
strued and structured, whereas purport is not construed and is largely unstructured. 
Are frames an intermediate conceptual structure, belonging in the realm of conven- 
tionally constrained pre-meanings, in the context of which interpretations emerge 
(through further construal)? Perhaps, although it is not clear. At any rate, Croft and 
Cruse’s frames seem far more dynamic than those in Fillmore and Atkins’ account. 

17 “It is not claimed that a lexical item’s linguistic meaning simply is the total 
body of relevant general knowledge. Rather, associated with the linguistic form are 
certain usual, conventional ways of accessing it” (Langacker 2003, 188, emphasis 
original). 

18 Eco traces the origin of the traditional demarcation to the idea that language 
could be treated as the semiotic system par excellence, and the model for all other 
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A closely related issue is the distinction, again a traditional one, be- 
tween semantics (the pure, inherent meaning of linguistic items) and 
pragmatics (the study of phenomena related to language-in-use). This 
distinction has also been increasingly questioned in recent decades. 
Most current linguists at least place far more importance on the study 
of pragmatics, and some question whether there is a clear boundary 
between the two.” 

Nevertheless, not all modern linguists are in favour of theories of 
meaning which blur the boundary.” For example, Sebastian Löbner, 
arguing against Ungerer and Schmid (1996), objects that theories 
such as these fail to distinguish between the true meaning of a word 
(the “semantic concept”) and the more highly specified “cultural con- 
cept” associated with it (Löbner 2002, 200-205). That is, Lobner ar- 
gues for the traditional solution to the problem of the “apparently 
infinite flexibility” of meanings in context: he places stability in the 
lexicon, and flexibility elsewhere (in this case, in cultural knowledge). 

Lobner uses Ungerer and Schmid’s cognitive analysis of apple juice 
to argue his case.” The fact, says Löbner, that most people associate 
apple juice with “yellow or similar colour,” “sweet or sweet-sour 
taste,” “fruity,” and so on, is not because these are semantic features 
of ‘apple juice.’ Rather, they are aspects of the more specific cultural 
category associated with apple juice, which is formed from the “actual 
denotation of the word”—the particular instances of apple juice that 
we have encountered (Löbner 2002, 204). The semantic category (i.e., 
the true lexical meaning), however, includes not just all actual refer- 
ents, but all potential referents of apple juice; and the only feature nec- 
essary for something potentially to be considered apple juice is: “made 
from apples.” For example, the food industry could create a blue- 
coloured, peppermint-flavoured juice which is made from apples, and 
we would readily accept it as apple juice. Lobner concludes: “The 


semiotic systems—an idea which apparently stems from Greek philosophy, particu- 
larly the Stoics, and Augustine (Eco 1984, 33-34). 

19 On semantics and pragmatics in BH, see van Steenbergen 2002a, 33-34. 

2° On the continuing debate, see Boas 2003, 168-71, Peeters 2000a, and the other 
articles in Peeters 2000b; also Eco 1984, 46-86; Langacker 1987a, 154-66; Wierzbicka 
1995; Fellbaum 1998, 6; Langacker 2000b, 4; van Steenbergen 2002c, 58; 2003; Aitken 
2003, 119, 31; Langacker 2003, 187-92; Cruse 2004, 28-30. Earlier discussions are 
cited in Eco 1984, 47. 

2?! Cf. Ungerer and Schmid 1996, 88-90, 95. 
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word apple juice means ‘juice made of apples.’ Period” (Löbner 2002, 
203). 

However, there are instances in which simple definitions of ‘true 
meaning’ are clearly inadequate. Cruse, in discussing the word knife, 
considers this definition: “A knife is an implement with a blade and 
handle used for cutting” (Cruse 2000, 37). While this definition seems 
intuitively correct, it fails to distinguish knives from chisels and saws. 
Indeed, a superior definition recognises that handle, blade, and cut all 
have “mutually selecting” sub-senses: thus, “A knife is an implement 
with a knife-type handle and a knife-type blade used for cutting 
knife-wise” (37). Clearly, we only properly understand what a knife is 
on the basis of our real-world experience of knives—what they are 
typically like and how they are used.” 

In other words, even if there is a broad semantic category corre- 
sponding to the ‘true meaning’ of a term, which is contextually 
shaped and specified in each individual use, this semantic category 
cannot be dissociated from encyclopaedic knowledge and experience 
of the world. Even in a minimal, default context, various aspects of a 
person’s ‘cultural knowledge’ will contribute to the meaning evoked; 
and the process of construal is far more complex than Löbner’s strict 
compositional analysis of apple juice. 

True, food manufacturers could market a new type of apple juice 
that does not match any of my culturally-formed apple juice associa- 
tions. However, the fact that I might nevertheless accept it as apple 
juice is because the features that are normally evoked (“fruity,” etc.) 
are overridden by other, in this case stronger, constraints. The strange 
colour and taste will act as negative constraints in accepting it as ap- 
ple juice; but given the nature of reality (constraint [2] above)—that 
the juice has, in fact, been made from apples—I may readily expand 
my current understanding of what constitutes apple juice. Thus, 
rather than limit the ‘true’ meaning of apple juice to “made from ap- 
ples,” I would suggest that in this particular case, the “made from ap- 
ples” feature of apple juice may be a stronger constraint on interpre- 
tation than the others listed, precisely because of the nature of the 
reality. 

In fact, however, Löbner’s argument fails in both directions. On 
the one hand, I am not so certain that everybody would easily accept 


» Cf. also Taylor 2003, 171-72. 
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blue, peppermint-flavoured juice as apple juice. The flavour con- 
straint, in particular, is also very strong, and whether it would so eas- 
ily be overridden by the “made from apples” feature would need test- 
ing. In my own informal testing, a number of people reacted strongly 
against calling such a drink apple juice. 

Conversely, even the “made from apples” feature is a breakable in- 
terpretive constraint. Food manufacturers could conceivably create a 
drink that looks, smells, and tastes like prototypical apple juice, and 
that contains the same positive nutritional content, but is made using 
artificial flavours and additives. If they were to call it apple juice, I sus- 
pect that many people would accept the label. 

A clearer example, from real life, is a mango chutney that my 
mother has been making for several decades. By Lobner’s reckoning, 
mango chutney means “chutney made from mangoes”; however, it 
happens that this particular chutney is no longer made from man- 
goes. My mother began making it in India, where mangoes are cheap 
and readily available. After we moved to Australia, she started using 
green paw-paws instead, since the result tastes essentially the same. 
Nevertheless, what my mother makes is still, to my family, undoubt- 
edly mango chutney—the same mango chutney that she used to make, 
but with a relatively unimportant change in ingredients. In this case, 
the strong constraint of the “made from mangoes” feature has been 
overridden by continuity of taste, texture, and use, as well as our 
common history. 

In the final analysis, as Langacker argues, it is simply inconceivable 
that our general world knowledge and bodily experience could be 
excluded from the lexical (or “linguistic”) meaning of a word: “How 
could linguistic meanings represent anything other than the evoca- 
tion, exploitation, and adaptation of the conceptualizations constitut- 
ing our general knowledge of the world?” (Langacker 2003, 192). 

This is not to say that we should draw no distinction whatsoever 
between lexical meaning and encyclopaedic knowledge; however, 
there is no definite boundary between the two. “Rather, a lexical item 
draws upon (taps into) general knowledge in a gradient manner, with 
no specific cut-off point” (Langacker 2003, 188). Moreover, the proc- 
ess of construal (or conceptualisation) is so flexible and powerful that 
“the specific value a lexeme assumes in actual usage need never be 
precisely the same on any two occasions” (Langacker 2003, 188). 
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For these reasons, any contemporary approach to BH lexicology 
must find a way of incorporating encyclopaedic knowledge into lexi- 
cal description—indeed, the recent approaches of Reinier de Blois 
(SDBH; de Blois and United Bible Societies 2000) and Gerrit van 
Steenbergen (2002c) are significant advances in this respect.” As van 
Steenbergen argues, the need for such an approach is all the more 
urgent in the case of BH, given the temporal and cultural distance 
between the source and receptor languages (van Steenbergen 2003, 
271,.307).” 


3. Dynamic construal and delineation of senses 


We will return now to the idea of dynamic construal, and its role in 
analysing the problematic nature of polysemy. 

Linguists, and lexicographers above all, now recognise that words 
do not always exhibit discrete, mutually-exclusive ‘senses.’ Instead, 
“meanings are discovered in clusters of instances that share enough 
common features to justify being treated as a coherent ‘meaning 
group” (Atkins, Rundell, and Sato 2003, 334). 

This is to be expected if, indeed, meaning is a matter of dynamic 
construal, based on an interaction between conventional constraints 
and an underlying ‘purport’ or prior conceptual content. Cruse ex- 
plains: “Purport may consist of a relatively coherent body of content, 
or it may display relatively disjunct parts (as in traditional ‘ho- 
monymy ); or, indeed any intermediate degree of coherence or lack of 
it” (Croft and Cruse 2004, 100). The crucial point is that this degree 
of disjunctness is a continuum or spectrum, rather than an absolute 
disjunction; and hyponymy, polysemy and monosemy should be 
viewed as points or regions along this continuum. 

Thus, most uses of a word will fall within the bounds of one dic- 
tionary ‘sense,’ without being identical to one another. The dictionary 
sense of a word will undergo modulation, while remaining within the 


3 Van Steenbergen particularly focuses on the notion of worldview, and its place 
in semantic description. In terms of lexicography, he states, “Lexicographers should 
recognize that extra-linguistic information is irreplaceable in cross-cultural commu- 
nication. This information is just as much part of the semantic contents of a lexical 
item as the purely linguistic and/or semantic data that are part of lexicographical 
description” (van Steenbergen 2003, 309). 

2 Cf. also de Blois and United Bible Societies 2000, 5, 19-20. 
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bounds of the sense—for example, by pertaining to a prototypical 
example (I wish I could fly like a bird), narrowing down to a sub-part 
(The car has a puncture), relaxing the prototypical meaning (The chil- 
dren formed a circle), and so on.” 

However, some uses may fall outside all of the dictionary senses. 
Language is flexible and powerful enough to enable entrenched senses 
to be modified and extended dynamically—for example, with ad hoc, 
novel metaphors and metonyms.** Moreover, Cruse argues that 
“nonce readings” display the same characteristics as entrenched 
senses (Croft and Cruse 2004, 110-12). As a novel use ‘catches on’ 
and starts to become more entrenched, lexicographers may start to 
include it as a separate, conventionalised sense. 

With the entrenched senses of a polysemous word, it can be diffi- 
cult to determine the boundary between two senses, or even to decide 
whether a word involves discrete senses or merely variations on a sin- 
gle sense.” According to Cruse, full polysemy holds where two senses 
or readings are clearly distinct from one another (Cruse 2004, 104-6). 
‘Distinctness’ here includes not only discreteness, but also antago- 
nism of senses—that is, the senses “compete with one another” so 
that it is “impossible to focus one’s attention on both readings at 
once” (Cruse 2004, 106). 

However, Cruse identifies a number of semantic phenomena 
which fall somewhere in between full polysemy and monosemy— 
“degrees of distinctness which fall short of full sensehood, but which 
are nonetheless to be distinguished from contextual modulation” 
(Cruse 2004, 112). Cruse discusses four potential types of partial- 
polysemy, which in his opinion show varying degrees of antagonism 
and discreteness:”* 


1. Facets, such as the TExT and TOME readings of book 
2. Perspectives (“ways-of-seeing”) from which a unified concept is 
viewed: as a whole consisting of parts, as a kind in contrast with 


23 Examples drawn from Cruse 2004. The idea of ‘modulation’ of a dictionary 
sense is similar to the distinction between ‘lexical meaning’ and ‘contextual mean- 
ing — “the former being the contribution of a word in itself, and the latter the ele- 
ments derived from the context, normally labelled usage” (van Steenbergen 2003, 269, 
following Louw 1991, 137). 

°° Cf. Cruse 2004, 204-11; Langacker 2003, 211-15. 

” Cf. Taylor 2003, 174-75. 

*8 See ch. 5 in Cruse 2004 for discussion and examples. 
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other kinds, as having a certain function, or from the point of 
view of its origins” 

3. Micro-senses, such as the specific, subordinate senses of knife 
(such as “table knife,” “weapon knife,” “surgical knife,” etc.), 
one of which will usually be activated in the construal process” 

4. Sense spectra, which resemble something of a semantic contin- 
uum containing local senses”! 


All this makes the analysis of polysemy a delicate operation! It does 
not entirely invalidate the standard lexicographic practice of listing 
‘the senses’ of a word; but it does necessitate a more careful under- 
standing of this practice. What dictionaries generally provide is, in 


2 These categories are Cruse’s reinterpretation of James Pustejovsky’s four 
“qualia roles”: respectively, the constitutive role, the formal role, the telic role, and the 
agentive role (Pustejovsky 1995). 

5 Indeed, a significant property which distinguishes micro-senses from contex- 
tual modulation is that of “default specificity” (Croft and Cruse 2004, 129-30). 
Words such as knife have a strong tendency towards specific rather than generic con- 
struals; that is, in most contexts knife will evoke a specific kind of knife. Conversely, 
activation of the hyperonymic reading usually requires overt contextual pressure (as 
in all kinds of knives). 

>! While I have listed this with Cruse’s other categories, I find his defence of sense 
spectra unconvincing, both in Cruse 1986 and in Cruse 2004. The primary example 
he gives does not hold up under scrutiny. He claims that the meaning of mouth is a 
sense spectrum, with the core (literal) meaning being the mouth of a human or ani- 
mal, and various metaphorical extensions moving progressively further from the 
literal meaning. Thus, human mouth is at one end of the spectrum, mouth of bottle 
and mouth of cave are somewhere in the middle, and mouth of river is at the other 
end. He constructs two sentences to demonstrate that coordination of the senses at 
the extremes of the spectrum results in zeugma (coordination of incompatible 
senses), while coordination of those in the middle does not—namely, ?The poisoned 
chocolate slipped into Contessa’s mouth just as her yacht entered that of the river, but 
The mouth of the cave resembles that of a bottle (Cruse 2004, 118). However, the ap- 
parent normality of the latter is due to the meaning of the verb resemble, which in- 
vites the hearer to construct some kind of correspondence between its arguments. 
Thus, compare Cruse’s examples with: Contessa’s mouth resembles that of a river 
(which is at least more normal than the first sentence above, though it is not as easy 
to find a correspondence), and ?The note slipped out of the mouth of the bottle just as 
the bottle entered that of the cave. 

Rather than seeing mouth as a sense spectrum, it is more likely that the original, 
non-figurative meaning “animal mouth” has undergone a variety of fairly independ- 
ent metaphorical extensions, all based on either functional or physical similarity (or 
both), but not arranged in a linear, spectral fashion. Cruse’s spectrum probably re- 
lates to the fact that some of the derivative senses have become cognitively detached 
from the “animal mouth” sense—a phenomenon explored by Croft and Cruse (2004, 
204-6). 
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fact, a list of the most common and conventional construals of a 
word—the entrenched meaning-clusters, or default construals (Croft 
and Cruse 2004, 104). It must be recognised, however, that these con- 
ventional construals may be more or less discrete; and that every con- 
ventional construal will be capable of contextual variation. 

Langacker similarly argues 


that anything resembling what we would take to be an expression’s 
meaning rests and draws upon an elaborate, multifaceted conceptual 
substrate, with no specific line of demarcation being possible. Con- 
versely, any particular meaning we ascribe to a sentence presupposes 
some context—either the actual context or some imagined one. If a cer- 
tain meaning appears to be acontextual, this is only because the contex- 
tual features presupposed represent defaults. (Langacker 2003, 195)” 


Consequently, debates over ‘dictionary meanings may not always 
have cut-and-dried answers. This particularly applies to debates over 
the granularity of a dictionary definition—whether a broad sense 
should be broken into several fine-grained senses.” 

At this point, a word of caution is needed on the notion of “fuzzi- 
ness.’ Many current linguists, on the basis of Eleanor Rosch’s explora- 
tion of prototype effects (Rosch 1978), assert that cognitive categories 
(including word senses) have fuzzy boundaries.” It is claimed that at 
the periphery of the category, there may be uncertainty over whether 
a potential member is ‘inside’ or ‘outside.’ This is particularly the case 
with natural categories; for example, is a cyberpet a ‘real’ pet? Is a to- 
mato a FRUIT Or a VEGETABLE? Different subjects may give different 
judgments, or may vary in their judgment between different contexts, 
or may simply be unable to decide. Similarly, to return to our previ- 
ous example, does a blue, peppermint-flavoured, made-from-apples 
drink constitute apple juice? To take one of Lakoff’s examples, where 
is the cut-off point for defining a tall man?” Cases like these all sug- 
gest categories with fuzzy borders. 


32 While Langacker speaks of expressions and sentences, his comment is equally 
true for word meanings. 

3 Cf. Andersen and Forbes 1989, 8; Boas 2003, 175 n. 18; van der Merwe 2006b. 

*4 In BH studies, this line has recently been advocated by van Steenbergen (2002c, 
28, 34, 133-35; 2002b, 116) and van der Merwe (2006a; 2006b, 88); and while he is 
not a biblical scholar, see Taylor’s comments in van Wolde’s edited volume on Job 28 
(Taylor 2003, 174). 

3 Lakoff 1987; cited in Croft and Cruse 2004, 95. 
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However, although these are all valid examples for studying proto- 
type effects, Cruse has cautioned against hastily concluding that cate- 
gories have fuzzy boundaries. In Cruse 2004, while he accepts fuzzy 
category borders, he points out that not all categories have fuzzy 
boundaries: consider, for example, the ODD NUMBERS category. And 
even where a category is said to have a fuzzy boundary, this boundary 
is nonetheless important for understanding the category: “even fuzzy 
boundaries have locations, which are in principle specifiable” (2004, 
135). More importantly, he warns against confusing prototypicality 
with (degree of) category membership. Thus, while some non- 
prototypical members may have uncertain category membership 
status, this is not always the case: many non-prototypical category 
members have unambiguous, full category membership, and do not 
lie in a fuzzy border region (2004, 135-36). A MAGAZINE may be a 
debatable member of the BOOK category, in a fuzzy boundary region; 
however, an OSTRICH is immediately and universally accepted as a 
‘fully-fledged’ member of the BIRD category.” 

In Croft and Cruse 2004 (91-95), he goes further, and questions 
even the existence of fuzzy boundaries.” He argues instead that, for 
many categories, boundary placement is itself a matter of dynamic 
construal, so that different contexts will encourage different place- 
ments, and any two language-users will differ slightly in their con- 
strual of boundary placements. It is true that subjects are sometimes 
uncertain about category membership; but often this uncertainty is 
based on the premise that there is in principle a sharp boundary. 
However, this variation in construal does not imply that, for any one 
construal, there is anything ‘fuzzy’ about the boundary. Similarly, 
Lobner lists a number of sources of apparent fuzziness apart from 


3% In the terms used in psychological studies of prototype effects, this means that a 
“Goodness-of-Exemplar’ (GOE) rating for a potential category member does not 
necessarily imply an equivalent rating for its ‘degree of membership’ (DOM) in the 
category (Croft and Cruse 2004, 77-79). Both MAGAZINE and OSTRICH would have 
low GOE ratings in the given categories; yet they have very different DOM ratings 
(low for MAGAZINE in BOOK, high for OSTRICH in BIRD). Van der Merwe (2006b, 88) 
confuses GOE and DOM: “Categories tend to have fuzzy borders, e.g., they may in- 
clude items that are regarded as good examples of a category and those that are less 
typical”; and similarly, van Steenbergen 2002b, 116. 

*” Similarly, see Grandy 1992, 113. There seems to be some discrepancy between 
the accounts in Cruse 2004 and Croft and Cruse 2004 (the relevant section of which 
was written by Cruse), but both are nonetheless helpful. 
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meaning variation—such as ignorance and pragmatism—which dis- 
count many purported examples (Löbner 2002, 188-90). Whether 
these arguments entirely invalidate fuzzy boundaries is debatable; but 
caution is certainly warranted. 


4. Semantic frames 


The notion of semantic frames, pioneered by Charles J. Fillmore, fits 
well into Croft and Cruse’s broad cognitive model, and is presented 
by its advocates as an improvement on semantic fields.” Appealing to 
semantic frames avoids the illusion of direct relationships between 
words, and grounds these relationships is conceptual structures— 
conceptual ‘frames’ or ‘domains. ” Fillmore and Beryl T. Atkins ex- 
plain it thus: 


Semantic analyses within field theories posit systems of paradigmatic 
and syntagmatic relationships connecting members of selected sets of 
lexical items. A major activity for lexical semanticists influenced by the 
field theory notion is that of cataloguing the kind of interitem relations 
that can be defined for the elements of a lexicon, and characterizing the 
kinds of lexical sets that are structured in terms of such relationships. 
Semantic theories founded on the notion of cognitive frames or 
knowledge schemata, by contrast, approach the description of lexical 
meaning in a quite different way. In such theories, a word’s meaning can 
be understood only with reference to a structured background of ex- 


38 See ch. 5 for references to the literature, particularly n. 9 on p. 108. Note that I 
will use ‘semantic frames’ (or simply ‘frames’) to refer to the conceptual structures at 
the heart of the various theories advanced by Fillmore, Croft and many others, ‘frame 
semantics’ to refer collectively to theories which use semantic frames/domains as a 
major organising principle, and (capitalised) ‘Frame Semantics’ to refer to Fillmore’s 
theory in particular. 

3 While the terms ‘frame’ and ‘[cognitive] domain’ are now often used inter- 
changeably in cognitive linguistics to refer to a given conceptual framework or “back- 
ground knowledge structure” (Clausner and Croft 1999, 2), both are potentially am- 
biguous. ‘Domain’ is used in traditional field theory to refer to a group of associated 
lexical items. ‘Frame’ was used, particularly in older works, in a more restricted sense, 
inherited from Artificial Intelligence, to denote a dynamic process or ‘script’ with a 
sequence of events. (A ‘frame’ in current Frame Semantics is much broader, yet still 
incorporates ‘scripts’ as complex event frames containing subframes: Ruppenhofer et 
al. 2006, $6.1.1.) The main difference now is that they are associated with different 
pioneering scholars in cognitive linguistics: Fillmore uses ‘frames,’ while both Lang- 
acker and Lakoff use ‘domains.’ I will generally use ‘frame, though consider them 
interchangeable (cf. Croft and Cruse 2004, 15-17). 
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perience, beliefs, or practices, constituting a kind of conceptual prereq- 
uisite for understanding the meaning. Speakers can be said to know the 
meaning of a word only by first understanding the background frames 
that motivate the concept that the word encodes. Within such an ap- 
proach, words or word senses are not related to each other directly, 
word to word, but only by way of their links to common background 
frames and indications of the manner in which their meanings highlight 
particular elements of such frames. (Fillmore and Atkins 1992, 76-77, 
emphasis original) 


Field theory and semantic frames actually have much in common, 
since both organise words into groups that are associated by experi- 
ence. The crucial difference is that in lexical field theory, “words are 
defined relative to other words in the same lexical field, whereas in 
frame semantics, words are defined directly with respect to the frame” 
(Croft and Cruse 2004, 10). Moreover, a frame is much more than a 
field: it is not simply a collection of words in various (primarily para- 
digmatic) relationships, but a rich, structured conceptual framework, 
arising from life experience. 

There are powerful arguments for something like a ‘frame’ ap- 
proach to semantic analysis—one which pays attention to the com- 
plex interrelation of underlying concepts which is evoked and pre- 
supposed by words and expressions. A classic example is the word 
restaurant, and the concept RESTAURANT which it symbolises and 
evokes. The concept RESTAURANT is closely tied to many others, such 
as CUSTOMER, WAITER, ORDERING, EATING, and BILL; yet there are no 
structural-semantic relations involved (such as hyponymy or an- 
tonymy). These concepts are related purely by ordinary, structured 
human experience; yet these relationships are integral to our under- 
standing of restaurant.” 

Croft and Cruse discuss a wide range of other semantic phenom- 
ena which, they argue, cannot be adequately explained without re- 
course to a complex underlying conceptual framework.” For exam- 
ple, we saw in chapter 2 (page 26) that girl, boy, woman, and man 
cannot simply be explained in terms of sense-components, such as 
[+CHILD][+FEMALE], [+CHILD][-FEMALE], and so on. Instead, we 
need some sort of frame-based account. 


40 Cf. Croft and Cruse 2004, 7. 
“| The following examples are drawn from Croft and Cruse 2004, 8ff. 
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In a frame semantics analysis, man, boy, woman and girl evoke frames 
that include not just the biological sexual distinction but also differences 
in attitudes and behavior towards the sexes that would explain the tradi- 
tional asymmetry in the use of boy/girl and the more recent change in 
the use of woman, including its hypercorrective use. (Croft and Cruse 
2004, 9) 


Similarly, the variety of oppositions used in English to describe verti- 
cal extent is puzzling on a field analysis. Why are humans fall or 
short, while objects measured by distance from a baseline (such as a 
tree branch) are high or low, and buildings are tall or low? This is no 
difficulty for the frame approach, since these oppositions are not 
autonomous lexical relationships, but operate within various frames 
(for humans, buildings, and other objects). Within a particular frame, 
it is possible to specify the opposites used for vertical extent. Indeed, 
in some frames only one item from the expected antonomous pair is 
normally used: compare low-flying aircraft and high-flying business- 
man with ?high-flying aircraft and ?low-flying businessman. 

While field theory defines the meaning of a word in contrast with 
neighbouring words in its field, there are cases where this is very diffi- 
cult, because there are no contrasting words. Croft cites the case of 
the word hypotenuse in English, in which (unlike in German) there 
are no terms for the other two sides of a right-angled triangle. Never- 
theless, the meaning of the English and German terms is identical, 
since (by a frame semantic account) “the word concept is linked di- 
rectly to the frame, in this case the RIGHT ANGLE TRIANGLE frame” 
(Croft and Cruse 2004, 10). It could be argued that in English, hy- 
potenuse is related to the complex expression right-angled vertex; 
however, the relationship is a spatial one—a relationship which 
makes no sense apart from a particular mental conception of the 
shape of a right-angled triangle. This mental conception must be in 
some way extrinsic to the meaning of hypotenuse itself, since the con- 
cepts HYPOTENUSE and RIGHT-ANGLED TRIANGLE are not the same. 

In fact, there are many word concepts which inherently refer to 
other concepts extrinsic to the word concept itself. Croft cites words 
which presuppose a prior history (scar, widow); words which presup- 
pose understanding of a particular aspect of their possessor (gallop > 
the body of a horse, hungry > the physiology of living things, lap > a 
person’s posture and the supporting function); and perhaps most im- 
portantly, words whose concepts “cannot be understood apart from 
the intentions of the participants or the social and cultural institu- 
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tions and behavior in which the action, state or thing is situated” 
(Croft and Cruse 2004, 11). For example, vegetarian only makes sense 
in the context of a culture in which meat-eating is common. 

The heart of a frame-based approach to semantics, then, is rela- 
tionships between concepts—particularly that between a profile and 
its base.” The profile is “the concept symbolized by the word in ques- 
tion,” and its base is “that knowledge or conceptual structure that is 
presupposed by the profiled concept” (Croft and Cruse 2004, 15). For 
example, HYPOTENUSE is based on, or presupposes, the RIGHT- 
ANGLED TRIANGLE frame, with its conception of three sides spatially 
coordinated in a particular way. Similarly, to understand the concept 
RADIUS (and hence the word radius) requires prior knowledge of the 
CIRCLE concept.” In fact, both hypotenuse and radius profile nothing 
more than a straight line; the difference lies in the bases against which 
they are profiled (cf. Taylor 2002, 193-94). 

Croft defines ‘frame’ in terms of this profile-base relationship: a 
frame is “A SEMANTIC STRUCTURE THAT FUNCTIONS AS THE BASE FOR 
AT LEAST ONE CONCEPT PROFILE (typically, many profiles)” (Croft 
and Cruse 2004, 15, emphasis original). These two conceptual enti- 
ties—a profile and its frame—are simultaneously evoked, for either 
the addresser or the addressee, when a word is used.” 


® The terminology comes from Langacker (1987a, 1987b, 1991), who explores 
profile-base relationships in great depth. Cf. also Taylor 2002, chap. 10; Evans and 
Green 2006, 538-44. 

® Note the various uses of the word ‘profiled’ in frame semantics terminology: 
RADIUS is “profiled against” (or “in”) the CIRCLE frame. The verb ‘profile’ is also used 
for the relationship between a word form and its word concept; e.g., “English river 
profiles a more or less permanent flow of water in a natural channel, presupposing a 
frame specifying the relevant topographical features” (Croft and Cruse 2004, 20). 

* In Crofts usage, ‘base’ and ‘domain/frame’ are almost interchangeable—a base 
is a frame. For Langacker and Taylor, a base and a domain are different conceptual 
entities: “The base of an expression is the conceptual content that is inherently, in- 
trinsically, and obligatorily invoked by the expression. A domain is a more general- 
ized ‘background’ knowledge configuration against which conceptualization is 
achieved” (Taylor 2002, 195, emphasis original). In Croft’s account, this distinction is 
captured by the complex networks of frames which constitute conceptual structure 
(see below). I will follow Croft’s use of terms. 

® This is not to assume that the profile and base evoked will be the same for ad- 
dresser and addressee. There will almost inevitably be at least small differences, due 
to different life experiences, perspectives, etc. However, the relative success of the 
majority of communication indicates that most of the time the differences are fairly 
minor. 
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Thus, the relationship between a word form, its corresponding 
concept (or profile), and its presupposed frame can be represented as 
in figure 3.1 (illustrated with the word radius). 


Word form 


radius 


Concept profile Base / Frame 


profiles / 


symbolises 


presupposes / 
is profiled 
against 


evokes 


Figure 3.1 Relationship between a word form, profile, and frame 


A base or frame is a complex conceptual structure, which usually 
profiles a wide range of concepts (for example, RADIUS, ARC, DIAME- 
TER, CENTRE, SEGMENT). Moreover, a base may in turn be profiled 
against another frame—or several frames. For example, HUMAN 
BEING presupposes a number of frames, including those of physical 
objects, living things, and volitional agents.“ The result is a complex 
network of interrelated concepts, called a domain/frame network or 
matrix.” 

This network of profile-base relationships must eventually bottom 
out, with frames that are not profiled in any other, more ‘basic,’ 
frame. These are frames associated with “directly embodied human 
experience” (Croft and Cruse 2004, 24); or in Langacker’s terms, they 
are “irreducible realms of experiential potential” (Langacker 2000b, 
2). Langacker calls these basic domains, as opposed to abstract do- 
mains (Langacker 1987a, 147-50); and I will similarly distinguish be- 
tween basic and abstract frames. Basic frames at least include those 


46 Cf. Croft and Cruse 2004, 25. 

47 “Any given word provides access to a rich network of conceptual knowledge; 
specific uses of a word shine a spotlight, as it were, on portions of the conceptual 
network” (Taylor 2003, 177). 

48 Cf. Lakoff’s discussion of preconceptual structures, both basic-level and image- 
schema (Lakoff 1987, 302). 
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for SPACE, MATERIAL, TIME, FORCE, as well as a host of bodily sense 
perceptions (COLOR, HARDNESS, LOUDNESS, HUNGER, PAIN, etc.).” 

The complexity of frame matrices simply mirrors the complexity of 
human cognition. As Croft points out, “no concept exists autono- 
mously: all are understood to fit into our general knowledge of the 
world in one way or another” (Croft and Cruse 2004, 16). For the 
purpose of lexical analysis, however, the most important relationship 
is that of profile and base. Croft argues that a linguistic concept can- 
not be described by the profile alone, nor by its base alone. Rather, 
“THE MEANING OF A LINGUISTIC UNIT MUST SPECIFY BOTH THE PRO- 
FILE AND ITS BASE” (Croft and Cruse 2004, 15, emphasis original). 
Langacker makes the same point: “The semantic value of an expres- 
sion resides in neither the base nor the profile alone, but in their 
combination” (Langacker 1987a, 183). 

Though he does not use the term ‘profile; ® Fillmore nevertheless 
illustrates this principle by comparing the near-synonyms land and 
ground. In this case, the profiled concepts (in their default construal) 
are virtually identical, but they are profiled against different frames: 
land is profiled against the dry surface of the earth, in contrast with 
sea; while ground is profiled against the solid surface of the earth in 
contrast with air. “The words ‘land’ and ‘ground,’ then, differ not so 
much in what it is that they can be used to identify, but in how they 
situate that thing in a larger frame” (Fillmore 1982, 121).°' 

At this point, the promise of frame semantics for the study of BH 
semantics may begin to be appreciated. Consider, for example, the 
PTX family of terms (PTY, PT, PTY, etc.), usually translated “be 
righteous,” and so on. A number of the questions that have plagued 
discussion of PTX terms are obviously frame-related questions. When 
should we construe an ethical meaning, and when a narrow forensic 
meaning? Do the terms always pertain to social relationships or be- 


® Langacker refers to abstract frames as “complex categories”; and his umbrella 
terms for basic domains and more complex conceptualisations is “cognitive domain” 
(Langacker 2000b, 4). 

°° ‘Though see Fillmore and Baker 2010, 317. 

>! Fillmore (and similarly Croft and Cruse 2004, 18) is slightly unhelpful in de- 
scribing GROUND as “the dry surface of the earth as it is distinct from the arr above 
it” (emphasis mine), rather than “the solid surface of the earth” (hence, solid ground). 
Interestingly, while aeroplanes may be grounded, on the other hand they also land. 
Thus, in their default construals, land (the verb) in this sense is profiled against a 
different frame from that of land (the noun)! 
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haviour? Is NPT¥/PT¥ a covenantal term or a creational term?” Is it 
about correspondence to an external norm or fidelity to a relation- 
ship?” These questions relate not simply to the concept profiles, but 
to the frames against which they are profiled—the conceptual struc- 
tures into which they fit, including presupposed beliefs and related 
concepts. 

To take the ‘covenantal vs. creational’ question, consider the pro- 
posal that biblical RIGHTEOUSNESS is a covenantal concept—and, to 
take the strongest version, that NPT¥ means “loyalty to the covenant” 
or “covenant behaviour.” We could re-express this in frame- 
semantic terms as follows: that nPTX is profiled against the covE- 
NANT frame (that is, the frame primarily evoked by 1773); or less di- 
rectly, that the frame evoked by 7B is itself profiled against the 
COVENANT frame. 

However, to test this proposal, we would need to consider a num- 
ber of other possibilities—namely, that the concept profiles of NPT 
and m2 are both profiled against another common base; that the 
two concept profiles are, in fact, not related in a profile-base or sibling 
relationship; or, to take the converse of the above proposal, that the 
frame evoked by m33 is profiled against the RIGHTEOUSNESS frame, 
that is, the frame primarily evoked by N7¥. To contrast the two ex- 
tremes, then, we might ask, Is NPT¥ a COVENANT term, or is M2 a 
RIGHTEOUSNESS term? These are the types of questions for which a 
frame-related approach holds great promise. 

In light of the work of Gerrit van Steenbergen (2002a, 2002b, 
2002c, 2003), it should be noted that frame semantics is entirely com- 
patible with approaches that emphasise culture and worldview as in- 
dispensable aspects of semantic analysis. This is evident from various 
descriptions of frames in the literature, for instance, as “schematic 
representations of the conceptual structures and patterns of beliefs, 
practices, institutions, images, etc. that provide a foundation for 
meaningful interaction in a given speech community” (Fillmore, 
Johnson, and Petruck 2003, 235). Thus, a conceptual frame can be 
viewed as a single (though not autonomous) unit within the “cogni- 
tive organization of a culture” (van Steenbergen 2002c, 51). 


5 Cf. Seifrid 2001, 2004. 
5 Cf. Cremer 1915, 300; TDOT X11.243-44. 
> Cf. Ziesler 1972. 
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5. Dynamic construal, frames, sense, and sense relations 


The dynamic construal approach to semantics, and Frame Semantics 
in particular, posits some qualifications to the traditional structuralist 
account of sense and sense relations. 

First, D. Alan Cruse, in his more recent book on lexical semantics 
(Cruse 2004), contrasts Lyons’s structuralist definition of ‘sense’ with 
a cognitive understanding.» The sense of a word is not constituted by 
its sense relations, but rather (at least partly) by “some kind of mental 
representation of the type of thing that it can be used to refer to” 
(Cruse 2004, 27).°° Furthermore, Cruse assumes “that the main func- 
tion of linguistic expressions is to mobilize concepts, that concepts 
are the main constituents of sense, and that sense (and hence con- 
cepts) constrains (even if it does not directly determine) reference” 
(2004, 27).3” 

In other words, expressions (including lexemes) are not related di- 
rectly to one another, but rather, “sense relations are relations be- 
tween concepts” (Cruse 2004, 145). Expressions are related via under- 
lying mental structures, that is, via the conceptual frames which they 
evoke. As well as being more theoretically satisfying, this viewpoint 
encourages an account of inter-lexical relations that focuses on the 
peculiarities and structures of the particular conceptual frames in- 
volved, and their interrelationships, rather than on broad semantic 
generalisations. 

Secondly, sense relations are “not between words as such, but be- 
tween particular contextual construals of words” (Croft and Cruse 
2004, 141). Consequently, sense relations are not invariable compo- 
nents of the language system, but are themselves a matter of dynamic 
construal, dependent on particular construals of the constituent 


°° Indeed, Cruse’s account contrasts with his own earlier structuralist explanation 
(Cruse 1986, 15-16; cf. Taylor 2002, 192-93). 

°° This also challenges ‘real-world’ approaches, in which the meaning of an ex- 
pression is the real-world state of affairs to which it relates (n. 3 on p. 13 above). Just 
as there are no direct relationships between words, so there are no direct relationships 
between words and the real world: rather, all such relationships are mediated by the 
“entities in mental space” (Taylor 2002, 189) to which linguistic expressions actually 
refer; see also Langacker 1991, 55-56. 

°” If the notion of sense is anchored in this way to concepts and “mental represen- 
tation,” then, once again, encyclopaedic aspects of meaning must inevitably encroach 
on lexical meaning. 
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words.’ For example, the difference between antonyms and comple- 
mentaries is not primarily related to their underlying real-world 
properties, but to the way these properties are perceived or construed. 
With antonyms, their underlying property is construed as gradable, 
whereas with complementaries, it is construed as either present or 
absent. 

Indeed, there are some pairs of opposites (such as clean:dirty) 
which seem to shift, subject to all the usual constraints, between com- 
plementarity, antonymy, and a hybrid category in which one is con- 
strued as absolute and the other as gradable. In the horror film genre, 
LIFE and DEATH are not construed as exhaustively dividing the con- 
ceptual domain, so that neither dead nor alive becomes perfectly ac- 
ceptable. An example of the hybrid construal, taken from Cruse 
(Croft and Cruse 2004, 168), is the following: 


(1) A: Is John dead? 
B: No, he’s very much alive. 


Similarly, syntagmatic relations are a matter of construal. For exam- 
ple, a description of the verb drink might state that it requires a living 
agent as its subject, and a viscous substance as its object. The actual 
requirement, however, is that its subject and object must be capable 
of being construed as (respectively) agentive and viscous. Thus, in the 
following sentence the meaning of drank prompts a figurative inter- 
pretation of the earth as an agent: 


(2) The parched earth drank the rain. 


Similarly, the meanings of the verbs pour and wash over require sub- 
jects that can be construed as viscous;” hence, consider the following 
examples: 


(3) a. The rubble poured down the embankment. 
b. Grief washed over her. 


In sentence (a), the construal involves relaxing the prototypical no- 
tion of a pourable substance; in sentence (b), it invokes the AN EMO- 
TION IS A LIQUID metaphorical mapping to construe grief as liquid 
substance. 


58 Cf. Croft and Cruse 2004, 141ff.; Cruse 2004, 269-71. 
5 Cf. Boas 2003, 176 n. 19. 
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6. Metaphor, mental spaces, and frame blending 


One of the areas in which cognitive linguistics has contributed greatly 
to linguistic understanding is in its analysis of metaphor and, more 
recently, metonymy.” 


6.1. Cognitive Metaphor Theory 


What is sometimes known as Cognitive Metaphor Theory (CMT), 
which came principally from the work of George Lakoff, Mark John- 
son, and Mark Turner (Lakoff and Johnson 1980; Lakoff 1987; Lakoff 
and Turner 1989),°' rests on the notion of frames/domains. “Meta- 
phor is characterized as the conceptual phenomenon whereby a target 
domain is structured and understood with reference to another, more 
basic source domain” (Langacker 2000b, 3).” The target domain is 
thus “the domain the sentence is actually about,” but the terms in 
which it is described evoke a separate source domain, very often 
drawn from the physical world or some aspect of human experience. 

Consider sentence (4) below, a fairly simple example from the HB. 
The target domain is the MORAL WILL of (in this case) the exiles in 
Babylon (vv. 15, 24)—a domain evoked by the common meaning of 
25 as “the locus of the moral will” (Block 1997-1998, 1.353). The 
source domain is that of PHYSICAL SUBSTANCES.” 


® Although I will focus on metaphor rather than metonymy, we need a basic un- 
derstanding of the distinction between the two. Simply put, metonymy is based on 
“inherent” or “essential experiential connections” between concepts, whereas “meta- 
phor and analogy reflect the universal human ability to link domains on the basis of 
experiential connections of many different sorts,” without an intrinsic metonymic 
connection (Sweetser and Fauconnier 1996, 4, emphasis original). In frame terms (to 
be explained shortly), metaphor involves the blending of two otherwise unrelated 
input frames, whereas metonymy involves either a single frame or two frames con- 
nected in a frame matrix, with no blending between the frames (cf. Croft and Cruse 
2004, 193, 216-20; Ruiz de Mendoza Ibänez 2000, 113). In fact, these describe the 
extremes of clear metonymy and metaphor: some figurative language resides some- 
where in between the two (Radden 2000). 

61 For recent summaries, see Croft and Cruse 2004, 193-221 and Evans and 
Green 2006, 286-327. 

® Cruse uses the terms ‘vehicle’ and ‘target’ as alternatives to ‘source domain’ and 
‘target domain,’ respectively (Croft and Cruse 2004, 194). 

& The [SUBSTANCE] frame in FrameNet 1.3 (http://framenet.icsi.berkeley.edu/) 
would be suitable here. Its definition states: “This frame concerns internally undiffer- 
entiated Substances.” 
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(4) Wwa 22 OF man Diwan aan 22 om 


wa-hd-siro-ti leb ha-’eben 
CO-CAUS-turn.aside-1sG|DEP heart|cnst ART-stone 
mib-besär-am we-nätat-ti la-hem 
ABL-flesh|CNST-3MPL.POSS Co-give-1sG|DEP DAT-3MPL 
léb basar 


heart|cnst flesh 


“T will remove the heart of stone from their flesh and give them a heart 
of flesh” (Ezek 11:19b) 


In CMT, metaphors are typically described using the formula TARGET 
DOMAIN IS SOURCE DOMAIN. For instance, the sentences in (5) are 
based on the metaphor A PERSON IS AN ANIMAL (Ruiz de Mendoza 
Ibáñez 2000, 112). 
(5) a. Heisa pig. 

b. Sheisa dragon. 


c. He dogged me all day. 
d. He left with his tail between his legs. 


However, metaphors are invariably more complex than the simple 
formula. The meaning of a metaphor depends on the existence of, or 
rather the ability to construe, a set of mappings or correspondences 
between the source and target domains. Thus, in the examples above, 
the imagery invites us to search for contextually appropriate ways in 
which the person might be pig-like, or dragon-like, or behaving as 
dogs do. 

Returning to Ezekiel 11:19b, merely equating the target and source 
domains is rather too simple. The nature of the mapping draws a cor- 
respondence between the characters of the equated entities—the 
moral character of the person and the physical character of the sub- 
stance. Thus, we could express the metaphor as: THE CHARACTER OF 
A PERSON’S MORAL WILL IS THE NATURE OF A PHYSICAL SUBSTANCE. 

This metaphor mapping is applied twice in Ezekiel 11:19b; indeed, 
the meaning of the whole is produced by a comparison of the indi- 
vidual metaphors, while our interpretation of each also depends in 
part on creating a meaningful contrast. In particular, the expression 
leb basar “a heart of flesh” would not have the same force on its own: 
in its “physical organ” sense, a leb is always basär. The interpretive 
key is the marked physical difference between ‘eben “stone” and basar 
“flesh”: ‘eben is hard, unyielding, and lifeless, while basar is compara- 
tively soft, malleable, and (construed here as) living. This contrast 
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enables us to find a meaningful correspondence between the source 
and target domains. We understand the present spiritual disposition 
of the exiles to be lifeless, that is, entirely devoid of right moral char- 
acter, and stubbornly unchanging and unresponsive to God. Indeed, 
the expression “the heart of stone from their flesh” suggests an en- 
tirely alien entity within their otherwise human selves—or conversely, 
that they lack within their human basar a core element of genuine 
humanness. The promised change will see them infused with a vi- 
brant moral character and a compliant, responsive disposition to- 
wards God and his will, which amounts to a fully restored humanity. 


6.2. Mental spaces and Blending Theory 


This interpretation may seem to claim a great deal. However, that is 
the power of metaphor: the search for a mapping between the two 
domains often results in a meaning beyond the sum of the parts. This 
is illustrated by the following example: 


(6) This surgeon is a butcher. 


Nothing in either source or target domain, on its own, would suggest 
a negative sense. In particular, nothing in our normal perception of 
butchers suggests that they are careless and dangerously incompetent; 
yet this is precisely what the metaphoric blend of the two domains 
implies about the surgeon.” 

Indeed, the key word here is blend. The original CMT of Lakoff 
and others has been more recently improved by combining it with 
Gilles Fauconnier’s theory of mental spaces (Fauconnier 1985, 1997, 
2004a; Fauconnier and Turner 1998; Sweetser and Fauconnier 1996; 
Dancygier and Sweetser 2005), which includes the important notion 
of frame/domain blending (Fauconnier 1997, chap. 6; Fauconnier and 
Turner 2002). 

Fauconnier describes mental spaces as follows: 


Mental spaces are small conceptual packets constructed as we think and 
talk for purposes of local understanding and action. They are partial as- 


64 The example has been discussed by a number of authors; see, for instance, 
Grady, Oakley, and Coulson 1999, Vega Moreno 2004, Croft and Cruse 2004, 208-9, 
and Brandt and Brandt 2005. 

& See the cited literature for explanations. For a more intricate and entertaining 
example, see Turner and Fauconnier’s (2000, 133-35) analysis of the attested sen- 
tence If Clinton were the Titanic, the iceberg would sink. 
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semblies containing elements and are structured by frames and cogni- 
tive models. They are interconnected and can be modified as thought 
and discourse unfold. (Fauconnier 2004b, 662) 


Fauconnier and Turner initially explored mental spaces with respect 
to a wide range of phenomena, often associated with ‘space build- 
ers —expressions that either open a new partial, short-term mental 
space based on and linked to an existing discourse-active space, or 
shift the focus to an existing space (Fauconnier 1997, 40). 

Mental spaces were specifically applied to CMT by Grady, Oakley, 
and Coulson (1999), with what they dubbed the Blending Theory 
(BT) of metaphor.“ Crucially, where earlier cognitive metaphor the- 
ory had operated with two domains and correspondences between 
these, blending theory typically posits (at least) four mental spaces. 
The source and target domains of CMT are retained as input spaces, 
along with the correspondences between these; but to these are added 
a generic space and a blend space. The generic space consists of the 
intersection of the input spaces, that is, the conceptual structure that 
they share, while the blend space consists of the combination of the 
input spaces, where elements from each interact with each other. 

The result of this interaction, according to mental space theory, is 
that the blend space will have an ‘emergent structure’ with inferences 
not predictable from the individual source frames (Fauconnier and 
Turner 1998). We saw this with the surgeon-butcher in (6), and it is 
also the case with Ezekiel 11:19b in (4). First, note that the metaphor 
utilises an entrenched metonymic sense (or range of senses) of leb 
“heart”: the folk belief that the organ was the seat of one’s thoughts, 
attitude, will, and conscience led to the direct use of leb to signify 
these abstract personal characteristics. The frequency of this sense 
strongly suggests that in many cases the metonymic link to the organ 
itself would have been faint at best. 

In Ezekiel 11:19b, the use of leb with physical substances reacti- 
vates the link to the base sense of leb as an organ. However, unlike in 
this BODY PART source frame, the /éb in the blend space can be made 
of a material other than flesh. Moreover, the blend produces the im- 


6 Cf. Coulson 2001; Brandt and Brandt 2005; Fauconnier and Turner 2008. For 
an excellent and concise presentation of BT with respect to a metaphor from the HB, 
see Van Hecke 2005a. 

% This is Langacker’s general principle of “partial compositionality” (Langacker 
2000a, 4-5). 
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plication that the material from which a person’s heart (organ) is made 
determines the character of the person’s moral will. Once again, this is 
not predictable from the individual input domains.‘ 


6.3. CMT and conventionalised metaphors 


So far, I have focused on metaphors that are not fully established or 
conventionalised—that is, relatively novel or ‘living’ metaphors. The 
most revolutionary claim of CMT relates to the other end of the spec- 
trum: metaphors that are so conventionalised and entrenched that 
they are almost never recognised as metaphors at all. Rather than 
simply dismiss these as ‘dead’ metaphors, Lakoff and his associates 
insisted that conventionalised metaphors are extremely common in 
everyday language, and fundamental not only to our communication 
but to our cognitive processes. It is now widely accepted that “our 
ordinary conceptual system, in terms of which we both think and act, 
is fundamentally metaphorical in nature” (Lakoff and Johnson 1980, 
3). Indeed, when it comes to ideas not directly connected to physical 
experience, we simply cannot conceive of them other than through 
metaphoric processes. These are “the metaphors we live by” (Lakoff 
and Johnson 1980). Lakoff argues: 


In domains where there is no clearly discernible preconceptual structure 
to our experience, we import such structure via metaphor. Metaphor 
provides us with a means for comprehending domains of experience 
that do not have a preconceptual structure of their own. ... Compre- 
hending experience via metaphor is one of the great imaginative tri- 
umphs of the human mind. (Lakoff 1987, 303) 


Lakoff divides preconceptual structures into two types: basic-level 
structures, which include categories such as hunger, pain, water, 
wood, stone, people, cats, and so on, and image schemas, which are 
schematic patterns arising from physical experience, such as source- 


6 As an aside, one of the strengths of CMT, particularly its BT enhancement, is 
that it is compatible with Aristotle’s enduring explanation of the metaphor, as de- 
scribed by Umberto Eco (1984, 87-129). In discussing the examples the leg of the 
table and the neck of the bottle, Eco describes the metaphoric process in BT-like 
terms: “two images are conflated, two things become different from themselves, and 
yet remain recognizable, and there is born a visual (as well as conceptual) hybrid” 
(96). Moreover, Eco underscores the cognitive nature of metaphor, and even suggests 
that Aristotle, albeit unwittingly or confusedly, preempted this ‘discovery’ of cogni- 
tive linguistics (99-103). 
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path-goal, container-content, centre-periphery, linkage, force, and 
balance.” 

The claims of Lakoff and others explain why so many convention- 
alised metaphors are not simply isolated linguistic phenomena, but 
exist within a set of expressions with the same figurative mapping 
structure, and to which novel examples can easily be added. Two 
well-known and productive mappings of this kind are the LIFE Is A 
JOURNEY (7) and A THEORY IS A BUILDING (8) metaphors. The sTATES 
ARE CONTAINERS mapping in (9) imposes a particular image- 
schematic structure on the target domain.” 


(7) a. He’s at a crossroads in his life. 
b. She got a head start in life. 
c. I can’t ever seem to get where I want to in life. 


(8) His theory is shaky and rests on weak foundations. Unless he can shore 
it up, the critics will demolish it. 


(9) a. They’re in love. 
b. How do we get out of this mess? 
c. Hefellinto a deep depression. 


Thus, many metaphors turn out to be derived from schematic, pro- 
ductive, and deeply-ingrained conceptual mappings.” We almost 
never consciously choose to use these, but rather, as Marcel Danesi 
explains: 


A conventionalized metaphor is automatic, effortless, and established by 
the community. To say that ideas are geometrical objects—that they are 
parallel, diametrically opposite, etc.—is a reflex discourse pattern that we 
have acquired from our culture. (Danesi 1997, 34) 


© Lakoff 1987, 302; Langacker 2000b, 3. Clausner and Croft (1999, 14) argue that 
image schemas are a subtype of domain, namely, “image schematic domains.” More- 
over, image schematic domains are both basic and schematic, relating to the patterns 
that “recur in a variety of embodied domains and structure our bodily experience.” 

7” Examples adapted from Evans and Green 2006, 299-300; Langacker 2003, 212- 
13; Croft and Cruse 2004, 196. On image schemas and domains, including the role of 
image schemas in metaphors, see Clausner and Croft 1999. Several scholars have 
pointed out deficiencies with Lakoff and Johnson’s formulation A THEORY IS A 
BUILDING. Taylor (2002, 497), adapting the proposal of Clausner and Croft (1997), 
reformulates it as: THE VALIDITY OF AN ARGUMENT IS THE STRUCTURAL INTEGRITY 
OF A BUILDING. 

7 In fact, Lakoff, Turner, and Johnson have gone further than this, suggesting 
that “it could be the case that every word or phrase in a language is defined at least in 
part metaphorically” (Lakoff and Turner 1989, 119). 
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Moreover, many such mappings seem to occur in a range of culture 
and language groups, which suggests that they arise from innate and 
universal aspects of human cognition. We will see examples of this in 
chapter 9, though more work is required in this area.” Nevertheless, 
current cross-linguistic research into metaphors, using CMT and BT, 
is potentially of great benefit for semantic research in BH. Where 
there is wide cross-linguistic support for a given conceptual mapping, 
we may reasonably look to see if it is also evident in BH. This pro- 
vides us with ‘leads’ in the quest to analyse polysemy and semantic 
shift, and may help in formulating explanations for the same. 


6.4. Conventionalised metaphors, novel metaphors, and lexicology 


Finally, it should be noted that Lakoff et al. concentrate their analyses 
on conventionalised, entrenched metaphors which are mostly sub- 
conscious; and while these analyses are valuable, Cruse criticises the 
creators of CMT for neglecting novel metaphors, which he argues are 
crucial for understanding “the heart of metaphor as an interpretive 
mechanism” (Croft and Cruse 2004, 204). At the very least, we must 
recognise the differences between novel and conventionalised meta- 
phors, and the way they are mentally processed. This is particularly 
important in the field of lexical semantics. Indeed, I suggest distin- 
guishing at least three phenomena. 

The first is that of schematic, deeply-ingrained conceptual map- 
pings (including image schemas), which are subconsciously active in 
the minds of speakers in a language community. These provide part 
of the conceptual substrate for particular metaphors-in-use. 

The second phenomenon is the category of novel metaphors.” By 
this, I mean instances of language use in which more than one frame 
is evoked, and in which the hearer must search for a set of correspon- 
dences that will allow a meaningful blend of the source and target 
frames. This is the kind of metaphor we examined in relation to BT 
above. The key here is the dynamic process involved in constructing 
the metaphorical sense from a more entrenched sense.”* 


” Cross-linguistic testing is beginning, e.g., Slingerland 2005 and (more cau- 
tiously) Cienki 2005; but for contrary perspectives, see Queller 2003 and Rice 2003. 

73 These are traditionally called ‘living metaphors,’ or sometimes ‘poetic meta- 
phors’ (Crystal 2003, 80). 

™ Cf. John Lyons’ description of the process of metaphorical interpretation as a 
“search,” in which (by Grice’s maxims of co-operative interaction) the addressee is 
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The third phenomenon is the category of conventionalised meta- 
phors, which are the particular figurative expressions usually dis- 
cussed in CMT literature.” A conventionalised metaphor is an utter- 
ance which in some ways resembles a novel metaphor: a conceptual 
mapping can be identified which at least partly explains its meaning, 
and it will often have an alternative, seemingly less figurative sense.”° 
Indeed, conventionalised metaphors begin their lives as novel meta- 
phors, and probably always remain connected (albeit subconsciously) 
to the relevant mapping.” The key difference, however, is that the 
meaning of a conventionalised metaphor is directly retrieved (along 
with its frame) from the mental lexicon. No cognitive ‘searching’ is 
required to construct a meaningful interpretation: the context imme- 
diately selects the appropriate sense/frame. Cruse explains it thus: 


If, however, a metaphor is used sufficiently frequently with a particular 
meaning, it loses its characteristic flavour, or piquancy, its capacity to 
surprise, and hearers encode the metaphorical meaning as one of the 
standard senses of the expression. Interpreting it then no longer requires 
the activation of the metaphorical strategy, working through the literal 
meaning, but merely requires the looking up, as it were, of a dictionary 
entry, in much the same way, presumably, that idioms are interpreted. 
(Cruse 1986, 42)” 


This distinction between novel and conventionalised metaphors is 
not always clear-cut, since conventionality is a graded property, as is 
the salience of a (source) frame, and the semantic shift from a creative 
to an entrenched sense occurs gradually.” 


able “to calculate (or compute) the intended meaning of the utterance as a function 
of its literal meaning and of the context in which it is uttered” (Lyons 1995, 283, em- 
phasis original). 

> These are traditionally called “dead metaphors,’ or sometimes ‘frozen meta- 
phors’ (Cruse 1986, 41). See the critique of the term ‘dead metaphor’ in Kövecses 
2002, ix. 

7° In most cases, this conceptual mapping will be alive and well in the language 
users’ cognitive system. That is, there are typically both novel and conventionalised 
metaphors connected (more or less) to the one mapping. 

77 Cf. Cruse 1986, 41; Croft and Cruse 2004, 204-6. 

78 Cf. also Danesi 1997, 34. 

” Indeed, once the process is complete the newly conventionalised sense may it- 
self become the basis for further metaphoric extensions. Patrick Hanks illustrates this 
process with the expression take by storm (Hanks 2004, 264-65). The military idiom 
take (a place) by storm apparently arose in the 17th century, as a metaphoric exten- 
sion of the atmospheric-disturbance sense of storm. Over time, this “exploitation [i.e., 
novel extension] of a prototype” itself became “established as a prototype”; and in 
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Having identified three metaphorical phenomena, we need to ask 
which are relevant to lexicographical description. To begin with, 
more complex metaphors depend on a combination of words and 
ideas from different domains, rather than on any individual figurative 
LU. A lexicon is not the place to analyse such metaphors. In an ‘ordi- 
nary lexicon for a living language, the heart of the endeavour is syn- 
chronic identification and analysis of conventional word senses, so 
that novel metaphors are not particularly relevant. 

More conventionalised metaphoric senses of words obviously war- 
rant entries; but should their metaphoric character be represented? 
And what of schematic conceptual mappings—should these figure in 
a lexicon? I suggest that in a lexicon which is interested in cognitive 
semantics, describing such mappings, and linking entrenched meta- 
phoric LUs to their bases via these mappings, would be both relevant 
and helpful. This would be rather awkward in a paper lexicon; but 
electronic lexica make such a task much more feasible. 

Lexica of BH are not entirely ‘ordinary,’ for two reasons: they op- 
erate with an ancient form of the language (and in that sense, a non- 
living dialect), and in many cases they try to account for every usage 
of a word in the HB, whether entrenched or creative. Indeed, it is 
sometimes impossible to decide between conventionalised and novel 
senses. For all these reasons, a cognitively-oriented BH lexicon might 
attempt to elucidate some of the metaphoric mappings which under- 
lie novel as well as conventionalised uses of Hebrew words. This is by 
no means an easy task; but its long-term fruit would be a better un- 
derstanding and description of the thought structures that undergird 
the language of the Bible.” 


7. Concluding remarks 


This chapter has laid out the theoretical starting-point for my own 
approach to lexical semantics, namely, the observation that meaning 
is a matter of dynamic construal, operating on the basis of a number 
of constraints, as a result of which one or more conceptual frames are 
evoked—rich, structured cognitive categories, areas of (community- 


current usage, it is in turn “regularly exploited in several domains”: for instance, She 
took the fashion world by storm. 
#0 We will return to this, and start to explore how this might be done, in ch. 6 $5. 
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specific) shared mental organisation.” In this dynamic-construal 
frame-based model, sense relations are reinterpreted as relations be- 
tween concepts; words are related only via the conceptual structures 
they evoke, so that relations between expressions are also capable of 
dynamic construal in context. Furthermore, these frames are related 
to one another in complex networks, with relationships of various 
kinds, including both entrenched and novel metaphoric mappings. 


8! Cf. Clausner and Croft 1999, 3: “These four constructs—concepts, domains, 
construals, and categories—appear to us to represent the most widely accepted fun- 
damentals of cognitive semantics.” 


CHAPTER FOUR 
FROM TYPOLOGY TO RADICAL CONSTRUCTION GRAMMAR 


The relationship between grammar and meaning is probably the 
most crucial issue in current linguistic theory. 
—Langacker, Grammar and Conceptualization 


Since the focus of this book is lexical semantics, a chapter on gram- 
mar may seem like a digression. However, we will see in chapter 5 
that Fillmore’s Frame Semantics, and the FrameNet project which has 
grown out of it, approaches lexical semantics from the perspective of 
the relationship between syntax and semantics. Indeed, linguists are 
increasingly subscribing to the view that ‘grammar’ and ‘lexicon’ are 
the ends of a continuum, rather than entirely separate categories. A 
robust grammatical theory will therefore be crucial. In this chapter, I 
will introduce the key grammatical concepts underlying my approach 
as a whole; they will be particularly relevant from chapter 7 onwards. 

My approach to grammar has its genesis in two current fields of 
linguistic research, namely, linguistic typology and construction 
grammar; and above all, it follows William Croft’s synthesis of these 
fields in his theory of Radical Construction Grammar (RCG).' 

As an aside, my exploration of typology and RCG grew out of my 
attempts to convert the grammatical categories used in FrameNet 
into categories applicable to BH grammar. Given that Frame Seman- 
tics uses a very simple form of grammar, this seemed a relatively 
small hurdle. Instead, it raised many questions: What types of catego- 
ries are there, in BH and in languages generally? How should we go 
about identifying and defining categories in a given language? Are 
such categories really discrete and self-contained? In fact, such ques- 
tions have long perplexed linguists, particularly typologists. 


1 Although to this point I have focused on Croft’s theories regarding cognitive 
semantics, he is better known for his work in linguistic typology and grammar (Croft 
1991, 2001, 2003, 2005). Matthew Anstey (2006a, 2006b) has recently called for lin- 
guistic research into BH which is more in line with the conventions of general lin- 
guistic typology, and has modelled such an approach. I will not deal at length with 
questions of method in linguistic typology—though Croft’s work is at heart about 
valid methods, particularly in distributional analysis. 
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Linguistic typology has to do with cross-linguistic comparison 
through empirical study, utilising a broad sample of languages.’ Ty- 
pology began in the classification of languages according to various 
types, and linguistic typology is sometimes still described as language 
classification. However, largely through the work of Joseph Green- 
berg, typology developed into the study of systematic patterns that 
occur through languages, and the articulation of language universals, 
many of which are ‘implicational’ universals (Greenberg 1963, 58).’ 

Croft’s work in typology gave birth to Radical Construction 
Grammar (Croft 1991, 2001, 2005; Croft and Cruse 2004, 283-89).4 
Although RCG is a monumental theory, for our purposes it has three 
fundamental tenets:° 


1. The basic, primitive units of syntactic representation in any lan- 
guage are language-specific grammatical constructions. 

2. Grammatical categories—whether lexical categories like Noun 
and Verb, phrasal categories like NP and VP, or syntactic roles 
like Subject and Object—are entirely defined by or derived from 
the particular constructions in which they occur. 

3. Syntactic relations—that is, horizontal relations which are said 
to exist between elements in a construction, and which are de- 
fined independently of any semantic content—are illusory. In- 
stead, each element in a construction fills a syntactic role in the 
construction; that is, syntactic relations are meronymic (part- 
whole) relations. The only relations between elements in a con- 
struction are semantic relations. 


? For an introduction to the topic, particularly to the differences between the 
(functional-)typological approach to cross-linguistic comparison and Chomskyan 
structuralist-generative approaches, see Croft 2003, 1-30, 280-90. 

> Implicational universals are of the form “If x holds for a given language, then we 
find that y also holds.” 

* Although Croft calls his theory “radical,” John Taylor (2004), in his favourable 
review, finds himself, “in a strange sort of way,” at odds with the label; and he con- 
cludes, “In discussing the ‘radical’ nature of RCG I have, in effect, been arguing for 
the ‘naturalness’ of RCG, the inevitability, almost, of the RCG position, given the 
evidence of idioms (including constructional idioms), and the language-specific na- 
ture even of the ‘core’ constructions of a language” (Taylor 2004, 345). Note, how- 
ever, that Croft intends the label to indicate not the inherent ‘unnaturalness’ of RCG, 
but the fact that it “represents a dramatic break from prior syntactic theories” (Croft 
2001, 4). 

° Croft himself summarises RCG in five points (Croft 2001, 363-64). My three 
points are compatible with, but less comprehensive than, his five. 
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In $1 of this chapter I will give an overview of constructions (tenet 1) 
as well as the basic convictions shared by so-called construction 
grammars (what Croft [2005] dubbed “vanilla construction gram- 
mar”).° In $$2-3 we will look at the principles which distinguish RCG 
from other theories (tenets 2 and 3), before exploring how RCG ap- 
plies these principles to various linguistic questions. 


1. Construction grammar(s) 


RCG is but one of a number of grammatical theories which can be 
described as construction (or constructionist) grammars. The oldest 
and most influential are Ronald Langacker’s Cognitive Grammar 
(Langacker 1982, 1987a, 1991, 2000b, 2003, 2005; Taylor 2002; Evans 
and Green 2006) and Charles Fillmore and Paul Kay’s Construction 
Grammar (Fillmore, Kay, and O’Connor 1988; Kay 1997; Kay and 
Fillmore 1999; Kay 2002).’ The constructional approach of George 
Lakoff and his student Adele Goldberg (Lakoff 1987; Goldberg 1995) 
is a significant variation on Construction Grammar. Other recent off- 
shoots are Fluid Construction Grammar (De Beule and Steels 2005) 
and Embodied Construction Grammar (Chang et al. 2002; Bergen, 
Chang, and Narayan 2004; Bergen and Chang 2005). Except where it 
is important for my purposes, I will not dwell on the differences be- 
tween the various theories.* 


6 For overviews of construction grammars in general, see Croft 2001, 14-29; 
Goldberg 2003a; Croft and Cruse 2004, chap. 10; Langacker 2005, 101-4; Croft 2005; 
Schönefeld 2006. 

7 Note that I use (capitalised) ‘Construction Grammar’ to denote Fillmore and 
Kay’s theory specifically, and ‘construction grammar(s)’ to denote constructionist 
approaches in general. Apart from ‘RCG, I have avoided using acronyms for the 
various theories—mainly because they are used inconsistently, and are prone to am- 
biguity. For example, “CG’ is used sometimes for Construction Grammar and else- 
where for Cognitive Grammar; and ‘CxG’ is used sometimes for Construction 
Grammar and elsewhere for (vanilla) construction grammar. 

€ The four approaches discussed by both Croft (2001; Croft and Cruse 2004, chap. 
10) and Doris Schénefeld (2006) are Construction Grammar, Cognitive Grammar, 
Lakoff and Goldberg’s model, and RCG. In terms of their similarity to one another, 
Construction Grammar and Lakoft/Goldberg have significant commonalities, though 
there are differences in the way they handle relations between constructions (Croft 
and Cruse 2004, 272-78). Construction Grammar also has similarities with Head- 
Driven Phrase Structure Grammar (Pollard and Sag 1994) and Lexical Functional 
Grammar (Bresnan 1982; cf. Kay and Fillmore 1999, 3). Cognitive Grammar and 
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1.1. Background 


Construction Grammar developed from within generative grammar, 
as a reaction against some of its perceived flaws—though of all the 
constructionist approaches, Construction Grammar has retained the 
strongest links with formalist theories (cf. Croft and Cruse 2004, 266). 
Nevertheless, all construction grammars contrast in significant ways 
with the various versions of generative grammar, even though they 
share some very basic assumptions (Goldberg 2003a, 219; Langacker 
1987a, 4-5).? Broadly speaking, constructional approaches have more 
in common with functional grammars.’ 

In most generative theories, it is held that language is best analysed 
if the different aspects, or components, of linguistic knowledge are 
kept separate from one another." A typical generative model might 
posit three independent components of linguistic knowledge: phono- 
logical, syntactic, and semantic (though the precise components vary 
between theories). The only component which combines information 
from all these levels is the lexicon, which is thus seen as straddling the 


RCG, in turn, have much in common—though Langacker (2005) fails to appreciate 
this, possibly because he misunderstands Croft’s use of the term ‘syntactic’ (e.g., tenet 
3 above). Note in particular Croft’s claim that RCG conforms to the “content re- 
quirement’ of Cognitive Grammar (Croft 2001, 6). Taylor (2004), also a Cognitive 
Grammarian, has a more positive opinion of RCG. 

° Different construction grammarians have varying perspectives on the degree of 
contrast between Construction Grammar and generative grammar; compare, for 
example, Goldberg 2003a, 219 with Ostman and Fried 2005b, 1. Nevertheless, the 
contrast itself was clear from the very beginning of Construction Grammar (e.g., 
Fillmore, Kay, and O’Connor 1988, 501). 

10 I will not here assess the relative merits of construction grammars and the vari- 
ous functional grammars. Note, however, that Anstey has recently proposed a 
modified form of Functional Discourse Grammar (FDG) called Constructional FDG 
(Anstey 2006b, 87-93; 2008; 2009). His attempt to integrate Construction Grammar 
and FDG, while beyond the scope of the present work, is very significant—not only 
because it proposes a fundamental restructuring of FDG (though see Anstey 2006b, 
94), but because this has been developed in the context of BH research. It remains to 
be seen how this union will develop. His grammar inherits much of the notational 
complexity and (to the newcomer) opaqueness of Functional Grammar and FDG, 
though he proposes a number of simplifications; and it may prove to be a powerful 
mechanism for describing the inner structure of a construction. In that regard, Con- 
structional FDG seems quite compatible with construction grammars in general, but 
presents an alternative to the descriptive system of Construction Grammar. 

" For this reason, most generative grammars hold to a componential approach to 
grammar (cf. Croft and Cruse 2004, 225). This should be distinguished from compo- 
nential semantics (e.g., Nida 1975; van Steenbergen 2002a; 2002b). 
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other components. However, more recent versions of generative 
grammar have posited general linking rules, which relate the various 
components to one another. Importantly, irregularities in the system 
are restricted to the lexicon; the other components consist of general 
and consistently-applied rules. Figure 4.1 depicts this structure. 


phonological component 


ie~ linking rules 


syntactic component 


<—____—_ linking rules 


semantic component 


Figure 4.1 A componential model of grammar. Reproduced by permission of 
Oxford University Press from Croft 2001, 15, fig. 1.1. 


A decisive and landmark break from generative grammar came with 
Langacker’s major essay on “Space Grammar” (Langacker 1982), 
which later became Cognitive Grammar.” He proposed a series of 
“contrasting theses,” which had emerged from his deep dissatisfac- 
tion with the foundational principles of grammatical theory at the 
time. The theses he articulated included the importance of conven- 
tional linguistic ‘units,’ the symbolic nature of grammar (and thus the 
non-autonomy of syntax), a non-derivational view of grammar (i.e., 
rejecting ‘deep’ syntactic structures), and the lexicon-grammar con- 
tinuum. These, as we will see, are fundamental to what is now known 
as construction grammar—though Construction Grammar itself was 
developed somewhat later, and by a rather different route. 

The catalyst for Construction Grammar was the study of idioms 
(Fillmore, Kay, and O’Connor 1988; Nunberg, Wasow, and Sag 
1994).'” According to the generative model, both the syntactic well- 


12 Langacker avoids giving an ‘official’ reason for the name change, but he does 
offer this tongue-in-cheek remark: “A theory called space grammar can obviously not 
be taken seriously, but one called cognitive grammar is potentially of great intellec- 
tual significance” (Langacker 1987a, vi). 

® Cf. ch. 2 $3. 
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formedness and the semantic normality of complex expressions 
should rely only on the properties of the constituent lexemes and the 
general syntactic/semantic rules governing their proper combina- 
tion.'* Some idioms—namely, those which have a fixed form, known 
as lexically filled or substantive—pose few problems for such a 
model: they are listed in the lexicon, along with all other arbitrary 
form-meaning combinations. Included here are expressions such as 
kick the bucket, it takes one to know one (Croft and Cruse 2004, 233), 
and going great guns (Goldberg 2003a, 220). 

Idioms which are, to some extent, lexically open or schematic 
(“formal” in Fillmore, Kay, and O’Connor 1988) pose far greater 
problems. These include: 


(1) a. The X-er, the Y-er; e.g., The more, the merrier; The harder you 
work, the better you'll become. 
b. What’s X doing Y? e.g., What’s this doing here? What are they doing 
giving those to children? 
c. No X-ing! e.g., No running! No writing on the walls! 
d. Not half the X; e.g., He’s not half the doctor you are." 


These clearly cannot be listed in the lexicon, since they are grammati- 
cal combinations of constituent lexemes, and are highly productive. 
However, each also has idiosyncratic syntactic and/or semantic prop- 
erties, which cannot be predicted by a general set of rules. 

Even substantive idioms are often problematic. Fixed expressions 
like Believe you me, Be that as it may, kick the habit, and spill the 
beans are at least to some degree compositional, in that “the phrasal 
meaning, once known, can be analyzed in terms of the contributions 
of the idiom parts” (Nunberg, Wasow, and Sag 1994, 498). Nunberg 
et al. call such expressions idiomatically combining expressions.'‘ 

Thus, Nunberg et al. demonstrated that, contrary to widespread as- 
sumption, conventionality does not entail noncompositionality; that 
is, a great many lexically complex and compositional expressions 
have idiosyncratic properties in their form and/or meaning, which do 
not correspond with any regular rules of syntax or semantics. They 


14 In terms of sentence semantics, this framework is clear in Katz and Fodor 1963. 

'S For similar examples, and many more, see Fillmore, Kay, and O’Connor 1988; 
Nunberg, Wasow, and Sag 1994; Kay and Fillmore 1999. 

‘© This is a very short and simplified account of idioms, which can be categorised 
in a number of different ways; cf. Fillmore, Kay, and O’Connor 1988; Nunberg, Wa- 
sow, and Sag 1994; Croft and Cruse 2004, 229-36. 
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cannot be listed in the lexicon; and yet they are conventional form- 
function combinations. This suggests, as Langacker had earlier 
claimed, that ‘lexicon’ and ‘grammar lie on a continuum, rather than 
being entirely distinct components. 

Fillmore, Kay, and O’Connor, in their original essay, concluded 
that linguistic irregularities “cannot be accounted for by constructing 
lists of exceptions: the realm of idiomaticity in a language includes a 
great deal that is productive, highly structured, and worthy of serious 
grammatical investigation” (Fillmore, Kay, and O’Connor 1988, 534). 
Moreover, languages contain structures larger than lexical items that 
have particular, associated semantic and syntactic properties. They 
also suggested the possibility that the means of describing such form- 
meaning combinations might be generalised to represent the more 
regular aspects of grammar. 

This suggestion developed into Construction Grammar.” Con- 
struction grammarians claim not only that a constructional approach 
solves minor deficiencies in generative grammar. They claim that it 
will ultimately provide the most complete account of linguistic 
knowledge, accounting for all the data in a way which is consistent 
and cognitively satisfactory. This claim is what differentiates con- 
struction grammar from other theories which allow a limited place 
for constructions (Goldberg 2003a, 223).!° 


1.2. Constructions and the symbolic nature of language 


The main unifying feature of construction grammars, in contrast with 
the componential formalist model, is that they view all grammatical 
knowledge as consisting in “pairings of form and meaning that are at 
least partially arbitrary” (Croft and Cruse 2004, 257). In other words, 
grammatical knowledge is fundamentally symbolic, in the sense used 
by Langacker (1987a, 56-62); syntax and semantics are not self- 


17 “The hypothesis behind this methodology is that an account of the rich seman- 


tic, pragmatic, and complex formal constraints on these patterns readily extends to 
more general, simple or regular patterns” (Goldberg 2003a, 220). 

18 This is a very brief account of the origins of construction grammars, and I have 
by no means attempted a full-scale argument for construction grammar over other 
theories. For these, see the literature already cited. Evidence for a constructional ap- 
proach to language is also starting to emerge from studies into early language devel- 
opment; see e.g., Tomasello 2000a, 2000b; Diessel and Tomasello 2001; Chang 2004; 
Chang and Gurevich 2004; Goldberg, Casenhiser, and Sethuraman 2004. 
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contained modules.” The symbolic units (form-meaning pairings) 
which make up grammatical knowledge are called constructions. 

All constructions therefore have three aspects: formal properties,” 
semantic properties, and symbolic links between the formal and se- 
mantic properties.” This is shown in figure 4.2.” 

Formally, a construction consists of one or more elements, each of 
which has a particular syntactic role in the construction and (argua- 
bly) a syntactic relation to other elements. Syntactic roles pertain to 
the meronymic (part-whole) structure of a construction—what ele- 
ments a construction has. Syntactic relations pertain to horizontal, 
non-semantic relations between the elements. Assuming for the mo- 
ment the existence of syntactic relations, this formal structure is de- 
picted in figure 4.3a, and illustrated in figure 4.3b with the English 
Transitive Active Clause. The sentence John caught two fish is called a 
construct, or an instance of the English Transitive Active Clause.” 


1 Along with work on idioms, analyses of the semantics of argument structure 
constructions have been particularly important in casting doubt on the modular ap- 
proach; in particular, Sally Rice (1987) on Transitive constructions and Adele Gold- 
berg (1995) on Ditransitives, Resultatives, and so on. 

2 The formal pole in construction grammar is variously described as the syntac- 
tic pole, the morphosyntactic pole, or (especially in Cognitive Grammar) the phono- 
logical pole. I use ‘formal’ here as a broad descriptor. It should be stressed that the 
bipartite ‘form-meaning’ characterisation is not necessarily incompatible with tripar- 
tite schemes, such as conceptual, syntactic, and expression layers (Anstey 2006b). As 
will become apparent, the formal pole includes syntactic (in a restricted sense) and 
morphological/phonological properties. 

?! The symbolic links between form and meaning in construction grammar have 
some resemblance to the linking rules of generative theories—though “the symbolic 
link between form and conventional meaning is internal to a construction in [con- 
struction grammars], but is external to the syntactic and semantic components in 
[componential theories] (as linking rules)” (Croft 2001, 19). Actually, the very fact 
that generative grammarians have had to posit linking rules is suggestive of the weak- 
nesses which gave rise to construction grammars, and the greater the number and 
specificity of the linking rules posited, the closer generative grammar comes to re- 
semble constructional approaches. Fundamental differences between them remain, 
however—such as generative grammar’s claim that syntax is basically regular, and 
that it can be studied and described in isolation from semantics. 

2 There are many possible ways of depicting both constructions and the relation- 
ships between them. Some construction grammarians use a notation with boxes (or 
similar), though various simplified notions are also used. Langacker often uses a pic- 
torial system in his Cognitive Grammar. For our purposes, these are of secondary 
importance. 

? For reasons which will become apparent, the precise labels used in this diagram 
are not especially important; they are mainly mnemonic devices. 
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; ; CONSTRUCTION 
syntactic properties 


morphological properties FORM 


phonological properties 


symbolic correspondence (link) 


semantic properties 


pragmatic properties 
(CONVENTIONAL) MEANING 
discourse-functional 


properties 


Figure 4.2 The structure of a construction. Reproduced by permission of 
Oxford University Press from Croft 2001, 18, fig. 1.2. 


(a) Construction 


syntactic 
role 


syntactic 


syntactic role 


role 


—>| Element 2 - 
syntactic syntactic 


relation relation 


Element 1 Element 3 


(b) English Transitive Active Clause 


Figure 4.3 The formal structure of a construction 


Some elements may be fully substantive (lexically specified), and oth- 
ers schematic to varying degrees. For example, the English Predicate 
Adjective construction, of the form [Sbj be Adj], has two schematic 
elements and one substantive (a form of the Copula be). Construc- 
tions may have a variety of other formal properties, including formal 
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grouping (or contiguity) and linear order of elements, prosodic struc- 
ture, case marking, and agreement.” 

Figure 4.3 also illustrates the role/relation ambiguity of terms like 
subject and object. They can either be used to indicate that a constitu- 
ent fills a particular role within a containing construction, as in 
“John” fills the Subject role in the Transitive Active Clause; or they can 
denote a syntactic relation between two elements, as in “John” is the 
Subject of the Verb “caught.” In line with RCG, I will usually use such 
terms in the former sense. 

A construction also has a semantic structure, which represents all 
the conventional aspects of a construction’s meaning, including 
pragmatic and/or discourse function, register, and so on. The seman- 
tic structure consists of one or more parts, or components, along 
with various semantic relations between the components. This is 
represented in figure 4.4a. The semantic structure of figure 4.3b is 
also illustrated, first for the schematic Transitive Active Clause (fig. 
4.4b) and then for the instance John caught two fish (fig. 4.4c). The 
example has three components: a two-place event predicate and its 
two arguments (or event participants), both of which are referring 
expressions. 

Finally, and most importantly, a construction specifies symbolic 
relations which link the syntactic and semantic structures. Thus, a 
symbolic relation will link a (syntactic) element of a construction to 
the (semantic) component that it symbolises. Together, an element 
and its corresponding component are called a unit of the construc- 
tion. In addition, there is a symbolic relation between the syntactic 
and semantic structures in their entirety—which, in the previous ex- 
ample, associates the Transitive Active Clause syntactic structure with 
a particular two-place predicate-argument semantic structure. This is 
shown in figure 4.5. 


*4 Case marking and agreement are examples of overtly coded dependencies. Croft 
divides these into two types: relational coded dependencies, which “encode the se- 
mantic relation between the denotations of the elements that they relate,” and indexi- 
cal (or deictic) coded dependencies, which “index the referent of one of the members 
of a dependency” (Croft 2001, 199). Relational morphemes include case markers and 
adpositions. Indexical morphemes include agreement markers on various types of 
words, and numeral classifiers and possessive classifiers. For Croft’s argument that 
these all encode semantic relations rather than syntactic ones, see Croft 2001, chap. 5 
(and also below). 
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Figure 4.4 The semantic structure of a construction 


CATCHES IS CAUGHT 


English Transitive Active Clause 


syntactic 
structure 
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Figure 4.5 The symbolic structure of a construction. Adapted by permission 
of Oxford University Press from Croft 2001, 20-21, figs. 1.5 and 1.6. 
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For a BH example, consider the following instance of the BH Nomi- 
nal Classifying Predication construction:” 


D pre a Dem ipn 
méqor hayy-im pi saddiq 
fountain|cnst life-MPL mouth|cnst righteous 
“The mouth of a righteous person is a fountain of life” (Prov 10:11) 


The symbolic structure is shown in figure 4.6. The boxes in the syn- 
tactic structure show the element’s syntactic role label and its form, 
and in the semantic structure show the component’s semantic role 
label and its meaning. The syntactic relation arrow is dashed, in an- 
ticipation of the RCG deconstruction of syntactic relations. The in- 
stance follows the typical element order of a Nominal Classifying 
Predication, which is Predicate-Subject—however, the diagram does 
not show the symbolic function of this element order. 


BH Nominal Classifying Predication 


Predicate Subject 
méqor hayyim pi saddiq 
fountain\cnstT life:MPL mouth\cnsT righteous 


“a fountain of life” “the mouth of a 
righteous person” 


Figure 4.6 The symbolic structure of a BH Nominal Classifying Predication 


One controversial aspect of such a model, from a componential 
grammatical perspective, is the idea that a schematic structure like a 
Transitive Active Clause or a Nominal Classifying Predication might 
have a meaning associated with it. However, several scholars have 


23 This differs from the BH Nominal Identity Predication; cf. Andersen 1970, 
IBHS §8.4, and Croft 1991, 69-70 on ‘classifying’ vs. ‘identity’ subject-predicate noun 
relations. 
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provided compelling evidence that in many instances schematic syn- 
tactic structures must contribute to the meaning of a whole expres- 
sion, and will even override the conventional meanings of constituent 
LUs (Goldberg 1995; Boas 2003; Michaelis 2003, 2004; Michaelis and 
Ruppenhofer 2004). Indeed, examples of conflict or ‘coercion’ simply 
illustrate the more general process of interpretation, in which “the 
interpreter must reconcile the meaning of a morphosyntactic con- 
struction with the meaning of a lexical filler” (Michaelis 2004, 7).”° 

Everything which applies to complex constructions (phrases and 
clauses) equally applies, in the limiting case, to atomic, non- 
compositional units—that is, lexemes and (assuming, for now, their 
validity) primitive grammatical categories like Subject and Noun. 
Similarly, both schematic constructions, like the Transitive Active 
Clause, and substantive constructions, like pull strings, can in theory 
be represented the same way, as entrenched form-meaning associa- 
tions. Thus, constructions vary along two axes: the atomic-complex 
axis, and the substantive-schematic axis (fig. 4.7). 


atomic complex 


substantive | [catch] [daredevil] [be that as it may] 
[green] [weekend] [catch some sleep] 
[the] [pull strings] 
[jog X’s memory] 
[catch Illness] 
[Sbj catch Obj] 
[What’s X doing Y?] 
schematic | [Noun] [Sbj be Adj] 
[Art] [Sbj V Obj] 


Figure 4.7 Constructions as atomic or complex, substantive or schematic 


% The constructions they have studied include Ditransitives, Caused Motion con- 
structions, Resultatives, the German Applicative be-, aspectual constructions, and 
discourse-function constructions. The first four of these are examples of ‘argument- 
structure constructions’ (Goldberg 1995), each of which specifies an archetypal event 
type along with a configuration of arguments expressing general thematic roles. Sally 
Rice’s Cognitive Grammar study of Transitive Clauses (Rice 1987) is an important 
precursor. For further constructions, see Kolehmainen and Larjavaara 2004. 
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I have so far left aside the question of whether the sentence John 
caught two fish should be categorised as a Transitive Active Clause or 
a more specific [Sbj catch Obj] construction. In fact, both categorisa- 
tions are correct, which leads us to the complex issue of relations be- 
tween constructions. 


1.3. Construction inheritance relations and the ‘constructicon’ 


Construction grammar is a non-derivational theory. That is, surface 
syntax is not treated as derived from the real, ‘deep’ form; rather, 
form is treated at face value. Thus, sentence (3a) is an instance of the 
English Transitive Active Clause construction, while (3b) is an in- 
stance of the English Passive construction. 


(3) a. A shark took the bait. 
b. The bait was taken by a shark. 


The semantic difference between these is significant, in terms of topic 
and focus; (3b) is not merely a surface-form variation on (3a). 

Constructions can be related to one another, however. In construc- 
tion grammar, the constructions of a given language are organised in 
inheritance hierarchies, or taxonomic networks. Constructions fur- 
ther up the network are more general and schematic. Those further 
down, which ‘inherit’ from them, are taken to be more specific and 
limited form-meaning units, which share the characteristics of the 
schematic construction, but are independent ‘nodes.’” Inherited con- 
structions are posited if they have any formal and/or functional char- 
acteristics that are not predictable from the more schematic parent 
constructions (Croft and Cruse 2004, 263). 

Moreover, most versions of construction grammar (all except Con- 
struction Grammar) also include as independent, inherited construc- 
tions those which are predictable, but are cognitively entrenched 
through frequent usage.” This is a feature of a usage-based model of 
linguistic analysis (Langacker 1987a, 1988; Barlow and Kemmer 2000; 
Tomasello 2000a, 2003; Thompson and Hopper 2001; Croft and 


” There are variations in the kinds of relations proposed. Some construction 
grammarians distinguish between ‘instantiation links’ and ‘extension links’; in the 
latter case (but not the former), there is some conflict between the inherited con- 
struction and its more schematic parent (Diessel and Tomasello 2001, 133-34). 

*8 Cf. Langacker 1987a, 46, 370; Goldberg 2003a, 219-20; Croft and Cruse 2004, 
283. 
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Cruse 2004, 291-327). In a usage-based model, linguistic knowledge 
is analysed as a slowly-evolving cognitive system, where the changes 
come from ‘usage events’—that is, utterances, instances of construc- 
tions. Thus, while all cognitive grammars maintain that many multi- 
word structures and patterns must be learned (stored and retrieved) 
as idiosyncratic form-meaning pairings, usage-based versions main- 
tain that many more are learned—not out of necessity, but from fre- 
quency of use.” 

A language-user’s complete mental catalogue of constructions, 
ranging from atomic to complex and from substantive to schematic, 
and arranged in a complex taxonomic network, is sometimes called 
the constructicon of a language (Goldberg 2003b). 

To illustrate construction inheritance, we will consider again the 
following sentence: 


(4) John caught two fish. 


This fits the predicate-argument structure of the schematic Transitive 
Active Clause [Sbj V Obj], whose highly abstract and prototypical 
semantic structure could be described in terms of force-dynamic in- 
teraction, or transmission of energy along an action chain.” However, 
this characteristic use of the Verb catch with this argument structure 
justifies an inherited node, which I will call the Transitive catch 
Clause [Sbj catch Obj].”’ 


2 Of course, degree of entrenchment is difficult to estimate with an ancient lan- 
guage; nevertheless, the notion of ‘token frequency’ (Croft and Cruse 2004, 292) gives 
a basis for investigating such a question. I suggest that there is enough data in the HB 
to identify at least the major, schematic constructions which are entrenched. 

3 Cf. Rice 1987; Talmy 1988; 2000, chap. 7; Langacker 1991, 309-11; 2003, 193. 
Rice’s study of English Transitive constructions is particularly influential. She de- 
scribes transitivity, like other linguistic phenomena, as a construed category with 
prototype effects. “At heart, transitivity is a linguistic device optionally employed by a 
speaker to conceptualize and organize the actions of entities in the world in order to 
convey a certain attitude about an overall event to someone else” (Rice 1987, 5). The 
prototype is characterised by asymmetry, contact, directedness, effect, and distinct- 
iveness; and overall, the prototype can be described in force-dynamic terms in a spa- 
tiotemporal setting (i.e., as an action chain: Rice 1987, 71). Variations on the proto- 
type exist for three major domains: physical, mental, and social. Note that abstract, 
schematic constructions emerge at a later stage of childhood language acquisition, 
and represent an advanced form of categorisation (Tomasello 2000b). 

3! Generative grammars would place these two constructions in separate mod- 
ules. The Transitive Active Clause corresponds to two phrase structure rules in the 
syntactic component: S —> NP VP, and VP > V NP. The Transitive Active catch 
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What is specified in the semantic pole of the Transitive catch 
Clause? This question is difficult, since catch is a highly polysemic 
lexeme.** When used with this argument structure (i.e., in a Transi- 
tive catch Clause), the prototypical meaning is “intercept and hold on 
to (something moving through the air)”; but there is a wide range of 
conventionalised senses, whose arguments range from lexically open 
to filled. Beginning with the prototypical sense, and listing the more 
productive and common (less idiomatic) uses first, they include: 


(5) a. Sbj catch Projectile: catch the ball, etc. 
b. Sbj catch Animal: catch a fish/lion/mouse 
c. Sbj catch Offender: catch a thief/an intruder/the person who’s been 
stealing biscuits” 
d. Sbj catch Illness: catch a cold/the flu 
e. Sbj catch Transport: catch a bus/train/cable car/plane/ flight/ride 
f. Sbj catch Entity-Moving-Away: catch the guy in front/the run-away 
trolley 
Sbj catch Speech: catch that/your name/ what she said” 
Sbj catch Visual-Event: catch a movie/a game on TV 
Sbj catch your meaning/ drift 
Sbj catch her attention/eye 
Sbj catch some sleep/z’s 
Sbj catch a wave 
. Sbj catch some sun/rays 
Sbj catch one’s breath” 


Bog AS mt pga 


In light of this variety, what can we make of the semantic content of 
the Transitive catch Clause? It would either contain the prototypical 


Clause corresponds to the ‘subcategorisation frame’ for the verb catch, which is listed 
in the lexicon, and merely specifies the type of the Verb’s Object: thus, catch: [_ NP]. 

* I will only consider the verbal (predicating) uses of catch. Nominal uses in- 
clude, for example, a great catch. 

3 The differences between senses a, b, and c may not be immediately apparent. 
All share the general notion of capturing a moving entity; however, in sense a (but 
neither b nor c) the entity is presumed to be moving through the air. While sense c 
differs from b in attributing guilt to the captured entity, the distinction is not always 
obvious: the hunter caught a lion evokes sense b, while they finally caught the rogue 
lion primarily evokes sense c (compare we caught the offending animal). 

>! A metaphorical extension is [catch Pastime bug], as in catch the travel bug. 

3 This may come under a more general sense for auditory (or any sensory) input. 

% These are only some of the more entrenched examples that I found. Less en- 
trenched expressions include catch the dream, catch the wind, and catch the fire; and a 
specialised sense, in rowing parlance, is found in catch a crab (meaning “fail to lift an 
oar sufficiently out of the water”). Finally, the proverb The early bird catches the worm 
also fits the Transitive catch Clause pattern. 
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sense or (as a polysemous construction) the prototypical senses of 
catch in this construction, or else we might associate it with the vague 
‘purport’ underlying all the conventionalised uses. Whatever the case, 
each of the sentences above would require a separate node in the con- 
structicon; and all are sub-types of the Transitive catch Clause. 

Semantically, this is supported by the fact that all the senses repre- 
sented in (5a-n) are related, via metaphoric and image-schematic 
processes, to the prototypical meaning “intercept and hold on to 
(something moving through the air).”” The basic metaphorical ex- 
tension applies to anything which can be construed as something the 
Agent wants to possess or gain control over, and which is moving or 
elusive in some way. Thus, to catch an offender construes the caught 
person (or animal) as moving in such a way as to avoid being inter- 
cepted; I didn’t catch your name construes the name (or utterance of 
the name) as a fleeting ‘thing’ which passed by before the subject 
could (aurally) intercept it; and to catch her attention construes the 
patient’s field of awareness as a shifting and elusive object, which the 
agent manages to intercept and coerce in their direction. 

To take a few of these senses, then, the Transitive uses of catch are 
arranged in the constructicon as in figure 4.8. 


Sbj TransVerb Obj 


Sbj catch Obj 


Sbj catch Offender Sbj catch Speech Sbj catch Poss attention 


Figure 4.8 Some uses of catch in the construction taxonomy 


I have not yet considered catch constructions which do not fit the 
Transitive catch Clause pattern, but which are (more or less) semanti- 
cally related to one of the senses above; for example: 


37 Of course, in most of them the ‘caught’ entity is construed as moving through a 
SPACE of some abstract sort, but not ‘the air’ in a physical sense. 
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(6) Sbj catch X Ying: catch her partner cheating, catch him stealing 
Sbj catch Offender State: catch the thief red-handed/in the act 
Sbj catch X out/cold/off-guard/napping 

Sbj catch sight of/a glimpse of X 

Sbj catch you Time: catch you later/tomorrow 

Sbj catch: the bolt does not catch 

Sbj catch on/in Object: the kite caught on a branch 

Sbj be caught in a storm (etc.) 

Sbj be caught dead 

Sbj catch your death of cold 

Sbj catch (on) fire/alight 


rom po ho an op 


Most of those listed are augmented argument structure patterns (6a- 
e). Others are Intransitive (6f) or Oblique (6g) constructions, and 
some are almost entirely limited to Passive constructions (6h-i). 
Fixed expressions can be difficult to categorise (6j-k). 

This brief characterisation of catch demonstrates that even a small 
section of the constructicon can be very complex; and this complexity 
is due not only to variations in argument structure (as well as voice, 
etc.), but also to a multiplicity of entrenched senses." In fact, this fol- 
lows from the definition of a construction as a conventionalised 
form-meaning pairing: any significant distinction in either form or 
meaning warrants a separate (though possibly related) construction. 

Constructions may have more than one parent in the construction 
inheritance hierarchy.” For example, consider example (6b): [Sbj 
catch Offender State], with instances such as I caught him with his 
fingers in the till, I caught my toddler on the dining table, and They 
caught her red-handed. This inherits characteristics from two con- 
structions: (1) [Sbj catch Offender], listed in (5c) above, and (2) the 
Depictive Clause construction [Sbj DepVerb Obj ObjState], in which 
the ObjState element expresses a property or state of the Object at the 
time of the main event (Baker 2003, 219-21). Other examples of the 
Depictive Clause construction include The barista served the coffee 
black, I ate the meat raw, and I left Chris in a state of shock.” 


38 For a helpful example of the complexity of construction inheritance, see Tay- 
lor’s analysis of the [Bang go NPspj] construction (Taylor 2002, 578-82). 

3 Crofts examples of multiple-parent constructions (Croft 2001, 25-27; Croft 
and Cruse 2004, 264-65) are actually examples of construction instances which blend 
several entrenched (schematic) constructions; see $1.4 below. 

2 Sentences of this form can be ambiguous, as the last example illustrates: with- 
out any idea of the context, it is not clear whether in a state of shock is a property of 
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Thus, we could add two more entries to the constructicon portion 
in figure 4.8, as shown in figure 4.9. 


Sbj catch Offender Sbj DepVerb Obj ObjState 


ee ae 


Sbj catch Offender State 


Figure 4.9 A construction with multiple parents 


As a final, very Australian example of idioms, idiomatically combin- 
ing expressions, constructions, and construction inheritance, con- 
sider the following paragraph from an Australian newspaper. The 
story was about the rescue of two miners who had been trapped for 
fourteen days, and was from the perspective of the rescuer: 


(7) Mr Burns made enough room so that he could put his gnarled hand up, 
and he shook one offered in reply. “I just said, ‘Owyezgoin’? And they 
said: ‘Orright’.” (Darby and Tippet 2006) 


If a speaker of Australian English were asked to expand the two 
strange expressions into distinct words, they would probably reply 
with how are youse [you:2PL] going? and all right. In both cases, how- 
ever, the contracted forms are firmly entrenched in some dialects of 
spoken Australian English, and are stored and retrieved as whole con- 
structions. Orright is semantically non-compositional: the term 
means “quite well,” and any proposed semantic compositional analy- 
sis would be contrived.“ Ow yez goin?, in contrast, is an instance of a 
partially schematic and productive construction, whose pragmatic 
function is both a greeting and a polite enquiry after one’s wellbeing, 
and whose register is colloquial and informal. The form of the more 
schematic construction is [Ow/Owz Prn goin?], and its instantiations 
include the following (in roughly phonetic representation): 


Chris or of I—that is, whether this is an (Object) Depictive Clause or a Subject Depic- 
tive Clause. 

“ An Australian English speaker would break down the form of the expression 
into two syntactic elements: all and right. However, these do not symbolise separate 
semantic components; the symbolic link is from the entire form to the meaning of the 
whole. That is, all right is an idiomatic phrase rather than an idiomatically combining 
expression (Nunberg, Wasow, and Sag 1994, 497; Croft and Cruse 2004, 232). 
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(8) a. /Owyer goin?/ 
b. /Ow yez goin?/ 
c. /Owz e goin?/ 
d. /Ow they goin?/ 


Of these, the first two are the most entrenched, and are probably 
stored in their own right. Semantically, the construction has internal 
structure, and is amenable to compositional analysis—hence the re- 
sponse they’re goin pretty well to (8d). The semantic structure of 
[Ow/Owz Prn goin?] is also compatible with a more schematic parent: 
[How be Sbj Xing?], as in how is the patient recovering? Nevertheless, 
the daughter construction is distinctive and entrenched in both form 
and meaning. 


1.4. Construction instances: nesting and blending 


The complexity of entrenched constructions and their interrelations 
is small compared with the complexity of utterances, or construction 
instances. Most expressions are a combination of several entrenched 
constructions, with smaller constructions nested inside larger ones, 
and constructions at similar levels blended to form larger, ‘normal’ 
expressions. 

Nesting relates to the meronymic (part-whole) structure of expres- 
sions. The most obvious example of nesting is the fact that complex 
constructions consist of words, which are themselves constructions. 
Phrasal constructions fill elements in clausal constructions; for exam- 
ple, in the Depictive Clause The barista served the coffee black, The 
barista and the coffee are both instances of the Definite NP [Art N] 
construction. 

Nesting is the simplest form of construction combination. Con- 
structions may also be blended together and interwoven. Goldberg 
gives the following example: 


(9) What did Liza buy the child? (Goldberg 2003a, 221) 


She identifies six types of construction involved in this expression: 
(1) Liza, buy, the, child, what, and did constructions (i.e., words); 
(2) Ditransitive construction; (3) Question construction; (4) Subject- 
Auxiliary Inversion construction (did Liza); (5) VP construction (buy 


#2 There are other closely related constructions, which are also entrenched and 
similar in meaning to Ow yer goin?, such as Owz it goin? and Ow yer doin?. 
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the child); and (6) NP construction (What, Liza, the child). In her dis- 
cussion, she explains: 


The ditransitive construction ... is characterized in terms of a set of ar- 
gument types. The overt order of arguments in the ditransitive con- 
struction [in (9)] is determined by a combination of a Verb-Phrase (VP) 
construction with the Question construction, the latter allowing the 
‘theme’ argument (represented by What) to appear in the sentence- 
initial position. (Goldberg 2003a, 221) 


There is, then, enormous flexibility and creativity permitted in com- 
bining entrenched constructions to form expressions, provided the 
constructions are compatible with one another. Identifying the re- 
quirements for compatibility is an ongoing area of research. Most 
effort is currently being spent on studying the interaction between 
verbs and complex containing constructions, as illustrated by the 
catch examples above. 


2. Deconstructing grammatical categories and syntactic relations 


In this section, we will return to the three fundamental tenets of RCG 
(page 68), particularly the construction-specific nature of the gram- 
matical categories (tenet 2) and the illusion of syntactic relations 
(tenet 3). These are at the heart of Croft’s typological approach. 


2.1. Atomic, schematic categories: universal, global, or constructional? 


In almost all syntactic theories, including most construction gram- 
mars,“ constructions are decomposed into atomic primitive ele- 
ments, such as ‘noun, ‘noun phrase,’ ‘subject,’ ‘object,’ and so on. 
These atomic, primitive categories are taken to have independent 
status; constructions are seen as derivative. Croft labels such theories 
reductionist, since they reduce constructions to more basic constitu- 
ent parts. That is, reductionist theories begin with an inventory of 
atomic primitives, and define more complex units in terms of combi- 
nations of primitives (Croft 2005, 283). 

Where atomic, primitive categories are alleged to exist within a 
given language, Croft calls them global categories. However, formalist 


*® Cf. Goldberg 1995; 2003b; Michaelis 2003; Boas 2003. 
* The exceptions are RCG and Cognitive Grammar (Langacker 1987a, 1991). 
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theories (e.g., generative grammars), and many functionalist ones, 
assume the existence of atomic, primitive categories across all lan- 
guages; Croft calls these universal categories (Croft 2001, 32, 45). 

RCG denies the existence of such categories not only universally, 
but even globally. Instead, categories are defined by particular con- 
structions, and constructions themselves are language-specific. RCG 
is therefore a nonreductionist model, because “it takes the whole 
complex structure as basic and defines the parts in terms of their oc- 
currence in a role in the complex structure” (Croft and Cruse 2004, 
285). That is, the primitive units are constructions, not atomic, sche- 
matic categories (Croft 2005, 284). The only atomic, primitive units 
are lexical items, which are themselves constructions. 

This does not preclude comparing different construction-specific 
categories, and attempting to explain the similarities as well as the 
idiosyncracies, both within and across languages, in terms of human 
cognition and experience. Indeed, true linguistic universals consist 
not in atomic, primitive categories, but in the ways in which gram- 
matical variation is constrained by “more general cognitive, social- 
interactional, process, perceptual or other abilities” (Croft 2003, 5). 
More simply put: “Universals of grammar exist, but only in relation 
to the concepts encoded by grammar” (Croft 2001, 147). Moreover, 
the users (and learners) of a language will categorise and abstract 
away from construction-specific roles, forming derived, more sche- 
matic cross-constructional categories (as we will see in $3). 

This is important to appreciate. It would be easy to overstate 
Croft’s position as rejecting atomic schematic categories entirely.” 
Take, for instance, Jan-Ola Ostman and Mirjam Fried’s summary of 
Croft 2005, in which they claim that, in RCG, “all formal grammatical 
structures are seen as language-specific and construction-specific and 
there is no need for lexical categories such as Noun or Verb and rela- 
tional categories such as Subject and Object” (Ostman and Fried 
2005b, 7). The first part of this is correct, but the second conflicts 
with Croft’s stated position: “Radical Construction Grammar does 
not deny the existence of syntactic categories. It only argues that syn- 
tactic categories are derivable from constructions and hence are not 
the basic building blocks of syntactic representation” (Croft 2005, 


3 In fact, as Croft acknowledges (2005, 287), he sometimes overstates his own 
case as rejecting atomic schematic units. 
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287). That is, RCG denies the primitive status of atomic schematic 
units: they exist “only derivatively” (Croft 2005, 283).*° 


2.2. Distributional analysis 


Croft mounts an extended typological and logical argument against 
both universal and global categories (Croft 1999a, 2001, 2003, 2005); 
space allows only the briefest of summaries here. His critique centres 
on distributional analysis, which is the main method of syntactic 
analysis used in typology—and implicitly in much syntactic research 
in other fields, including cognitive linguistics (Croft 2005, 277).” In 
distributional analysis, “syntactic categories are defined by the occur- 
rence or nonoccurrence of their members in different types of utter- 
ances,” that is, in different constructions (Croft 2001, 11). Thus, if 
two expressions can occupy the same set of roles across a range of 
constructions, this is evidence that they are members of the same 
category. Moreover, a particular construction or group of construc- 
tions is usually presented as an adequate diagnostic test for a given 
category. If a word can fill the relevant roles in each test construction, 
it is accepted as a category member. 

A typical example, which is relevant for the grammatical analysis 
used in FrameNet, is the definition of the English Direct Object syn- 
tactic category.“ What should be considered the criteria for identify- 
ing a Direct Object, and particularly for distinguishing Direct Object 
NPs from Oblique NPs? A typical analysis would suggest two criteria: 
(i) a Direct Object occurs postverbally without a preposition, and 
(ii) a Direct Object is passivisable; thus, (10a—b).” Neither of these 
holds for Obliques—hence (11a-c). 


(10) a. Jack built the house. 
b. The house was built (by Jack). 
(11) a. Imeditated in my bedroom. 
b. *I meditated my bedroom. 
c. *?My bedroom was meditated in (by me). 


46 Cf. also Croft 2001, 53-55. 

” Distributional analysis was used in American structural linguistics; cf. Harris 
1951, 4-19. 

48 Cf. Croft 2001, 34-36; 2005, 281; Rice 1987. 

2 These appear to be the criteria for the use of ‘Object’ in FrameNet; cf. Ruppen- 
hofer et al. 2006, $5.2.3.1. 
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The distributional pattern in these sentences is shown in table 4.1. 


Table 4.1 Distribution patterns for typical Direct Object constructions 


[Sbj V _] [__ be V:Pass by Obl] 
Direct Object v v 
Oblique x x 


Source: Adapted by permission of Oxford University Press from Croft 2001, 
35, table 1.4. 


Distributional analysis is not in itself invalid; indeed, it is fundamen- 
tal to typological research. Crofts objections relate to the way in 
which distributional analysis is used, and the fact that most analysts 
simply do not adequately take into account distributional mismatches. 
There are two basic flaws, one typological and one logical. 


2.3. The typological flaw: methodological opportunism 


As all syntactic theorists well know, distribution patterns are not, in 
fact, neat and consistent; there are inevitably construction-specific 
anomalies, distributional mismatches. For example, the preceding 
analysis for English Direct Objects and Obliques is only part of the 
picture. Some postverbal NPs are not passivisable, fulfilling the first 
criterion, but not the second: 


(12) a. 1997 witnessed the demise of 18 years of Tory rule in Britain. 
b. *The demise of 18 years of Tory rule in Britain was witnessed by 


1997. (Croft 2001, 35) 
c. John left the auditorium. 
d. *?The auditorium was left by John. (Rice 1987, 257) 


Many Objects of Prepositions (‘Obliques’) are passivisable, fulfilling 
the second criterion, but not the first: 


(13) a. The house is lived in now. (FrameNet 1.3 data, live.v) 
b. The chair was sat in by every person in turn. (Andersen 1971, 3) 

c. The poor and needy were attended to/seen to/administered to/ 
dictated to by the priest. (Rice 1987, 112) 

d. The policeman was swung at by the suspect. (Rice 1987, 93) 


Finally, some NPs fulfil both conditions, yet they would not univer- 
sally be accepted as Direct Objects; thus, while (14a) (active) and 
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(14b) (passive) are normal and attested, the NP those early days of 
marriage in (14a) is a dubious Direct Object. 


(14) a. They lived those early days of marriage modestly in a one-bedroom 
flat in Clapham, South London. 

b. Those early days of marriage were lived modestly in a one-bedroom 

flat in Clapham, South London. (FrameNet 1.3 data, live.v)” 


Thus, taking into account all the data, the actual distribution patterns 
are shown in table 4.2. 


Table 4.2 Actual distribution patterns for Direct Object constructions 


Example [SbjV _] [__ be V:Pass by Obl] 
Direct Object (10) v v 
Oblique (11) x x 
? (12) 7 x 
? (13) x v 
ee (14) v Vv 


Source: Adapted by permission of Oxford University Press from Croft 2001, 
36, table 1.5. 


When the same type of analysis is used with potential lexical catego- 
ries (Noun, Verb, etc.), distributional mismatches again abound. 
Thus, as Croft points out, the distributional patterns that purportedly 
support atomic, primitive categories are not even consistent within a 
language, let alone across languages. “In fact, if one takes all distribu- 
tional criteria seriously, one would end up with a very large number 
of syntactic categories and relations, each of which would have very 
few members” (Croft 2001, 36). 

Nevertheless, most linguists are intent on defining neat, global 
categories. To do so, given distributional mismatches, they must 
choose a subset of the data on which to base these categories, and ex- 
plain away those instances that do not fit. The problem, however, is 
that “there is no justification for deciding which distributional criteria 


°° Sentence (a), although constructed from (b), is similar to other passivisable 


sentences in FrameNet: e.g., Lucille Castineau had lived all her twenty-seven years in 
the Norman countryside; and I do not want to live all my life in an English prison. 
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are the ‘right’ ones for establishing syntactic primitives” (Croft 2001, 
45). The danger is that such an a priori choice will simply squeeze the 
data into the analyst’s own assumptions; and the inevitable result is 
that some of the patterns are marginalised or simply ignored. This is 
the typological flaw: an arbitrary and unjustified choice of criteria, 
which Croft dubs “methodological opportunism” (2001, 30, 41). 


2.4. The logical flaw: vicious circularity 


The logical flaw with the usual method for arriving at atomic, primi- 
tive categories is circularity. “CONSTRUCTIONS ARE USED TO DEFINE 
CATEGORIES—this is the distributional method. BUT THEN THE CATE- 
GORIES ARE TAKEN AS PRIMITIVE ELEMENTS OF SYNTACTIC REPRE- 
SENTATION AND ARE USED TO DEFINE CONSTRUCTIONS—this is the 
syntactic model of representation. THIS APPROACH IS CIRCULAR” 
(Croft 2001, 45, emphasis original). Circularity in itself is not neces- 
sarily bad; but given the fact of distributional mismatches, this is a 
vicious circle.*! 

In contrast, RCG presents a framework for a grammatical theory 
which does not assume the existence of atomic, primitive categories. 
Instead, secondary categories such as Noun or Subject can only be 
derived with great care, taking into account all the distributional data, 
as well as the way form and function relate to universal aspects of 
conceptualisation.” 


2.5. Syntactic relations: real or imaginary? 


Tenet 3 of RCG is stated, and meant, in absolute terms: there are no 
syntactic relations between elements in a construction. As we saw, 
there are meronymic relations between elements and their defining 


°! Goldberg (1995, 11) demonstrates this circularity for the fixed-valence view of 
verbs (e.g., kick has a 2-argument sense, etc.). RCG broadens this argument. 

° Taylor ultimately concurs with Croft: “There is an important sense in which 
the categories of adjective and noun (and indeed the other word classes) must be 
understood with respect to the constructional schemas in which they occur (Croft 
1999b). This is not to deny the possibility of entertaining construction-independent 
characterizations of the word classes, in terms of the nature of the concepts that the 
word designates .... Ultimately, however, a word class emerges as a function of its 
role within a constructional schema. ... Just as ‘syllable’ emerges as a schematic 
property of its instances, so also the notion of ‘transitive clause’ emerges as a gener- 
alization over expressions of the kind The farmer shot the rabbit” (Taylor 2002, 563). 
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constructions; but the only horizontal relations are semantic. The 
heart of Croft’s argument for this position is as follows: 


In Radical Construction Grammar, the various morphosyntactic prop- 
erties that are taken to express syntactic relations in other theories - case 
marking, agreement, adpositions, word order, contiguity, and so on - 
are interpreted as expressing the symbolic links from the element in the 
phonological pole of the construction to their corresponding compo- 
nents in the semantic pole of the construction. (Croft and Cruse 2004, 
286) 


In other words, morphosyntactic properties function to assist the 
hearer to identify the construction as a whole (including its overall 
symbolic link), to identify the elements of the construction, and to 
identify either the semantic components or the semantic relations 
that are symbolised by various morphosyntactic elements. 

Croft calls these morphosyntactic properties strategies for encod- 
ing a situation type (Croft 2003, 14), that is, for encoding a type of 
dependency between two units in a construction.” There are a num- 
ber of strategy types, most notably relational and indexical (or deictic) 
strategies. Relational strategies, which include case markers and ad- 
positions, denote the semantic relation between the components 
symbolised by the two elements. Indexical strategies, which include 
agreement markers, numeral classifiers, and possessive classifiers, 
‘index’ the referent of one of the members of a dependency, and so 
help to identify one element.” Sentence (15) illustrates this. 


(15) najv nrw apn 
t-iq-qabér be-seb-ä töb-ä 
2MSG-MEDP-bury\NPRF Loc-old.age-FSG good-FSG 
“You will be buried at a good old age” (Gen 15:15) 


In sentence (15), the preposition bé is a relational strategy, indicating 
a semantic relationship between the burial event and the “good old 
age” —namely, one of temporal location. The agreement markers â on 
the Noun and Adjective index the semantic argument of töb “good” 
as “old age.” Similarly, the Verb prefix t indexes the thematic Agent of 
the “be-buried” event as the addressee of the statement.” 


° In Croft 2001 they are called ‘(overtly) coded dependencies.’ 

>! For more on strategy types, see Croft 2001, 197-201; 2003, 14-17, 31-42. 

5 Thus, here the Agent is a component of the semantic structure which does not 
have a corresponding syntactic element, though it is indexed by the Verb prefix. 
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Although Croft’s detailed argument is beyond the scope of this 
work (see Croft 2001, chs. 5-6), the key point is that none of these 
syntactic features has a meaning-less function. 


3. Reconstructing grammatical categories 


RCG is not merely a deconstruction of traditional categories; it also 
establishes positive principles for theoretically rigorous linguistic 
analysis and categorisation. This involves comparing constructions 
and construction-specific elements and roles (both semantic and syn- 
tactic), accounting for all the distributional data without privileging 
any subset of it, and describing described categories (or category pro- 
totypes) against the background of the universal patterns and con- 
straints on the way concepts are encoded by grammar. 

RCG does not, therefore, present a list of categories and construc- 
tions by which the languages of the world—or even one particular 
language—can be studied. Taylor comments on this aspect of RCG: 


It does not promote a new set of theoretical categories, nor does it re- 
quire of its practitioners that they become fluent in new terminologies 
and formalisms. In fact, RCG, rather than a theory of syntax, is perhaps 
better seen as an approach to the study of syntax, and, indeed, of lan- 
guage(s) in general. It offers criteria for a critical understanding of cen- 
tral concepts in syntactic theory, and sets out a framework within which 
syntactic investigations are to be conducted and evaluated. (Taylor 2004, 
321-22) 


My purpose here is not to present all the grammatical categories re- 
constructed by RCG.“ I will simply give a brief overview of the RCG 
approach to two traditional areas of grammar: parts of speech, and 
heads/arguments/adjuncts. The RCG analysis of these will prove use- 
ful, particularly from chapter 7 onward. 


3.1. Parts of speech 


Parts of speech are language-specific, construction-specific categories, 
defined by the words that can fill particular roles in particular con- 
structions.” From the construction level, they may be schematisable 


°° I do not cover RCG’s treatment of syntactic roles and semantic roles/relations. 
°” Andersen and Forbes (2006, §II.1) list five different ways of defining parts of 
speech: “ostensive (by listing); semantic (on the basis of ‘meaning’); paradigmatic 
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to a certain extent. Some word categories, however, may be very 
specific—as with English there in There is a snake in a grass, or it in It 
is raining. 

Croft’s account of parts of speech (Croft 1991, 1999a, 2001) sets up 
most of the key typological principles which undergird his approach 
to grammatical categories. Although he denies the primitive status of 
‘Noun, ‘Verb,’ and ‘Adjective’ as categories in any given language, he 
establishes typological prototypes which can be called ‘noun,’ ‘verb,’ 
and ‘adjective.’ 

The basis for doing so is the relationship between the semantic 
classes of lexical items, and the propositional act (pragmatic/com- 
municative) functions with which they are used in particular con- 
structions. Words can be categorised into many semantic classes. The 
three most important for Croft’s purposes, however, are objects, 
properties, and actions. These are defined in table 4.3, using the prop- 
erties of relationality, stativity, transitoriness, and gradability. 


Table 4.3 Semantic characterisation of objects, properties, and actions 


Relationality Stativity Transitoriness Gradability 


Objects nonrelational state Permanent nongradable 
Properties relational state Permanent gradable 
Actions relational process Transitory nongradable 


Source: Reproduced by permission of Oxford University Press and the Uni- 
versity of Chicago from Croft 2001, 87, table 2.2. Original version, with minor 
differences: Croft 1991, 65, table 2.4, © 1991 by the University of Chicago. 


The three major propositional acts are reference, modification (of a 
referent), and predication (ascribing something to a referent). Croft’s 
basic hypothesis is that “the semantic classes of OBJECTS, PROPERTIES, 
and ACTIONS are the TYPOLOGICAL PROTOTYPES of referring, attribu- 
tive, and predicating constructions respectively” (Croft 2001, 87). 


(systemic variations in form); derivational (how affixes convert it from other seg- 
ments); and distributional (the positions in which it occurs).” Andersen and Forbes 
themselves use ostensive and paradigmatic methods; Croft uses semantic and distri- 
butional criteria. 

58 See Anstey 2006a for an initial foray into BH (or Tiberian Hebrew) parts of 
speech from a typological perspective. 
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In fact, object words can be used for functions other than refer- 
ence; property words can be used for functions other than 
modification; and action words can be used for functions other than 
predication. However, these three pairings of semantic class and pro- 
positional act are the typologically unmarked combinations; all other 
combinations are marked. This leads to a cross-linguistically valid 
way of characterising nouns, adjectives, and verbs—namely, to de- 
note these typologically unmarked combinations: 


(16) a. noun = reference to an object 
b. adjective = modification by a property 
c. verb = predication of an action (Croft 2001, 89) 


There are two typological universals (i.e., cross-linguistic patterns) 
with respect to marked and unmarked combinations of semantic class 
and propositional act. The first relates to the structural coding of a 
propositional act function, where the structural coding of an expres- 
sion is any morphosyntactic element that overtly encodes a particular 
pragmatic function. In informal terms, the typological universal states 
that the structural coding of typologically marked combinations will 
be at least as great as, if not greater than, the structural coding of un- 
marked combinations. In English, for example, a Verb can predicate 
on its own, as in (17a); but an Adjective requires the Copula be in 
order to predicate (17b), while a Noun requires both be and an Arti- 
cle (17c). 


(17) a. John sang. 
b. John is happy. 
c. John is a carpenter. 


The second universal relates to the behaviour potential of a category, 
that is, the richness and range of its grammatical power. The typo- 
logical universal states that the behaviour potential of typologically 
unmarked combinations will be at least as great as, if not greater than, 
the behaviour potential of marked combinations. For example, as ex- 
ample (17) shows, English Verbs can inflect for tense, whereas Adjec- 
tives and Nouns used for predication cannot; instead, the tense is 
marked on the Copula. Conversely, referring Nouns inflect for num- 
ber (18a). Most Adjectives (18b) and Verbs (18c) used for reference 
cannot. 
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(18) a. The birds were singing. 
b. *The hungries were chirping / The hungry ones were chirping.” 
c. Running keeps you fit / *Runnings keep you fit / Running sessions 
keep you fit. 


In other words, non-prototypical (marked) combinations will often 
have extra morphosyntactic ‘baggage’ to help them function (struc- 
tural coding universal); and their behaviour will often be restricted or 
impoverished compared with that of prototypical (unmarked) com- 
binations (behaviour potential universal). 

In analysing the lexical classes of a particular language, Croft ex- 
amines the structural coding and behaviour potential of words (and 
word types) against a two-dimensional conceptual space for parts of 
speech. A conceptual space, in some typological work, represents a 
small part of “language-universal conceptual structure” (Croft 2001, 
93). For parts of speech, the conceptual space is a mapping between 
semantic classes and propositional acts. The lexical classes of a given 
language may then be assessed in terms of how they map onto this 
conceptual space (via a “semantic map’), which shows the structures 
used by lexical classes to code various functions, and variations in 
behavioural potential outside the prototypical (unmarked) regions of 
the conceptual space.“ 

To illustrate the way this type of analysis is undertaken, consider 
the Noun/Adjective distinction in BH, which is seen as weak. They 
overlap in both form and behaviour—more than is the case with pro- 
totypical Adjectives and Nouns in English (cf. IBHS $5.2h). 

Structural coding and behaviour potential provide a typologically 
valid way to proceed. We will first compare prototypical BH property 
words and object words, in both referential and modifying uses. The 
typologically unmarked cases are shown in (19), with a prototypical 
object word (nahär “river”) used for reference, and a prototypical 
property word (gädöl “great”) used to modify the referent of the 
Noun. 


> In some cases referring Adjectives can inflect: I couldn’t see past all the talls. 
This does not violate the structural coding universal. 

© For an in-depth analysis, including formal definitions and more examples, see 
Croft 2001, 86-102. 

61 I will not dwell on conceptual spaces; see Croft 2001 and 2003 for a detailed ac- 
count, and Barödal 2001 for criticisms in an otherwise positive review. 
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(19) 9737 9939 
han-nahar hag-gadöl 
ART-river  ART-great 
“the great river” (Deut 1:7) 


Property words can be used for reference; and two of the strategies 
for doing so are an Adjective on its own (20a) and a Nominalised 
form of the property word (20b). 


(20) a. TAUHIR DIT Dipa 
ü-bi-mgöm gedöl-im ‘al=t-a‘amod 
co-Loc-place|cNstT great-MPL NEG=2MSG-stand\Juss 
“And do not stand in the place of great [people]” (Prov 25:6) 


b. APBD MAT? 
lé-ka yhwh  hag-gédull-a 
DAT-2MSG yhwh ART-greatness-FSG 
“Yours, O YHwH, is the greatness” (1 Chr 29:11) 


In terms of structural coding, the referring Adjective in (20a) has no 
extra coding compared with a referring Noun. The Nominalised 
property word in (20b), however, is formed with the Feminine suffix 
n (-4)—a noted pattern for Nominalised properties (IBHS §6.4.2). 

In terms of behaviour potential, both referring property terms in 
(20a-b) can inflect for number, like referring Nouns. Nevertheless, 
Croft points out an important semantic difference between the modi- 
fying Adjective in (19) and the referring Adjective in (20a): in the 
former case, it denotes the property itself, whereas in the latter it de- 
notes an object (in this case, people) possessing the property (Croft 
2001, 67). 

In the reverse direction, prototypical object words can be used as 
modifiers. Two ways of doing so are with a Construct-Absolute con- 
struction, and with the Relative Pronoun äser along with a Preposi- 
tion; both are illustrated in (21). 


(21) PRINTY We ODA INA MIM dR ITR] 


we-‘al=té-dabbér ‘el-énit yehüdit 
CO-NEG=2MSG-speak\juss ALL-lIPL Judahite 
bé-’ozn-é ha-‘am ‘aser al=ha-hömä 


LOC-ear-F.DU|CNST ART-people RPRN SUPS=ART-wall 
“And do not speak Judahite to us in the hearing of the people who [are] 
on the wall” (Isa 36:11 = 2 Kgs 18:26) 
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In the Construct-Absolute construction ‘ozné ha‘am “the ears of the 
people,” there is no extra structural coding on ha‘am for its modify- 
ing function—though in fact the structural coding is on the construc- 
tion as a whole, with a destressing and phonological reduction of the 
Construct element. However, the modifying function of hahömä “the 
wall” is coded with ‘ser ‘al “who [are] on”. The behaviour potential 
in both cases is the same as that of prototypical Adjectives. 

These examples are merely to provide a taste of an analysis of 
Nouns and Adjectives in BH. Nevertheless, they confirm the prob- 
lems that are encountered when parts of speech are taken as global or 
universal categories, such that words must be placed into strongly- 
delineated primitive categories. The solution is not to deny any parts 
of speech, however; the RCG solution is a conceptual and distribu- 
tional analysis which explores the range of pragmatic functions possi- 
ble for different word types, and maps the variations in structural 
coding and behaviour potential. 


3.2. Heads, arguments, adjuncts, and valence in traditional grammar 


Before we look at the RCG approach to heads, arguments, and ad- 
juncts, the traditional definitions need to be mentioned—not only to 
provide some background, but because they are important to Frame- 
Net, which uses the terms in a traditional way. 

The head of a phrase (or construction), if it has one, is the ‘central’ 
element which has the same distribution as the phrase as a whole, or 
which determines its distribution. For example, the Head of big dog is 
dog, since I saw a big dog can be reduced to I saw a dog, but not (in 
English) *I saw a big. The head is sometimes said to govern the other 
elements in the phrase. 

Many words are “intrinsically relational,” in that they must com- 
bine with other words or phrases to form grammatically and semanti- 
cally complete units (Fillmore, Johnson, and Petruck 2003, 236). The 
elements of a construction which are required to combine with such a 
relational term are called its arguments. The term typically applies to 
the elements required by a verb, but can be extended to other parts of 
speech; for example, dog is an argument of big in the big dog.” Argu- 
ments are divided into internal arguments, which lie within the 


€ For the Cognitive Grammar account of relational expressions (including adjec- 
tives, verbs, and participles/infinitives), see Langacker 2000b, 8-12. 
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phrase headed by the term, and external arguments, which lie out- 
side this scope. In particular, the subject of a verb is considered an 
external argument, while the object is an internal argument. Many 
arguments are substantive (referring) expressions, like the Object in 
(22a). Some verbs, however, may take an adverbial (or “oblique’) ar- 
gument, such as the Prepositional Phrase in (22b), or a clausal (predi- 
cative) argument, as in (22c).° 


(22) a. She kicked [the ball]. 
b. It lives [in the garden]. 
c. I believe [that you are the winner]. 


A word’s combinatorial requirements—the number and kinds of ar- 
guments with which it must combine—is the valence of the word. As 
we will see in chapter 5, describing the valence of a relational LU lies 
at the heart of FrameNet’s approach to lexical semantic analysis. 

A complement is, effectively, an internal argument. Complements 
are traditionally seen to ‘complement’ or ‘complete’ the meaning of 
another element—again, particularly of a verb within a clause. 

As well as obligatory constituents (complements/arguments), a 
construction may also contain optional constituents—so-called ad- 
juncts or modifiers, which “may be removed without the STRUC- 
TURAL identity of the rest of the construction being affected” (Crystal 
2003, 11-12). Together, the arguments and adjuncts attached to a 
term are called dependents.” 


Crystal 2003, 88; Ruppenhofer et al. 2006, $5.2.3. 

* In fact, the terms are used in various ways in different linguistic models (cf. 
Matthews 1997; Crystal 2003; for BH, see IBHS §10.2a; BHRG $12.3, $33.1-3). For 
example, ‘argument’ is used with different (though not entirely incompatible) mean- 
ings in Case Grammar, generative grammar, predicate calculus, and Government- 
Binding Theory (Crystal 2003, 32). Matthews (1981, chap. 6) proposes a three-way 
distinction between complements, ‘peripheral’ elements, and adjuncts. 

‘Complement,’ in its broadest sense (as I am using it here), “is a very general no- 
tion, subsuming all obligatory features of the PREDICATE other than the verb” (Crys- 
tal 2003, 88). However, it is also commonly used with a more restricted definition, “to 
refer only to the ‘completing’ function of structures following the verb to be” (Crystal 
2003, 88). Thus, She is a doctor has the structure Subject- Verb-Complement. A fur- 
ther distinction is then made between complements of the subject and those of the 
object; for example, Noah was a righteous man (PX W's mi, Subject Complement), 
and She called his name Seth (NW iNW-NY NPM, Object Complement). 

Note that Andersen and Forbes (2006, $III.2) define ‘complement’ in the general 
way, as “a CONSTITUENT that is viewed as completing another CONSTITUENT’; but in 
practice, they consciously use the term in the restricted way (with subject comple- 
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The idea of valence is most typically applied to verbs, which gener- 
ally require one or more arguments. In English, sleep is a monovalent 
Verb, also called a one-place predicate, since the only argument re- 
quired is the sleeper; thus, compare (23a) and (23b): 


(23) a. He sleeps. 
b. *He sleeps it. 


Give is a trivalent Verb or three-place predicate, with required argu- 
ments for the giver, the givee, and the thing given. Some Verbs, such 
as rain (as in It rained), do not require any arguments, and are called 
zero-place predicates.” 

However, it is now widely assumed that verbs also predicate about 
a referential argument for the event itself (Löbner 2002, 104). That is, 
the Verb rain refers to a RAINING event, which is its primary (and 
only) argument; and the Verb sleep refers both to a SLEEPER and to a 
SLEEPING event (or state). Various sentence constituents and gram- 
matical features, tense/aspect and certain adverbial modifiers, modify 
this event referent: 


(24) a. It rained [heavily]. 
b. [He] slept [on and on]. 


Thus, while verbs are labelled zero-place, one-place, etc., in reality 
there is one more argument than indicated by the label. 

The idea of valence is not limited to verbs. Adjectives and some 
nouns require at least one complement/argument. Adjectives, both 
grammatically and semantically, are not complete on their own, but 
function to modify aNP, so that the adjective relates (semantically) to 
the same referent as the NP.“ The NP can therefore be considered an 
argument of the adjective. In addition, so-called two-place adjectives 


ments, object complements, and various other categories). Some of their identified 
‘object complements’ do not seem entirely appropriate: for example, UNI 91V NIN 
“he will bruise you on the head” (Gen 3:15), where the suffixed pronoun hardly seems 
to need ‘completing.’ Andersen and Forbes will in due course publish a grammar, in 
which their grammatical system will be explained in far more detail; and hopefully 
this will explain such matters. 

& Note that in the sentence It rained, the ‘expletive’ it does not refer to any entity, 
but is needed to fulfil the grammatical subject requirement of the sentence type. Con- 
sequently, the Verb does not predicate about any external arguments. 

% Lébner describes adjectives as “parasitic,” since “the argument of a one-place 
adjective is neither a referential argument of the adjective nor is it specified by a sepa- 
rate argument term” (Lobner 2002, 107-8). 
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require a second argument, usually (in English) in the form of a PP 
Complement. These include adjectives of spatial orientation (25a), 
adjectives of experience or emotion (25b), and the special case of 
comparative adjectives (25c). 


(25) a. the right [side] [of his chest] 
b. [He] was afraid [of catching pneumonia] 
c. [An elephant] is bigger [than a horse]. 


Unlike adjectives, nouns have an inherent argument: they predicate 
about the referent of the noun itself. For this reason, nouns are con- 
sidered (at least) one-place predicates. However, some nouns require 
an extra argument for semantic and syntactic completeness, and so 
are two-place predicates. Nouns and NPs that denote events (such as 
purchase and withdrawal) are often relational, like their verbal coun- 
terparts. Nouns that specify relationships of various kinds—called 
‘relational nouns,’ which rather overloads the term ‘relational’—also 
require at least one complement: as well as relating to the noun’s own 
referent, they also predicate about the entity to which/whom the ref- 
erent is related. Relational nouns include kinship terms (brother, un- 
cle), other personal relationships (friend, rival), and more abstract 
relational terms (name of, height of, discontent with). In English, 
many of these abstract Nouns are cognates of Adjectives with equal 
valence; thus, compare (25b) with (26). 


(26) [his] fear [of catching pneumonia] 


Even simple object-class nouns may be relationally construed. For 
example, lid is almost always construed in relation to the container it 
covers, as in lid of X (Langacker 2000b, 21); and similarly, ticket to 
and student of. 

Many non-relational (one-place) nouns are much simpler to ana- 
lyse, since they have no valence requirements. Nevertheless, all nouns 
may be modified by adjuncts, which often correspond to construed 
properties of the noun’s referent. As we will see, even though Frame- 
Net focuses on relational LUs, it still has a useful role to play with 
one-place nouns. 


7 Examples from Löbner 2002, 106-7 and Crystal 2003, 89. Unlike adjectives 
used predicatively, I do not consider nouns and NPs used predicatively (as in John is 
a doctor) to require complementation; see below for more. 
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3.3. Heads, arguments, adjuncts, and valence in RCG 


The definition of a head, and the distinction between arguments and 
adjuncts, is not as simple as the previous section suggests—particu- 
larly if strictly syntactic/distributional definitions are sought. Both 
Cognitive Grammar and RCG maintain that the only tenable defini- 
tions must be semantic/conceptual; and their definitions differ some- 
what from traditional (especially generative) ones.” 

To reinterpret headship, Langacker first introduces the notion of a 
profile determinant—or profile equivalent in Croft’s terms. A profile 
equivalent is defined as follows: 


(27) Profile equivalent: In a combination X + Y, X is the PROFILE EQUIVA- 
LENT if X profiles/describes a kind of thing profiled/described by X + Y. 
(Croft 2001, 257) 


According to Langacker, “a head is simply the profile determinant at 
a given level of organization” (Langacker 2000b, 21). For example, the 
head of a NP (i.e., in Langacker’s account, an expression functioning 
to profile a ‘thing,’ or the result of conceptual reification) is the com- 
ponent which profiles the same ‘thing’; thus, the Head of people with 
problems is people. The head of a PP is the element which profiles the 
relationship profiled by the whole expression; thus, the Head of with 
problems is the Preposition with.” 

However, Croft argues that it is not entirely adequate. There are a 
number of constructions for which the profile equivalent is not im- 
mediately obvious. For example, with a NP like the man, there is on- 
going disagreement over whether the Head is the Noun man or the 
Article the.” There are strong arguments for both words as referring 
items profiling a ‘thing’; and a semantic argument (like profile deter- 
minant/equivalent) does not resolve the issue.” 


6% See in particular Langacker 1987a, 308-9; 2000b, 20-21; Taylor 2002, 229-38; 
Croft 2001, chap. 7. Apart from a more nuanced definition of ‘head,’ Croft’s ultimate 
definitions are largely consistent with those of Cognitive Grammar. 

® Note that the profile of the head is broader or more general/schematic than the 
profile of the whole phrase. 

” Tf the latter view is accepted, the phrase is reclassified as a Determiner Phrase. 

7 “Tt appears to be the Article that... fix[es] reference and therefore most closely 
denotes the same thing as the whole phrase, namely a thing whose identity is estab- 
lished and is situated in the domain of discourse and the speaker’s and hearer’s 
shared knowledge” (Croft 2001, 258). 
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Croft’s solution is based on the observation that, in many cases 
containing two profile equivalents, only one of them is the primary 
information-bearing unit (PIBU) of the construction. That is, only 
one is a ‘content’ word (Croft 2001, 258). In the NP above, man is 
more contentful than the. Croft’s definition of headship, then, com- 
bines the two notions: 


(28) A (semantic) head is the profile equivalent that is the primary informa- 
tion-bearing unit, that is, the most contentful item that most closely 
profiles the same kind of thing that the whole constituent profiles. (Croft 
2001, 259) 


This identifies man as the Head of the man; but an expression like 
men and women is (as in traditional analyses) Headless. 

Having defined ‘head,’ we are now in a position to reassess argu- 
ments and adjuncts/modifiers.” In essence, an argument fills a role 
(or “elaborates a component substructure”) in the semantic structure 
of the head; conversely, the head fills a role in the semantic structure 
of an adjunct. 

The semantic structure of an expression is, in effect, the internal 
structure of the domain/frame against which it is profiled, whose 
‘component substructures’ include the participants, properties, and 
events involved in its construal.” As we have seen, relational expres- 
sions like verbs and adjectives naturally have an internal structure; 
but many nouns are also construed relationally (e.g., lid). Thus, we 
can think of heads, arguments, and adjuncts in relational terms: a 
head is a relational term with respect to an argument, whereas an ad- 
junct is a relational term with respect to its head. Langacker expresses 
this in terms of dependent and autonomous elements: an argument 
is autonomous relative to its head, since the argument is a stand- 
alone concept, but a head is dependent on its arguments for concep- 
tual completeness. Conversely, a head is autonomous relative to any 
adjuncts, but an adjunct is dependent on the head for its conceptual 
completeness. In the case of the head-argument relationship, this re- 
verses the traditional meaning of ‘dependent.’ 

Modifying Taylor’s Cognitive Grammar description slightly (Tay- 
lor 2002, 231), we may use the following definitions: 


” Croft essentially follows Langacker at this point. 
73 In Frame Semantics terms, the component substructure consists of the frame 
elements of the evoked frame. 
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(29) Argument: In an expression X + Y, which is headed by X, Y is an argu- 
ment of X if Y elaborates a substructure in the semantic structure of X. 

(30) Adjunct: In an expression X + Y, which is headed by X, Y is an adjunct 
(or modifier) of X if X elaborates a substructure in the semantic struc- 
ture of Y.” 


Consider, for example, the following sentence (from Croft 2001, 272): 
(31) Randy chased the dog in the park. 


Here, Randy and the dog are both Arguments of chased, since the un- 
derlying semantic structure of chase includes participants (compo- 
nent substructures) for the CHASER and CHASED entities. However, 
the component substructure of Randy has no CHASE-EVENT; Randy 
(and likewise dog) is thus Autonomous with respect to chase. Con- 
versely, in the park is an Adjunct of chased, since the semantic struc- 
ture of in is a relationship including a FIGURE and a GRouND—here, 
elaborated by chase and the park, respectively. 

Nevertheless, the argument/adjunct distinction is in reality a con- 
tinuum, because semantic structure is subject to construal. The frame 
profiled by a term need not have a fixed set of semantic components. 
Semantic components vary in their salience, so that highly salient 
components will always be included in the semantic structure, 
whereas components with lower salience may or may not be evoked. 

Thus, a chasing event invariably involves a CHASER and CHASED 
entity; but it also occurs at a particular spatiotemporal location. The 
TIME and PLACE are much less salient components; but they may eas- 
ily be included in characterising the event. So then, in the park does 
elaborate a semantic substructure of chase; but chase elaborates a far 
more salient substructure of in the park. We should therefore say that 
in the park is more of an Adjunct than an Argument of chased. 

Consequently, valence is both relative and gradient (Croft 2001, 
274). Moreover, a construction unit may be simultaneously an ar- 
gument and an adjunct with respect to the head, as in (32). 


(32) father of twins 


7t Langacker and Taylor use the terms ‘complement’ and ‘modifier’ rather than 
‘argument’ and ‘adjunct,’ respectively. Here, the difference is insignificant. Note that 
Taylor goes on to define more relationships, including ‘apposition.’ 

75 Cf. also Langacker 1987a, 278. For a detailed usage-based study, see Thompson 
and Hopper 2001; and with respect to BH, see Muraoka 1979. 
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The Head of the phrase is father, and of twins is an Adjunct, since of 
is a relational (dependent) term whose FIGURE substructure is elabo- 
rated by father. However, father is a relational Noun, whose CHILD 
substructure is elaborated by the Argument of twins. In this case, each 
unit has a highly salient substructure which is elaborated by the other. 

Having surveyed constructional approaches to grammar, and RCG 
in particular, we now return to the theme of lexical semantics. The 
two topics will come together in chapter 7. 


CHAPTER FIVE 
FRAME SEMANTICS AND FRAMENET 


Of all the recent frame-based approaches to semantics, Fillmore’s 
Frame Semantics is appealing for several reasons. It is now fairly well- 
developed, and is being applied in the FrameNet project at the Inter- 
national Computer Science Institute at Berkeley.' Implementations of 
FrameNet are also starting to appear in other modern languages, in- 
cluding German,’ Spanish,’ Japanese,* and Chinese.’ Although it has 
some weaknesses (some of which will be addressed in Part Two), the 
model and tools used in FrameNet enable a thorough semantic analy- 
sis of syntagmatic relationships—which, compared with paradigmatic 
relationships, tended to be somewhat neglected in ‘field’ approaches, 
including the well-known WordNet project (Fellbaum 1998).° More- 
over, the theory and its application was made very accessible in an 
issue of the International Journal of Lexicography dedicated to Frame 


1 More information about Frame Semantics and FrameNet, with the most up-to- 
date versions of their theoretical framework and data, is available on the FrameNet 
website (http://framenet.icsi.berkeley.edu/). The project is into its second develop- 
ment phase, known as “FrameNet II” (Fillmore, Wooters, and Baker 2001). At the 
time of writing, the most recent full release of the FrameNet data was Release 1.3, 
dated August 2006—though the data on the website is continually being updated. 
The latest version of the theoretical framework is Ruppenhofer et al. 2006. Most ref- 
erences to FrameNet data in the following chapters relate to the Release 1.3; but 
where the differences are significant, Ihave used the online data. 

? Boas 2001, 2002, 2005a, 2005b; Erk, Kowalski, and Padö 2003; Burchardt et al. 
2006b. Online: “SALSA II: The Saarbrücken Lexical Semantics Acquisition project” 
(Univ. of Saarland, http://www.coli.uni-saarland.de/projects/salsa/) and “German 
FrameNet” (Univ. of Texas at Austin, http://gframenet.gmc.utexas.edu/). 

> Subirats Rüggeberg and Petruck 2003; Subirats Rüggeberg 2004. Online: “Span- 
ish FrameNet: An on-line lexical resource and its application to Spanish NLP” 
(Autonomous Univ. of Barcelona, http://gemini.uab.es:9080/SFNsite). 

4 Ohara et al. 2003; Ohara et al. 2004. Online: “Japanese FrameNet: An online 
Japanese lexicon based on Frame Semantics” (Keio Univ., http://jfn.st.hc.keio.ac.jp/). 

° This is a bilingual English-Chinese project (BiFrameNet), rather than a Chinese 
FrameNet per se. Online: “BiFrameNet” (Hong Kong Univ. of Science & Technology, 
http://www.cs.ust.hk/~hltc/BiFrameNet/). 

€ Fellbaum, in the introduction to the volume (1998, 4-5), comments on this par- 
ticular limitation, in contrast with Fillmore and Atkins’s early frame-based work 
(Fillmore and Atkins 1994). 
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Semantics and FrameNet.’ Finally, whereas some modern linguistic 
approaches are highly technical and require specialised study, the ba- 
sic theory underlying FrameNet is fairly intuitive and explicable in 
ordinary language. This makes it neither better nor worse as a linguis- 
tic theory; but it does make it more likely to be a helpful tool for bib- 
lical scholars generally, and not BH linguists alone.* For these reasons 
and more, I decided to use FrameNet as the starting-point for my 
own methodology, and in this section I will provide an overview of 
Fillmore’s Frame Semantics and the project that has arisen from it.’ 

Fillmore, Johnson, and Petruck summarise Frame Semantics and 
its implementation in FrameNet as follows: 


The central idea of Frame Semantics is that word meanings must be de- 
scribed in relation to semantic frames - schematic representations of the 
conceptual structures and patterns of beliefs, practices, institutions, im- 
ages, etc. that provide a foundation for meaningful interaction in a given 
speech community. FrameNet identifies and describes semantic frames, 
and analyzes the meanings of words by directly appealing to the frames 
that underlie their meanings and studying the syntactic properties of 
words by asking how their semantic properties are given syntactic form. 
(Fillmore, Johnson, and Petruck 2003, 235, emphasis original) 


This quotation highlights the two main areas of importance in Frame 
Semantics and FrameNet. The first, which will be described in §1 be- 
low, is frame-based lexical analysis. This involves three key organisa- 
tional concepts: semantic frames (or simply frames), frame elements 


7 International Journal of Lexicography 16/3 (2003). 

® The fact that Frame Semantics tends not to rely on a highly technical descriptive 
apparatus does not mean that it is incompatible with other more demanding theories; 
see, for example, the integration of Lexical Functional Grammar into a FrameNet-like 
tool in Frank and Erk 2004. Moreover, for those suspicious of notational simplicity, 
Frame Semantics has strong connections with Construction Grammar (Fillmore, 
Kay, and O’Connor 1988; Kay and Fillmore 1999; Kay 2002), which does have an 
elaborate notational system. 

°? Note that various aspects of Fillmore’s Frame Semantics have changed as a re- 
sult of the FrameNet project, so that parts of the earlier theory have been modified in 
more recent publications. In particular, the earlier definition of a ‘frame’ as a concep- 
tual structure consisting of a number of ‘schemas’ (Atkins 1995, 27) seems to have 
been abandoned. For literature on Frame Semantics and FrameNet, see Fillmore 
1968, 1976, 1982, 1985; Fillmore and Atkins 1992; Atkins 1995; Petruck 1995, 1996; 
Boas 2001; Fillmore, Johnson, and Petruck 2003; Fillmore, Petruck, et al. 2003; Baker, 
Fillmore, and Cronin 2003; Atkins, Fillmore, and Johnson 2003; Atkins, Rundell, and 
Sato 2003; Boas 2005b; Ruppenhofer et al. 2006; Fillmore and Baker 2010. Some of 
Fillmore’s early papers have been republished in Fillmore 2003. 
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(FEs),'° and lexical units (LUs). The second area of importance, which 
will be described in $$2-3, is the correlation of semantic structures 
and syntactic patterns, which is done through text corpus annotation 
and the subsequent identification of valence patterns. 

This second area of interest marks FrameNet out from most other 
accounts and uses of semantic frames. It is also an excellent starting- 
point for investigating a number of phenomena which are currently 
of interest to cognitive linguists, including metaphor and metonymy, 
image schemas, blending, prototypicality and category structures, and 
figure-ground effects. Indeed, the last decade has seen increased in- 
terest in studying all these linguistic phenomena in BH. However, 
their application is mostly restricted to the semantic side of language, 
with very little attention paid to how these phenomena are expressed 
in the grammar of BH. FrameNet provides a model for at least begin- 
ning to investigate this relationship. 

In this chapter, I will outline Frame Semantics and FrameNet as 
they currently stand. In Part Two, I will offer some critiques and sug- 
gestions based on the material in chapters 3 and 4. 


1. Frames, frame elements and lexical units 


1.1. Lexical units 


A lexical unit, as defined by Cruse, is one discrete sense for a lex- 
eme— “the union of a single sense with a lexical form” (Cruse 1986, 
80). In Frame Semantics, as for Cruse, the LU rather than the lexeme 
is the basic, fine-grained unit for lexical analysis—though, of course, a 
lexeme’s various senses may be closely related to one another. Impor- 
tantly, however, a LU in frame semantics is connected to a frame (or a 
set of related frames); and the different senses of a word (its LUs) will 
generally correspond with different background frames (Fillmore, 
Johnson, and Petruck 2003, 236).'' As a convenient notation, we may 
identify a LU by the frame and the lexical form separated by a period; 
for instance, [SEARCH] IPN. 


10 Given Croft's distinction between (syntactic) elements and (semantic) compo- 
nents (ch. 4 $1.2), I would prefer the term ‘frame component’; however, ‘frame ele- 
ment’ is the established term, and there should be no ambiguity. 

1 In the SALSA II literature (Erk and Padö 2004; Padé and Lapata 2005), a LU 
linked to the frame it evokes is called a frame-evoking element (FEE). 
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In FrameNet, a sentence is always analysed and annotated with re- 
spect to one LU and the frame(s) that it evokes. (A sentence may, of 
course, be analysed multiple times, from the perspective of different 
LUs; see $6 on page 138.) The linguistic item (usually a ‘word’) which 
instantiates the relevant frame-evoking LU is called the annotation 
target; and in the examples below, the target will usually be indicated 
by bold face text. 


1.2. Frames 


The most important conceptual and organisational unit in Frame 
Semantics is the frame. Any given frame will have linked to it a num- 
ber of LUs, not necessarily all of the same part of speech, but all of 
which evoke that conceptual structure. Frames also fit into a larger 
organisational structure; as we shall see, frames are related to one an- 
other in various ways, thus forming a complex conceptual network. 

In FrameNet, far more effort is given to defining frames than to 
defining LUs. For most LUs, the lexical entry simply reproduces a 
definition from the Concise Oxford Dictionary (Pearsall 1999). The 
discrepancy may not be because LUs are less important than frames, 
but rather because of the project’s particular contribution to lexicog- 
raphy. Nevertheless, in Croft’s version of the theory, with his tripar- 
tite system of word form, concept profile and base/frame, equal atten- 
tion is paid to defining both the concept profile and the frame, since 
(as Langacker has argued extensively) both are necessary for under- 
standing a LU.” 

Currently, frames in FrameNet can include LUs with one of five 
English parts of speech: Verb, Adjective, Noun, Preposition, or Ad- 
verb. This does not mean that any single frame may have LUs from all 
five parts of speech. The semantic nature of the frame will often con- 
strain the kinds of LUs that will typically evoke it. However, some 
frames include LUs with a range of parts of speech; for example, the 
[COMPATIBILITY] frame is evoked by Verbs like agree and match, Ad- 


12 Tt must be said that Fillmorean Frame Semantics seems to have a weaker notion 
of ‘profile’ than the theories of Langacker and Croft. Nevertheless, Fillmore does 
distinguish at times between the frame evoked by a LU and the LU’s particular profile 
within the frame; for example: “The basic assumption of Frame Semantics as it ap- 
plies to the description of lexical meanings is that each word (in a given meaning) 
evokes a particular frame and possibly profiles some element or aspect of that frame” 
(Fillmore, Wooters, and Baker 2001, $2; see also Fillmore and Baker 2010, 317). 
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jectives like compatible and consistent, and Nouns like harmony and 
incompatibility.” 


1.3. Frame elements 


The connection between LUs and their background frame(s) is pro- 
vided by frame elements (FEs), which are the kinds of participants or 
props that may be involved in the conceptualisation of a semantic 
frame.'* FEs are not generalised semantic concepts; rather, FEs are 
defined with respect to a particular frame, and the frame itself will be 
described largely in terms of its FEs. As a simple example, the 
[TRANSFER] frame has three FEs: DONOR, THEME, and RECIPIENT. 
Fillmore et al. then describe the [TRANSFER] frame itself as follows: 
“Someone (the DONOR) is in possession of something (the THEME), 
and then causes someone else (the RECIPIENT) to be in possession of 
the THEME, perhaps by causing the THEME to move to the RECIPIENT” 
(Fillmore, Johnson, and Petruck 2003, 237). 

As well as being integral to a frame’s description, FEs are integral 
to the process of analysing the LUs that evoke the frame. We will re- 
turn to this shortly. 

Frame elements are semantic roles or participant roles. However, 
Fillmore identified two types of semantic roles in the course of his 
work: thematic roles, and frame-specific roles." 


13 In this book, I focus mainly on verbs, nouns, and adjectives; see the FrameNet 
data for examples of target Prepositions and Adverbs. Note, however, that many 
Prepositions evoke frames pertaining to space, time, and motion; and in some cases, 
FrameNet uses a figure-ground analysis (see n. 11 on p. 36). 

1 Frame elements were called “categories” in Fillmore and Atkins 1992, and “at- 
tributes” in Barsalou 1992. Barsalou defines an attribute as “a concept that describes 
an aspect of at least some category members” (Barsalou 1992, 30). Langacker’s “focal 
elements” or “participants” (Langacker 2000b, 8) are similar, although he tends to 
focus on the figure/ground organisation of participants in a conceptual relationship; 
thus, his main focal elements are the trajector (the most salient element) and the 
landmark (the second focal element, if there is one). The trajector/landmark align- 
ment imposed by an expression pertains to which element is profiled against the 
other as its background. For example, the prepositions in front of and behind profile 
the same (usually spatial) relationship between two entities; they differ only in their 
choice of trajector and landmark. (In fact, FrameNet’s analysis of spatial prepositions 
is very similar: the two core FEs are the FIGURE and the GROUND.) 

In Fillmore, Johnson, and Petruck 2003, frame-specific roles are called situ- 
ational roles, in contrast with semantic (i.e., thematic) roles. I use the term semantic 
roles in a more general way, to include both frame-specific and thematic roles. 
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Thematic roles, also known as deep case roles or theta roles (0- 
roles), were proposed by Fillmore in his earlier work on Case Gram- 
mar (Fillmore 1968). The Case Grammar theory “consisted of the 
proposal that syntactic deep structures are best expressed as 
configurations of ‘deep cases, these given general semantic-role 
names such as Agent, Patient, Goal, etc.” (Fillmore, Johnson, and 
Petruck 2003, 240). Thus, as a contribution to analysing verbs within 
a generative-transformational framework, Fillmore devised a method 
for first describing the semantic roles that formed an essential part of 
a verb’s meaning, and then describing rules for turning these into 
grammatically realised constituents (subjects, objects, etc.). That is, 
he was interested in correlating semantics and syntax. Importantly, 
because these “deep cases’ were assumed to be general in nature, it 
was thought that they were relatively small in number, and could (in 
theory) be exhaustively listed. A typical list of thematic roles might 
include some or all of those listed in table 5.1.6 

However, there has always been a great deal of disagreement over 
the correct set of thematic role labels—or even whether they are ex- 
pressible in terms of a small set.” 

As Fillmore’s work on lexical semantics progressed,'* he became 
increasingly convinced that a small set of generalised roles was inade- 
quate for describing complementation patterns. Instead, his emphasis 
shifted from thematic roles to frame-specific or situational roles— 
“roles as they fit the meaning of the semantic frames associated with 
individual verbs or sets of verbs, such as the ‘lover’ and ‘lovee’ associ- 
ated with the predicate love” (Lambrecht 1995, 153). The focus here 
is not on a single, general list, but on the particular semantic func- 
tions associated with a given word. Frame-specific roles are therefore 
assigned names or labels appropriate to their particular frame. 


16 For discussion and examples of thematic roles, see Somers 1987; Dowty 1991; 
Croft 1991, chap. 4. Kirk Lowery (1995) proposes a list of semantic roles for BH. 

17 After Fillmore’s early work in the 1970s, thematic roles rather ‘fell out of fash- 
ion’ in the world of linguistic semantics. However, since the 1990s they have started 
to gain wider acceptance. Dowty, in an influential article (1991), argues that the best 
model is one in which there are only two role prototypes or “cluster-concepts,” which 
he calls “Proto-Agent” and “Proto-Patient,” and that more fine-grained classes follow 
from these. As will become apparent, I would argue the reverse: that Proto-Agent and 
Proto-Patient are semantic generalisations derived from frame-specific roles. 

18 Cf. Fillmore 1976, 1982, 1985. 

1% Dowty (1991, 550) calls these “individual thematic roles.” 
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Table 5.1 Typical thematic roles 


Role Description 

AGENT the volitional, purposeful instigator of an action or event 

EFFECTOR the instigator of an action or event, though not necessarily on 
purpose 

STIMULUS / the inanimate, non-volitional instigator of an action or event 

FORCE 

EXPERIENCER a sentient being that experiences a perception, feeling or 
other state 

PATIENT an entity that is in a state or condition, or undergoes a change 
in state or condition 

THEME an entity that is in a location, or undergoes a change in loca- 
tion 

INSTRUMENT something used by an agent in effecting the action or event 

MEANS a sub-action initiated by an agent for the purpose of effecting 
the whole action/event 

LOCATIVE a spatial locus of a state of affairs 

GOAL a destination, the end point of a state of affairs 

PATH route (i.e., intervening points) between the source and goal of 
a state of affairs 

SOURCE the point of origin of a state of affairs 

BENEFACTIVE the participant for whose benefit an action is performed 

RECIPIENT an animate/quasi-animate entity to whom something is given 


or sent 


This gives frame-specific roles (FEs) a rather arbitrary or “brute 
force” character (Fillmore and Atkins 1992, 84). However, this by no 
means invalidates them, particularly if something like a culture- 
specific, frame-based model of language is close to the mark. As Fill- 
more and Atkins argue: “In describing the meaning of a word we are 
necessarily engaged in describing the categories expressed by the 
phrases built up around that word, interpreted against a particular 
background frame” (Fillmore and Atkins 1992, 84). Indeed, just as 
constructions are the primitive units of grammar, so Croft argues that 
frames are the basic units of semantic structure. Semantic roles stem 
from our experience of the various participants, and their interaction, 
in particular situations and events. Thus, all roles are properly either 
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frame-specific, or are secondary schematic roles derived from frame- 
specific roles by a process of categorisation. Radical Construction 
Grammar is therefore paralleled by Radical Frame Semantics (Croft 
2001, 62; 2005, 287). 

Moreover, even if there is a generalisable list of prototypical the- 
matic roles (whether universal or language-specific), frame-specific 
roles turn out to be a more powerful tool for semantic and syntactic 
description, at least in many instances. Not only do they allow a 
richer and fuller description of the participants and props involved in 
a given conceptualisation, but they also enable different lexical units 
within a frame to be more readily compared—so that apples really 
can be compared and contrasted with oranges (within the [FRUIT] 
frame, of course). 

In fact, as a Radical Frame Semantics approach would predict, 
frame-specific roles can be related to thematic roles using the notion 
of domain/frame matrices or frame relations.” Frames with certain 
broad similarities are categorised as subtypes of more schematic 
frames such as [ACTION] or [MOTION]; and as part of this process, the 
conceptually specific roles in the child frames are broadened to ab- 
stract/schematic roles, such as AGENT and PATIENT, in the higher- 
level frames.” Thematic and frame-specific roles are thus not mutu- 
ally exclusive: broadly speaking, they pertain to more schematic and 
more specific frames, respectively. 

To illustrate some of the advantages of frame-specific roles in com- 
plex frames, using one of Fillmore’s favourite examples, consider the 
following two frames in English: [COMMERCE Buy], which includes a 
LU for buy, and [COMMERCE SELL], which includes a LU for sell. 
These frames are related to one another via a common, more sche- 
matic parent, [COMMERCE GOODS TRANSFER].” We will take the fol- 
lowing sentences as exhibiting prototypical usage of buy and sell: 


20 See §4.1 below. 

*1 Cf. Gildea and Jurafsky 2002, 249. This structure parallels that of the ‘construc- 
ticon’; indeed, as we will see in ch. 7, thematic roles in schematic frames are closely 
related to the components of schematic constructions. 

» There are two reasons why transactions of this sort make for interesting exam- 
ples: they typically involve a number of roles, and both the buyer and the seller can be 
seen as agentive participants in the process. Note that FrameNet currently places 
[COMMERCE BUY] and [COMMERCE SELL] in a ‘Uses’ relation with [COMMERCE GOODS 
TRANSFER], rather than a parent-child ‘Inheritance’ relation. Frame relations will be 
described below ($4.1). 
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(1) a. Judy bought a car from her uncle for $5000. 
b. The salesman sold John a watch for $80. 


Using thematic roles, we could note that with the Verb buy, the gram- 
matical Subject expresses the AGENT of the event, the Object expresses 
the PATIENT, the SOURCE is expressed in a Prepositional Phrase with 
from, and the INSTRUMENT is expressed in a Prepositional Phrase 
with for.” With sell, the grammatical Subject is similarly the AGENT of 
the event, the Primary Object is the RECIPIENT, the Secondary Object 
is the PATIENT, and the for Prepositional Phrase the INSTRUMENT.” 
This is expressed in table 5.2. 


Table 5.2 Comparing buy and sell using thematic roles 


AGENT PATIENT SOURCE RECIPIENT INSTRUMENT 
buy Sbj Obj PP-from PP-for 
sell Sbj Obj-2 Obj-1 PP-for 


All of this may be somewhat interesting, and may show something of 
the prototypical force-dynamic sense of the Verbs; but it does not tell 
us much about the syntactic and conceptual relationship between 
them. 

Using frame-specific roles, on the other hand, we note that the 
[COMMERCE GOODS TRANSFER] frame has four roles or FEs: BUYER, 
SELLER, GOODS, and COST, which are all inherited by the daughter 
frames [COMMERCE BUY] and [COMMERCE SELL].” In the sample buy 
sentence, the grammatical Subject is the BUYER, the Object is the 
GOODS, the SELLER is expressed in a Prepositional Phrase with from, 
and the cost is expressed in a Prepositional Phrase with for. With 


3 On the distinction between MEANS and INSTRUMENT, see Croft 1991, 177-79. 

4 While I have referred to two ‘Objects,’ FrameNet classes the Secondary Object 
of a Ditransitive Clause as a ‘dependent,’ in the traditional (rather than Cognitive 
Grammar) sense (Ruppenhofer et al. 2006, $5.2.3.1). In the current example, I will 
work with FrameNet’s non-Radical grammatical model, which assumes global syn- 
tactic roles and relations, though my labels are somewhat different. 

> The final FE is called Money in FrameNet, although in fact there are a number 
of cost-related FEs, including MONEY, RATE and MEANS. I have simplified the case by 
grouping them all together under the label cost. The idea of inherited frames and 
FEs will be covered in $4.1. 
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sell, the grammatical Subject is the SELLER, the Primary Object ex- 
presses the BUYER, the Secondary Object is the Goons, and the cost 
is expressed in a Prepositional Phrase with for.” This is expressed in 
table 5.3. 


Table 5.3 Comparing buy and sell using frame-specific roles 


BUYER SELLER GOODS COST 
buy Subject PP-from Obj PP-for 
Sell Obj-1 Subject Obj-2 PP-for 


This immediately provides a semantic or conceptual mapping be- 
tween the Arguments and Adjuncts of the Verbs, making it obvious 
how the Verbs are related to one another via their sister frames. In- 
stead of assigning the same, fairly uninformative label AGENT to the 
Subjects of each Verb, the frame-specific analysis shows that the Sub- 
ject of buy corresponds conceptually to the First (or Indirect) Object 
of sell, while the Subject of sell corresponds conceptually to the Object 
of a PP Dependent of buy. This meaning relation is missed by analysis 
using thematic roles (Fillmore, Johnson, and Petruck 2003, 238-39). 
For both Goons and cost, there is little difference between buy and 
sell in the coding used. 

Not only does frame-specific syntactic analysis relate the perspec- 
tives of these two Verbs on the event, it also highlights a difference in 
the relative salience of the the various FEs for the meaning of each 
word.” The table above suggests that the zero-coded Goons FE is 
highly significant for both buy and sell. We would also expect, how- 
ever, to see a difference between the two Verbs with respect to the 
relative salience of the BUYER and SELLER FEs, since for buy the 
BUYER occupies a more important slot than the sELLER, while the 
situation is reversed for sell. This expectation is confirmed by sample 
sentences. For both buy and sell, the subject (BUYER and SELLER, re- 
spectively) is very difficult to omit, as is the Goops FE; however, the 


% Note that I have rather informally mixed, in FrameNet terms, ‘grammatical 
functions’ and ‘phrase types’ in this analysis. We will make a more careful distinction 
presently. 

27 Cf. Fillmore, Johnson, and Petruck 2003, 238. 
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SELLER PP can be readily omitted in buy sentences (Judy bought the 
car), while the BUYER indirect object can be readily omitted in sell 
sentences (The salesman sold a watch). As we shall see later, Frame- 
Net relates this to a difference between core and peripheral FEs. 

So far, we have only applied frame-specific roles to verbs. How- 
ever, the analysis can be extended to other parts of speech, so that the 
Verbs can be compared with the Nouns purchase and sale, as in the 
following sentences: 


(2) a. Judy made a $5000 purchase. 
b. The sale ofthe painting for $10,000 improved his financial position. 


Some of the same roles are evident in the Arguments or Modifiers of 
purchase and sale.” Thus, in (2a) we note that the Modifier $5000 
expresses the cost, while the Subject of the sentence (Judy) expresses 
the BUYER—though this constituent is not in the NP headed by pur- 
chase, and so is marked as an External Argument. In (2b), the PP De- 
pendent of the painting expresses the Goons, and the PP Dependent 
for $10,000 expresses the Cost. 
We can incorporate these results into table 5.3, as in table 5.4. 


Table 5.4 Comparing different parts of speech using frame-specific roles 


BUYER SELLER GOODS COST 
buy Subject PP-from Obj PP-for 
sell Obj-1 Subject Obj-2 PP-for 
purchase (n.) External NP Modifier 


sale PP-of PP-for 


Using this method, we can build up a detailed picture of the correla- 
tion between the syntactic and semantic patterns of a word’s use, and 
compare these patterns between semantically related words. In fact, 
this activity—the analysis and comparison of syntactic and semantic 
‘valence patterns’—is central to Fillmore’s Frame Semantics as ap- 
plied in FrameNet. 


8 While thematic roles are usually applied to verbs, Chris Barker and David 
Dowty (1993) have argued that thematic roles can also be applied to relational nouns. 
The same advantages of frame-specific roles apply here, however. 
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1.4. Core and peripheral FEs 


As we saw in chapter 4 (§3.2), valence applies only to the arguments 
of a word—those which are required to complete a word conceptually 
and grammatically. A widespread assumption in linguistic theory, in- 
cluding Frame Semantics, is that the number of arguments of a LU is 
constant. This is why, in traditional predicate terminology, a LU can 
be labelled a one-place predicate, two-place predicate, and so on. 

In FrameNet, this assumption has a frame-based, semantic coun- 
terpart: that the frame evoked by a word will have a stable set of con- 
ceptually obligatory, or core, FEs. Those outside this set are labelled 
peripheral. 

Returning to our earlier examples, the [COMMERCE BUY] frame 
(exemplified by buy) has two core FEs, corresponding to the BUYER 
and Goons roles; while the [COMMERCE SELL] frame (exemplified by 
sell) also has two core FEs, corresponding to the SELLER and GOODS 
roles. This can be seen in the semantically and syntactically odd sen- 
tences which result from omitting them from our earlier examples on 
page 115:” 


(3) a. ?Judy bought from her uncle for $5000. 
b. ?Bought a car from her uncle for $5000. 
(4) a. ?The salesman sold [to] John for $80. 
b. ?Sold John a watch for $80. 


The problem here is not merely grammatical; it is that it is difficult to 
conceive of an act of buying without including either the buyer or the 
item bought in the conceptualisation. The grammatical requirements 
stem from conceptual, or semantic, requirements. This is why, in 
general, “non-core elements cannot be nuclear arguments (subject or 
object) of target verbs, and they frequently are adverbs or preposi- 
tional phrases” (Ruppenhofer et al. 2006, §3.3.1).*° 

However, peripheral FEs are grammatically optional. For example, 
while an act of buying also logically requires both a SELLER and a 


2 In special contextual circumstances, some of these sentences can be made co- 
herent. However, these circumstances relate to ‘null instantiation’ (see below). 

3 There are exceptions. In English, there are various so-called Subject selection 
constructions: for example, “English allows frame elements that are situated between 
the end-points of a causal chain to occur as subjects” (Ruppenhofer et al. 2006, 
$3.2.2.4). As a result, non-core Means or Instrument FEs may be used, in certain 
situations, as subject: thus, [John] opened the door; but also [The key] opened the door 
right away. 
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cost (and similarly selling requires a BUYER and a cost), these ele- 
ments are not as salient in our conceptualisation of the event. We can 
background them to the extent that they are barely present conceptu- 
ally.”' Thus, omitting them from our example sentences does not re- 
sult in any oddness—even if the context tells us nothing about who or 
what they are: 


(5) Judy bought a car from her uncle. 
Judy bought a car for $5000. 

Judy bought a car. 

The salesman sold John a watch. 
The salesman sold a watch for $80 


The salesman sold a watch. 


(6) 


oO TP OTP 


While these FEs are optional, they are also highly frame-specific. The 
optional SELLER in (5a) only makes sense in the context of a frame 
relating to commercial transactions. In other event frames, such as 
[ARREST], [DESTROY], [EMPLOY], and so on, a SELLER is incongruous. 

Other optional FEs, however, express more generalised notions, 
and may be present in a wide variety of frames. For example, all 
event-based frames may include FEs for TIME, PLACE, MANNER, DE- 
GREE, and so on, which are usually evoked in adverbial phrases: Judy 
bought the car in the morning. 

Optional arguments (both frame-specific and general) allow even 
one-place predicate terms, such as artifact nouns, to be given a frame- 
semantic analysis. For example, FrameNet includes the Noun shirt in 
the [CLOTHING] frame, whose sole core FE is GARMENT. Obviously, in 
the case of Nouns that evoke this frame, the GARMENT FE is simply 
the concept profile for the Noun itself. However, in the FrameNet 
analysis of shirt, there are also six peripheral FEs which occur in the 
corpus sentences: MATERIAL (7a), STYLE (7b), SUBREGION (7c), USE 
(7d), WEARER (7e), and a more general DESCRIPTOR (7f). 


(7) [cotton] shirt 

[polo] shirt 

shirt [with buttons at the neck] 
[tennis] shirt 

[Samson’s] shirt 


shirt [soaked in blood] 


mo aoge 


31 See below, however—it may not be quite so easy to omit the cost from the 
conceptualisation. 
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The distinction between core and peripheral FEs is very useful, al- 
though in chapter 6 we will see that there are some difficulties with 
FrameNet’s account. 


1.5. Extra-thematic FEs 


Apart from core and peripheral FEs, FrameNet identifies a third type: 
extra-thematic FEs. These are of a somewhat different nature to core 
and peripheral FEs (which we may group together as ‘thematic FEs’). 
Ruppenhofer et al. explain: 


Extra-thematic frame elements situate an event against a backdrop of 
another state of affairs, either of an actual event or state of the same type 
... or by evoking a larger frame within which the reported state of af- 
fairs is embedded .... Note that extra-thematic frame elements are un- 
derstood not to conceptually belong to the frames they appear in. We 
take them to properly be frame elements of other abstract frames that 
take them as well as the targets that they modify as arguments. (Rup- 
penhofer et al. 2006, $3.2.1) 


The list of extra-thematic FEs is FrameNet is quite long.” The exam- 
ples in (8) are illustrative of the kind of semantic phenomena ex- 
pressed by extra-thematic FEs. In each example, the target is in bold 
text, the extra-thematic element is in brackets, and the extra-thematic 
FE is indicated at the start. The bracketed element in each case ex- 
tends the normal frame associated with the Verb, so that a secondary 
event or state of affairs is construed. 


(8) a. ITERATION: Lee called the office [three times]. 

b. RECIPIENT: John bought [himself] a new car. 

C. BENEFICIARY: His father assembled the plane [for him]. 

d. LOCATION OF PROTAGONIST: The witnesses saw the robbery [from 
their car]. 
CO-PARTICIPANT: He was arrested [with his brother] in 2002. 
INTERNAL CAUSE: Kim frowned [in concentration]. 
DEPICTIVE: Jess walked out [with her head held high]. 
CONTAINING EVENT: Two people were killed [in the accident]. 
EXPLANATION: [Wearing my father’s cap] I was spotted immediately 
by Bill.” 


= pag mh oO 


32 See Appendix A in Ruppenhofer et al. 2006, from which most of the following 
examples were taken or adapted. 

3 The bracketed phrase is actually tagged in FrameNet with two extra-thematic 
FEs: DEPICTIVE and EXPLANATION. 
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At first glance, it is not obvious how extra-thematic FEs relate to lexi- 
cographical description, nor that they form a coherent category. Rup- 
penhofer et al. note that there is a sense in which “extra-thematic FEs 
are introduced by separate, constructional targets.” They continue: 
“Since, however, the constructions that introduce extra-thematic FEs 
are so tightly bound together with the structures introduced by regu- 
lar targets, we believe that it is appropriate to annotate them as if 
from the point-of-view of the target” (Ruppenhofer et al. 2006, Ap- 
pendix A). This suggests that extra-thematic FEs may well hover in 
the difficult region in between Lexicon and Grammar. 

Nevertheless, at least in some cases the ability of an extra-thematic 
FE to occur with a particular LU seems to be significant for describ- 
ing the LU’s ‘shape.’ Recent analyses of Resultative constructions (es- 
pecially Goldberg 1995 and Boas 2003) support this: at least with re- 
spect to Resultatives, the ability of a Verb to take a Resultative phrase 
is not entirely predictable, and is thus lexicographically relevant. 

Another lexicographically significant instance of an extra-thematic 
FE concerns the Verbs give and buy. Both of the relevant frames in 
FrameNet—[GIvinG] and [COMMERCE BUY], respectively—contain a 
RECIPIENT FE. Sentences (9a) and (9b) show how each Verb typically 
instantiates its frame’s RECIPIENT (using FrameNet annotation): as 
the Object in a Ditransitive construction for give, and as an Oblique 
in a Transitive construction for buy. However, buy also allows a Di- 
transitive construction, as in (9c). 


(9) a. [I]Np.ext gave [her] np,ovj [some earrings] Np.Dep. 
b. [I]np.zxt bought [some earrings]np,ovj [for her]pp-tor,Dep- 
c. [I]np.ext bought [her] np,opj [some earrings] Nnp.Dep. 


In both (9a) and (9c), the postverbal NP her instantiates the RECIPI- 
ENT FE. However, there is a significant difference between the two: 
whereas a giving event inherently involves the RECIPIENT, the same is 
not true for a buying event: it inherently involves the BUYER, GOODS, 
and SELLER, but the RECIPIENT is extrinsic to the event. 

This can be expressed using a causal chain analysis of verb mean- 
ing (Croft 1991, 159-81). The causal chain denoted by give is delim- 
ited by the DONOR and RECIPIENT, With the THEME as an intermediary 
participant. The causal chain denoted by buy, however, is delimited 


* The subscript labels will be explained in $2. 
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by the BUYER and Goops; the RECIPIENT her is “the endpoint of an 
action that causally follows the verbal causal segment” (Croft 1991, 
179).* That is, a buying event does not entail the sub-action of giving 
the Goops to the RECIPIENT; but the intended recipient of such an 
event can be incorporated into the buy construction. 

In the annotation of sentence (9a), then, the postverbal NP would 
be marked as a core FE, whereas in (9b) and (9c) it would be marked 
as extra-thematic. We may also note that the postverbal NP in (9c), 
unlike that in (9a), is not easily Passivisable;” thus: 


(10) a. [She] was given [some earrings]. 
b. *?[She] was bought [some earrings].” 


In FrameNet, then, there are two basic distinctions. The broader dis- 
tinction is between extra-thematic and thematic FEs. Thematic FEs 
may then be broken down into core and peripheral FEs. These dis- 
tinctions are helpful—though in chapter 6, I will argue for a more 
nuanced understanding of FE categories. 

These categories are also most relevant to event and state frames. 
Extra-thematic FEs are not relevant to frames for artifacts or natural 
kinds; and many such frames will contain only one core FE, for the 
concept profile itself (e.g., the GARMENT FE in the [CLOTHING] 
frame). 


1.6. Missing frame elements: null instantiation 


Core (obligatory) FEs are not always instantiated. In Frame Seman- 
tics, this situation is called null instantiation (NI).** There are three 


> The quote is from a definition of the BENEFACTIVE (or MALEFACTIVE) thematic 
role. In fact, on Croft’s analysis, sentence (9c) differs from sentence (9b) in that the 
verb’s causal chain in (9c) is extended to include the RECIPIENT (Croft 1991, 206-9). 
Nevertheless, in the protoypical use of buy the RECIPIENT is beyond the verb’s causal 
chain. 

36 By FrameNet’s own criteria, this should discount her in sentence (9c) from be- 
ing the Object (cf. Ruppenhofer et al. 2006, $5.2.2). In any case, in chapter 4 ($2) we 
saw the flaws with the standard criteria. 

37 Verbs in other frames pertaining to the procurement or production of an entity 
(such as make, find, cook, steal, etc.) could profitably be analysed along the same 
lines—that is, for their compatibility with a RECIPIENT FE, and their passivisability. 

38 Cf. Ruppenhofer et al. 2006, $3.2.3; Atkins, Fillmore, and Johnson 2003, 268- 
69; Fillmore, Johnson, and Petruck 2003, 245-46. ‘Null instantiation’ corresponds to 
various other terms in linguistic literature, including implicit arguments (of verbs in 
particular; Crystal 2003, 32) and latent elements (Matthews 1981, 38-45). Croft 
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types of NI; however, only the latter two types are relevant to lexico- 
graphical description. 

In Constructional Null Instantiation (CNI), the omission of a FE 
is licensed by the grammatical construction in which the LU appears. 
Common examples (in English) include omitted Agents with Passive 
Verbs (It was given to me), and omitted Subjects with Imperative 
Verbs (Come here!).*° Such omissions are not considered relevant to 
lexicographical description, since the constructions which produce 
them are not deemed to be specific to particular lexemes, but rather 
are compatible with schematic classes; for example, any fientive Verb 
may be used as an Imperative, in which case the Agent will not be 
instantiated. 

In Definite Null Instantiation (DNI), an obligatory FE is not ex- 
pressed, but the hearer is expected to retrieve it from the context.” 
For example, the Verb try in the [ATTEMPT] frame requires a GOAL 
expression, which is most commonly a to-marked Infinitive Verb 
Phrase: I tried [to catch the ball]. In the appropriate context, it may be 
omitted: 


(11) A. Did you catch the ball? 
B. I tried [Ø]. 


The near-synonym attempt does not permit such an omission, al- 
though the Noun attempt in the support construction make an at- 
tempt does: 


(12) A. Did you catch the ball? 
B. *I attempted [Ø]. 
B’. I made an attempt. 


These differences between try, attempt, and make an attempt are 
purely conventional—they are not predictable from grammatical or 
semantic principles, but pertain to the usage patterns of the LUs. 


defines latency as “the requirement for a definite interpretation of a dependent if that 
dependent is left syntactically unexpressed” (Croft 2001, 273). 

° In Hebrew, of course, the subject is very often indexed by the verb form, rather 
than by an independent pronoun. This should not be seen as CNI, however, since the 
subject is grammatically specified. 

# DNI is also called anaphoric instantiation, since the missing FE is provided by 
means of an anaphoric connection. Cruse calls it “contextual deletion” of a latent 
element (Cruse 1986, 110 n. 18). 

4 Support constructions are discussed in $4.3 below. 
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Thus, the contextually-licenced omissibility of the GOAL is a lexico- 
graphically relevant feature of try. 

In Indefinite Null Instantiation (INI), a FE that is conceptually 
obligatory is left entirely unspecified, with no assumption that the 
relevant information is known in the context.” For example, the Verb 
eat in the [INGESTION] frame is a two-place predicate, requiring both 
an INGESTOR and INGESTIBLES, and allowing a number of optional 
FEs, including INSTRUMENT. Compare the following sentences: 

(13) a. [Fred] is eating [spaghetti] [with a fork]. 
b. [Fred] is eating [spaghetti]. 
c. [Fred] is eating [with a fork]. 
d. [Fred] is eating. 


When the INSTRUMENT is not specified, as in (13b) and (13d), it will 
not figure in the hearer’s construal of the sentence. Logically, Fred is 
probably using some kind of instrument to eat the spaghetti, but this 
is not salient in interpretation. However, when the INGESTIBLES are 
not specified, as in the intransitive uses in (13c) and (13d), the result 
is somewhat different. Eating is always understood as “eating some- 
thing.” Thus, although the INGESTIBLES need not be identified by the 
hearer in interpreting the sentence, they are still construed as present 
in the situation described.“ 

As with DNI, INI is an idiosyncratic, lexically specific feature, and 
thus relevant to lexicographical description; hence, compare examples 
(13c-d) with the following: 


(14) a. *[Fred] is devouring [with a fork]. 
b. *[Fred] is devouring. 


Croft (2001, 275-80), while endorsing the notion of NI, has criticised 
Fillmore’s account“ by arguing that NI is always a feature of particu- 


#2 INI is sometimes called “existential null instantiation” (Ruppenhofer et al. 
2006, $3.2.3.2). Cruse refers to it as “indefinite deletion” (Cruse 1986, 110 n. 18). 

3 Cf. Löbner 2002, 106. 

# Note that a quite different explanation is required for the transitive and intran- 
sitive uses of close, as in [He] closed [the door] and [The door] closed. These sentences 
involve two separate senses of close, one which construes an agent acting on the door 
and causing the event, and another which construes the door as agentive—hence the 
different syntactic positions of the CONTAINER PORTAL (to use the FrameNet FE label 
for the door). In contrast, the examples for eat all involve the same sense of the Verb. 

® His critique is based on the account as presented in Fillmore 1986 and Fillmore 
and Kay 1993. 
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lar constructions, and never of particular LUs. Fillmore and Kay argue 
that since only a subset of Verbs in English allow for DNI Objects or 
Obliques, DNI is ‘lexical.’ Thus, verbs such as arrive, win, and lose 
allow for DNI Objects/Obliques, while bend, break, destroy, create, 
move, and lift, do not, as the following sentences illustrate. 


(15) a. The Germans lost the war. 
b. The Germans lost Opn. 

(16) a. The children arrived at the station at ten o'clock. 
b. The children arrived @pni at ten o’clock. 

(17) a. She lifted the corner of the bed. 
b. *She lifted Opnr. 


Croft argues, however, that these examples only look lexical because 
“the construction accepts only a limited set of subclasses of words” 
(Croft 2001, 277). Instead, he gives a constructional analysis of sen- 
tences (15)-(17): 


English has a Transitive DNI construction, with the form [SB] VERB 
@Opni] and a semantic structure specifying a highly accessible participant 
corresponding to the overt Object in the ordinary English Transitive 
construction [SBJ VERB Osy]. Unlike the Transitive construction, how- 
ever, the Transitive DNI construction is restricted to a subclass of verbs 
including win, lose, etc. (Croft 2001, 278). 


From the perspective of construction grammar, in which construc- 
tions are the primary units of linguistic description, this argument 
has merit. However, it by no means invalidates the applicability of NI 
to lexico-semantic description. Indeed, LUs themselves are construc- 
tions; and if a complex schematic construction has, as one of its prop- 
erties, a list of LUs that may fill a given role (e.g., TransVerb), then 
equally a particular LU may have, as one of its properties, a list of the 
schematic constructions in which it may be used. 

Thus, Croft’s argument raises the difficult problem of the relation- 
ship between LUs and larger grammatical constructions, and the role 
of constructions in lexicology—a problem to which we will return in 
chapter 7. At this stage, it suffices to suggest that DNI is both con- 
structional and lexical, depending on whether the lexicon-grammar 
relationship (or continuum) is being viewed from the lexicon pole or 
the grammar pole. From the grammar pole, DNI is a property of the 
English Transitive DNI construction, and the English Transitive DNI 
construction is restricted to a subclass of verbs (win, lose, etc.). Al- 
ternatively, from the lexicon pole, the English verb win can be used in 
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a number of different constructions, including the Transitive DNI 
construction, whereas lift may not be used in this construction. 
Therefore, the ability of the LU win to be used in the Transitive DNI 
construction is relevant to its description. More generally, DNI and 
INI are relevant to the description of a LU insofar as they are relevant 
to cataloguing the constructions in which a LU may be used. 

Croft’s argument does, however, force a re-examination of the dis- 
tinction between CNI and other forms of NI. Is this distinction valid, 
if all NI is in fact constructional? The solution is, not surprisingly, 
that the distinction is one of degree. All NI relates both to a complex 
construction, and to one or more units of that construction; but CNI 
is the limiting case, where the schematic NI construction accepts the 
full set of (e.g.) Verbs accepted by the equivalent non-NI construction 
(or, conversely, where all Verbs that are compatible with the non-NI 
construction are also compatible with the NI version). Thus, CNI can 
be understood as purely constructional NI. 

NI (or NI constructions) can occur frequently with some words, 
particularly frame-bearing nouns (e.g., purchase in [2a] on page 117, 
where the obligatory Goons FE is omitted). However, it is sometimes 
difficult to decide on the type of NI, or indeed whether NI is involved 
at all.“ Despite these difficulties, the categories are nevertheless help- 
ful for lexicographical analysis. 


2. FrameNet annotation 


The major activities associated with FrameNet lexicography can be 
notionally divided into two groups. The first relates to identifying the 
frames evoked by LUs, and defining the relevant frames, FEs and 
LUs. The second major activity is sentence annotation.” 

Annotation involves selecting sentences containing the particular 
target LU under consideration, and ‘tagging’ various sentence con- 
stituents for their relation to the target. The main types of grammati- 
cal information marked for a constituent are its phrase type (PT) and 


4 For further discussion, see Ruppenhofer et al. 2006, $3.4.3, as well as my cri- 
tique below (ch. 6 §3). I will argue that, contrary to FrameNet’s approach, context 
must be considered to resolve ambiguities with regard to NI. 

47 The ordering of these two groups of activities is for explanatory purposes. In 
practice, the process is cyclic. 
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its grammatical function (GF) relative to the target. The main piece 
of semantic information marked is the FE that it instantiates (visually 
indicated, in the HTML release, by colour-coding). In essence, then, 
each sentence constituent which corresponds to a FE in the target’s 
frame is annotated with a triple, indicating its FE, PT and GF.” 

Sometimes a single sentence constituent will instantiate more than 
one FE. In other cases, a phrase instantiating one FE will contain a 
sub-constituent that expresses a different FE. This is called “confla- 
tion.’ Consider the following examples (with the frame indicated at 
the start):°° 


(18) [CHANGE OF LEADERSHIP]: We ousted [the mayor]. 
(19) [REVENGE]: He avenged [Pedro’s death]. 


In sentence (18), the Object NP (the mayor) instantiates both the oLD 
LEADER and the ROLE FEs. In other sentences, these may be separated: 
We ousted Jones as mayor. In sentence (19), the Object NP (Pedro’s 
death) instantiates the injury FE, and also contains a Proper Noun 
(Pedro) expressing the INJURED PARTY.” 


2.1. Phrase types and grammatical functions 


PT labels are absolute, in that they categorise a sentence constituent 
without reference to the target. FrameNet includes PTs for NPs (e.g., 
Standard NP, Possessive NP), PPs, Finite and Non-finite VPs, Finite 
and Non-finite Complement Clauses, Subordinate Clauses, Adjective 
Phrases, Adverb Phrases, Quantifiers, and Quotes. 


48 The distinction between “distributional units” and “functional units,” used in 
the research for the Stuttgart Electronic Study Bible (Talstra and Hardmeier 2004), 
roughly corresponds to that between PTs and GFs. 

® The main annotated corpus used by FrameNet (the British National Corpus 
[BNC]) contains part-of-speech information, and the FrameNet software uses an 
algorithm to assign the PT and GF for each constituent tagged. These automatic la- 
bels may require correction by the annotator. The SALSA II German FrameNet pro- 
ject has the distinct advantage of beginning with the TIGER corpus, which is syntac- 
tically annotated. Not only does this reduce the work of semantic annotation, but it 
has allowed the development of a much easier ‘point-and-click’ visual interface for 
this work (Erk, Kowalski, and Padé 2003; Erk, Kowalski, Padé, and Pinkal 2003; Bur- 
chardt et al. 2006a, 2006b). 

°° Cf. Ruppenhofer et al. 2006, $3.2.4. 

>! In FrameNet, only one FE in a conflation situation is assigned a PT and GF; the 
other is tagged on a secondary annotation ‘layer.’ There seems to be little reason for 
omitting the PT on the second constituent, other than the design of the database. 
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GFs labels, on the other hand, describe the grammatical (i.e. syn- 
tactic) relationship between a constituent and the target word. Thus, 
using the role/relation distinction from chapter 4, FrameNet assumes 
the existence of syntactic relations. Each target type has a list of po- 
tential GFs: target Verbs may have an Object and other Dependents 
(PPs, VPs, etc.); target Adjectives may have a Head Noun and and 
various Dependents; target Nouns may have a Genitive Determiner 
(e.g., your), a Quantificational Determiner, a post-target Appositive 
NP, and other post- and pre-target Dependents; target Adverbs may 
have a Head and Dependents; and target Prepositions may have an 
Object.” In addition, any target may have a so-called External Argu- 
ment, which “covers situations in which phrases outside of the maxi- 
mal phrase headed by the target word are linked functionally to the 
target word” (Ruppenhofer et al. 2006, 5.2.1). For instance, the tradi- 
tional ‘subject of a verb’ is labelled as an External Argument. 

The PTs and GFs used in FrameNet are not meant to yield an ex- 
haustive syntactic analysis of sentences, but rather provide a useful 
description of the grammatical requirements of a target word. I will 
not describe them in more detail,’ because in chapter 7 we will re- 
consider them in light of RCG (and Cognitive Grammar). Moreover, 
even if we were to retain the FrameNet syntactic model, the categories 
would not transfer directly to BH. 


2.2. Frame-bearing words, slot-fillers, and 'Gov-X annotation’ 


This method of annotating sentences for PT, GF and FE is most use- 
ful for frame-bearing words—that is, words whose use evokes some 
structured conceptual frame(s). Other words do not evoke a frame, or 
evoke much simpler and less structured frames. Thus, as with so 
many linguistic notions, the frame-bearing (or frame-evoking) nature 
of words is a graded property. 

According to the FrameNet collaborators, the distinction between 
more and less frame-bearing words corresponds roughly with the 
distinction between relational and non-relational predicates, or be- 
tween governors and dependents, in the traditional sense (Ruppen- 


°° The Dependent GFs are very general, covering both Arguments and Adjuncts 
of various kinds. This is because the distinction between Arguments and Adjuncts is 
covered by the core/non-core status of FEs (Ruppenhofer et al. 2006, $5.2.3). 

° See Ruppenhofer et al. 2006, $$4-5. 
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hofer et al. 2006, §3.1, §3.8). In particular, they claim that artifact 
nouns are only marginally frame-bearing. 

This rough correspondence must not be pressed too far. Certainly, 
artifact nouns typically do not require complementation, so have no 
meaningful valence pattern—the frames they evoke only have one 
core FE, and so do not have the same type of structure as those for 
relational predicates. However, they may well still evoke a rich experi- 
ence-based frame, as we saw earlier with restaurant (page 49). 


(20) We’re going to a restaurant tonight. 


Restaurant is a ‘one-place’ predicate, but evokes a group of concepts 
(BUILDING, WAITER, MENU, ORDER FOOD, EAT), structured according 
to ordinary experience. Thus, in (20), the noun restaurant is at least 
as frame-evoking as the relational predicator go. 

Moreover, when it comes to peripheral FEs, there is no real differ- 
ence in status between those typically assigned to artifact nouns and 
many assigned to event nouns/verbs. The difference simply reflects 
the nature of (prototypical) objects and events, respectively. Objects 
tend to have size, shape, colour, material, and so on, whereas events 
tend to have temporal and/or spatial features, as well as degree, man- 
ner, and so on.” In terms of ‘propositional acts, object properties 
relate to modification of a referent, and event features relate to modi- 
fication of a predication. 

Finally, artifact nouns can be coerced to behave relationally, when 
used in appropriate constructions. 


Prototypical nouns, that is, objects, have a semantic valency of zero. Be- 
cause of this, in any context in which they are forced to behave as if they 
have a valency of one, some semantic relation that will hold between the 
noun and its “argument” will have to be COERCED or “construed” (Lang- 
acker 1987a, 1987b) so that the predicated noun can be “about the” sub- 
ject noun phrase. (Croft 1991, 69) 


* Cf. Anstey 2006b, 62-63. In the FrameNet literature, FEs associated with non- 
relational predicates are distanced from those for relational predicates: the former 
“do not have exactly the same meaning” as the latter (Ruppenhofer et al. 2006, 
§3.2.1). Regarding peripheral FEs for slot-filler nouns, the FrameNet documentation 
describes these as “reflecting a kind of qualia structure of the artifacts” ($3.8; the ter- 
minology comes from Pustejovsky 1995). However, this is not so different from the 
nature of peripheral FEs in event frames. In terms of core FEs, see ch. 6 §2 below on 
the issue of concept profiles for event frames: again, this minimises the essential dif- 
ference between these and the single core FE for artifact or natural kind frames. 
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Croft goes on to explore the various semantic relations which are 
construed in such cases, the most common of which are class mem- 
bership (John is a thief) and identity (John is the thief). 

Despite these qualifications, the lack of core FEs for syntactic de- 
pendents (in the traditional sense), in contrast with their governors, is 
significant. A non-relational LU will often function as a ‘slot-filler’-— 
“a referring expression that is a frame element of a frame determined 
not by itself but by a governor” (Ruppenhofer et al. 2006, $3.1). That 
is, slot-fillers are autonomous constituents that are only marginally 
frame-evoking. A slot-filler will be a member of a group of conceptu- 
ally related words (a ‘semantic field’), but not a structured frame. 

In FrameNet, the way slot-fillers are annotated differs slightly from 
that outlined above. For slot-fillers, the primary purpose of analysis is 
to discover the host frames in which they appear, and the FEs that 
they instantiate in those frames.” To enable this, FrameNet uses so- 
called ‘Gov-X annotation,’ in which the following constituents are 
marked: 


e The slot-filler is marked as the target (as usual). 

e The frame-evoking governor of the slot-filler is tagged as “Gov.” 

e The sentence constituent that contains the slot-filler, and that 
fills a FE in the governor’s frame, is simply tagged as “X.” It is 
not annotated with the FE label, since the FE itself is not in the 
target’s frame. 


For example, the following sentences might be annotated with respect 
to the Nouns tower and castle in the [BUILDING] frame (cf. Ruppen- 
hofer et al. 2006, $3.8): 


(21) a. He [built]cov [two tall towers] x. 
b. Design and [construct]cov [the castle]x. 


Slot-fillers may also be annotated for peripheral property-like FEs. In 
sentence (21a), tall could be tagged with a HEIGHT FE, if this is 
deemed a regularly salient property of buildings. This allows a non- 
relational LU to be tagged as both a somewhat-autonomous and a 
somewhat-relational constituent.”° 


5 Of course, a similar analysis may be undertaken in the other direction: we may 
seek to discover, for a frame-evoking predicate, what are the typical slot-fillers for a 
given FE. 

56 Cf. ch. 4 §3.3 (p. 103). 
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3. Valence description 


When these analytical activities are completed—defining frames, FEs, 
and LUs, and annotating sentences—the results can be used to gener- 
ate a valence description for each LU. These are “corpus-based for- 
mal descriptions of the syntactic and semantic combinatory proper- 
ties of the LU” (Fillmore, Petruck, et al. 2003, 299). They are relatively 
simple; yet they encapsulate useful information for lexical analysis. 
Figure 5.1 illustrates the valence description of a simple sentence with 
respect to the target LU [QUARREL].argue. 


Semantic information: core Frame Elements 


INTERLOCUTOR-1 INTERLOCUTOR-2 TOPIC 


Joe was arguing | with his brother | | about the money 


NP PP-with PP-about 
Sbj Comp Comp 


Syntactic information: Phrase Types & Grammatical Functions 


Figure 5.1 Frame-semantic analysis of a [QUARREL].argue instance. Repro- 
duced by permission of Oxford University Press from Atkins, Fillmore, and 
Johnson 2003, 256, fig. 1. 


FrameNet defines several concepts related to this sentence analysis: 
FE configuration, valence group, valence pattern, and valence descrip- 
tion. A FE configuration is the group of core FEs realised in one sen- 
tence.” The FE configuration for figure 5.1 is shown in figure 5.2 on 
page 132. 


>” In fact, in the online FrameNet data, occasionally peripheral FEs are included 
in a FE configuration (e.g., with cook and stew in [APPLY HEAT]). 
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INTERLOCUTOR-] = INTERLOCUTOR-2 TOPIC 
Figure 5.2 FE configuration of a [QUARREL].argue sentence 


A valence group is one FE together with its grammatical realisation 
(PT and GF); and the set of valence groups realised in one sentence is 
a valence pattern. The valence pattern for the sentence in figure 5.1, 
consisting of three valence groups, is shown in figure 5.3. 


INTERLOCUTOR-1 INTERLOCUTOR-2 TOPIC 
NP PP-with PP-about 


Subject Complement Complement 


Figure 5.3 Valence pattern for a [QUARREL].argue sentence 


Finally, a valence description is the set of all valence patterns realised 
by one lexical unit. 

The FrameNet software enables automatic generation of valence 
descriptions from the sentence annotations in the database. Valence 
descriptions are more powerful than traditional subcategorisation 
frames, which simply describe the syntactic complementation pat- 
terns of verbs. Frame-semantic valence descriptions correlate syntac- 
tic patterns with semantic information." Thus, for a given LU, they 
show not only the syntactic patterns (or constructions: see chapter 7) 
with which they are used, but how the accessible conceptual roles are 
instantiated in these patterns. These can be compared across the LUs 
in a frame, to see the ways in which the conceptual structure of the 
frame is expressed in the language, and to identify nuanced differ- 
ences between LUs. This information is the goal of Frame Semantics. 


4. More FrameNet concepts 
While $$1-3 cover the central aspects of FrameNet’s frame-semantic 


analysis, it has various other mechanisms which extend its semantic 
capabilities. I will mention only three. 


58 Cf. Atkins, Rundell, and Sato 2003, 348. 
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4.1. Frame relations and FE relations 


FrameNet posits several types of semantic relation, primarily between 
frames, but also between FEs within a frame.” 

FE-to-FE relations are used to indicate cases in which several FEs 
within a frame are dependent on one another. In some frames there 
may be a number of FEs one or more of which is necessary to fulfil the 
valence requirements. For example, various motion frames require 
one or more of the SOURCE, GOAL, and PATH. Together they form a 
‘coreness set.’ 

Frame-to-frame relations serve as a way of describing the broad 
and complex cognitive connections which underpin the use of a lan- 
guage, much like Langacker’s domain matrices. 

The Inheritance and Uses relations in FrameNet both pertain to the 
way a frame may be related to more abstract or schematic frames: a 
child frame inherits from a parent frame if it is a more specific elabo- 
ration of the parent. In true inheritance, every FE in the parent frame 
will correspond to a similar (perhaps more conceptually specific) FE 
in the child frame. In multiple inheritance, a child frame inherits 
from more than one parent frame. 

The Uses relation has a very open and flexible definition: it is ap- 
plied when “a particular frame makes reference in a very general kind 
of way to the structure of a more abstract, schematic frame” (Ruppen- 
hofer et al. 2006, $6.1.6). In FrameNet 1.3, this relation is used either 
for cases which do not quite satisfy the requirements for Inheritance 
(e.g., not all the FEs in the parent frame pertain to the child), or for 
those in which “a part of the scene evoked by the Child refers to the 
Parent frame.” 

The Subframe and Precedes relations are used to describe complex 
events which can be broken down into several subevents. For exam- 
ple, the [TRIAL] frame has three subframes for the stages in the legal 
trial process: [COURT EXAMINATION], [JURY DELIBERATION], and 
[vERDICT]. The order of these is established by Precedes relations. In 
turn, [TRIAL] is a subframe of a larger [CRIMINAL PROCESS] frame. 


5 Cf. Baker, Fillmore, and Cronin 2003, 286-87; Fillmore, Johnson, and Petruck 
2003, 239; Ruppenhofer et al. 2006, $3.2.2, $6.1. 

60 See Ruppenhofer et al. 2006, $3.2.2 for more on FE relations. 

61 The significance of the Uses relation has changed with each public release of 
FrameNet (1.1, 1.2, and 1.3). I will not deal with the earlier versions. 
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Subframes may have FEs that are bound to the FEs of the more com- 
plex overarching event. 

The PerspectiveOn relation is used when there are several possible 
perspectives on a state of affairs. In such a case, the FrameNet policy 
is to use one frame for each perspective, and to relate each perspectiv- 
ised frame to a non-perspectivised background frame.” 

The InchoativeOf and CausativeOf relations are used to identify the 
relationship of stative frames to inchoative/inceptive and causative 
frames that are conceptually built on them. For example, the Verb 
attach can be used in a stative sense (22a), an inchoative/inceptive 
sense (22b), and a causative sense (22c)—the latter two being both 
based on the stative.™ 


(22) a. The tarp is attached to the frame with a rope. 
b. The remoras attached to the whale with their jaws. 
c. The magician attached Paul to the chair with a rope. 


The same three types of senses can be seen in the various forms used 
for the BH Verb WI: the pu ‘al Participle D°W29N means “clothed 
(with a garment),” the qal wal) means “to put on (a garment),” and 
the hip Tl wa means “to clothe (a person with a garment).” The 
Verb 118 (“gird”) has a a similar set of senses, though in the nip al, 
gal, and pi él (respectively), along with the reflexive hitpa el WINNI 
“to gird oneself (with something).”® 


© “Perspective-neutral” and “perspectivized” frames are introduced in Chang, 


Narayanan, and Petruck 2002. In Thomas Schmidt’s “Kicktionary” project (http:// 
www.kicktionary.de/), as in some the earlier Frame Semantics literature, a similar 
concept is represented by relating (linguistic) frames to the more general (concep- 
tual) ‘scenes’ that they express (Schmidt 2009, especially n. 3). 

& Note that this relation pertains primarily to alternative perspectives on the the 
direction from which an event or scenario is viewed. There are other kinds of ‘per- 
spective’ which are not relevant to this relation. For example, the FrameNet [socIaL 
INTERACTION EVALUATION] frame pertains to judging the characater of an EVALUEE 
on the basis of their BEHAVIOUR towards others. However, the judgment may be ex- 
pressed either in terms of the EVALUEE or their BEHAVIOUR alone: so, compare [To 
refuse] would be impolite, and [You] were impolite to my sister. This constitutes a 
difference in construal, or perspective on the event. However, this is handled by the 
use of a FE coreness set, rather than splitting the frame. 

64 Cf. Ruppenhofer et al. 2006, $6.1.5. For more on inceptive/inchoative senses, 
see Crystal 2003, 229. 

© FrameNet has no way of expressing reflexivity. The best solution, for BH reflex- 
ive verbs, is to use FE conflation in the target profile itself; for example, WNN would 
profile both the CLOTHE and WEARER FEs. However, FrameNet does not at present 
pay enough attention to target profiles, as we will see in ch. 6 $2. 
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Finally (for completeness), the SeeAlso relation is used for articu- 
lating the differences between closely related frames, without having 
to repeat the explanation in each of the frames. The differences are 
stated in one frame’s definition, and the other frames in the group 
point to that frame with a SeeAlso relation. 

The combination of FEs and several kinds of frame relations is a 
simple but powerful model for describing the kinds of conceptual 
associations and structures which are evoked for particular semantic 
fields, and for mapping out the facets and nuances within the range of 
a single sense. FEs allow the representation of the internal arrange- 
ment of a conceptualised event or state, taken as a Gestalt cognitive 
structure. Frame relations allow the representation of many types of 
relation between such cognitive structures. 

The result is a model of the organisational complexity of the men- 
tal lexicon. Umberto Eco, in his philosophical explorations of lexical 
and encyclopaedic semantics (Eco 1976, 1984), argues for a model of 
the lexicon which he calls Model Q. Unlike many other models (both 
ancient and modern), Model Q does not assume that linguistic con- 
cepts can be arranged hierarchically in a simple tree (which Eco calls 
a Porphyrian tree), with a genus divided by species, and species by 
sub-species, and so on. The reality is more complex, since there will 
invariably be alternative configurations and arrangements of parts of 
the tree, with no one arrangement necessarily (or ontologically) the 
correct one. A Model Q arrangement, by contrast, is a network, in 
which any node may potentially be connected to any other node; and 
the entire structure may grow in complexity, almost without limit. 
FrameNet is, by virtue of its unlimited network of frame relations 
(and perhaps by accident), an instantiation of Eco’s Model Q.° 


4.2. Semantic types 


There are some semantic features of frames, FEs, and LUs which do 
not easily fit into the hierarchical system of frames described thus far. 
For example, some LUs in a frame may have a positive connotation, 
and others negative: compare praise and criticise in the [JUDGMENT] 


6° In fact, the same holds for the ‘constructicon,’ with its multiple-inheritance 
taxonomic networks. Construction grammarians claim, in effect, that the complexity 
of Eco’s model applies to all language description. In ch. 11, I will compare the Model 
Q structure of FrameNet with the SDBH project. 
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frame. Some sets of frames may be associated with a particular tech- 
nical field, without being related by inheritance or subframe relations. 
Some FEs may have semantic restrictions, such as requiring fillers of a 
certain type (animate, human, agentive, etc.). 

In FrameNet, these diverse features are all covered with the general 
notion of “semantic types” (Fillmore, Johnson, and Petruck 2003, 
245; Baker, Fillmore, and Cronin 2003, 290). A frame, FE or LU may 
be associated with one or more semantic types, such as “Positive 
evaluation,” “Animate,” and so on. 


4.3. Support constructions 


As we saw in $2.2 above, FrameNet focuses primarily on annotating 
frame-bearing words; and in most clauses, the verb is frame-bearing. 
In some cases, however, the predication involves a verb-noun combi- 
nation in which (1) the noun is an event or relational noun, (2) the 
noun is the main frame-bearing constituent (the PIBU), and (3) the 
verb is a highly general/schematic word which contributes very little 
semantic content. In such cases, the noun effectively ‘selects’ the verb. 
Moreover, the subject of the verb often instantiates a FE in the noun’s 
frame. In such cases, the verb is labelled a support verb (Ruppenhofer 
et al. 2006, $3.2.6.1, $3.4).” The italicised elements in the following 
examples are Support Verbs, and the first word in each sentence ex- 
presses a FE in the target Noun’s frame: 


(23) a. [She] gave/delivered an excellent lecture on Cognitive Grammar. 
b. [Joe] took/went for a walk through the woods. 
c. [You] must at least make an attempt. 


According to FrameNet, in such instances the Verb is the syntactic 
Head while the Noun is the semantic Head (Ruppenhofer et al. 2006, 
§3.2). However, by the RCG analysis, the Noun alone is the Head: the 
Noun is a profile equivalent of the clause,‘ and is clearly the PIBU.” 


% In FrameNet, support verbs are simply marked as such (on the Verb layer); 
they are not assigned a PT or GF. 

% For instance, in (23a) both lecture and the clause as a whole profile a LECTUR- 
ING event. Arguably, the main Verb (give/deliver) also profiles this event, though at a 
more schematic level; but this is permitted within the RCG definition of a head. 

© According to Cognitive Grammar, the main difference between the Verb walk 
and the Noun walk is that the Verb “imposes a processual construal on the profiled 
event,” while the Noun “portrays it as an abstract region” (Langacker 1987b, 90). 
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As well as support verbs, FrameNet recognises a support construc- 
tion involving a preposition followed by a target noun; for example: 


(24) [They] had been in possession of the territory since 1983. 


Although Ruppenhofer et al. (2006, §3.2) deny that support construc- 
tions are “true idioms,” they should nonetheless be regarded as idio- 
matically combining expressions. 


5. FrameNet reports 


The end product of lexicographical description in FrameNet consists 
of three types of reports: Frame Reports, Lexical Unit Reports, and 
Annotation Reports. These are illustrated in the figures below, which 
give a partial representation of the FrameNet 1.3 data for the [APPLY 
HEAT] frame, and within this, the Verb cook.” 

A Frame Report (fig. 5.4 on page 139) includes the following: 


1. A sentence-form definition of the frame itself—that is, a de- 
scription of the event or state-of-affairs as it is evoked by the 
relevant LUs, including the main FEs involved and how they re- 
late to one another in the event/state-of-affairs 

2. A list of all the FEs participating in the frame, each with a sen- 
tence-form definition, their core/non-core status, any extra in- 
formation specified for the FE (e.g., semantic type), and usually 
one or more sample sentences 

3. All frame-to-frame relations in which this frame participates 

4. A list of the LUs which evoke the frame 


A Lexical Unit Report (fig. 5.5 on page 140) includes the following: 


1. The LU’s owner frame 

2. A traditional sentence-form definition for the LU, either devised 
by the FrameNet lexicographer or taken from the Concise Ox- 
ford Dictionary of the English Language (Pearsall 1999) 

3. A summary table of all the core FEs, stating for each one the to- 
tal number of times it appeared in the annotated sentences, 


7 The data has been abridged; for example, only some FEs have been listed, and 
the sample corpus sentences have been simplified. The FrameNet data release uses 
colour coding to identify FEs, while I have used a subscript notation. For more detail 
on Lexical Unit and Annotation Reports, see Fillmore, Petruck, et al. 2003, 326-30. 
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along with the ways in which it is realised grammatically (i.e., 
PT/GF combinations, with the number of annotated instances 
of each combination) 

4. A detailed table of all the LU’s valence patterns 


Finally, an Annotation Report (fig. 5.6 on page 141) for a given LU 
consists of the following elements: 


1. A list of the FEs, and the status of each (i.e., core, peripheral, or 
extra-thematic) 

2. Sentences from the corpus, with constituents that express FEs 
tagged, and null-instantiated FEs indicated at the end 


6. Lexicographic annotation and full-text annotation 


We will finish this survey of FrameNet with a topic that may turn out 
to be very pertinent to BH lexical semantics: the difference between 
lexicographic annotation and full-text annotation.” Lexicographic 
annotation is annotation of a range of corpus-extracted sentences, 
which are selected in order to show the range of valence possibilities 
of a LU. Full-text annotation is annotation not of isolated sentences, 
but of a running text, in which “the sentences are chosen for us, so to 
speak.” The FrameNet collaborators list the following differences be- 
tween the two types: 

1. In lexicographic annotation, there is only one target per sen- 
tence, ” whereas in full-text annotation, all “contentful” LUs may be 
separately treated as targets. 

2. Full-text annotation forces the inclusion of instances that “do 
not contribute useful lexicographic information specific to the tar- 
get.” This may involve valence patterns that are already amply 
exemplified, complicated sentence structures which do not enhance 
our understanding of the target, or a use of the target which is “very 
poor style or borderline ungrammatical.”” In this last case, however, 


7! All quotations in this section are from Ruppenhofer et al. 2006, $3.1. 

72 This need not be the case: SALSA II is a lexicographic annotation project in 
which several frame-evoking words in a sentence may be annotated, with all the an- 
notations visible simultaneously. 

7 The avoidance of overly complex or ungrammatical constructions is, presuma- 
bly, what Hans Boas refers to when he says that the example sentences in FrameNet 
exemplify “prototypical instances” (Boas 2005b, 455). 


[APPLY HEAT] 

Definition: A CooK applies heat to FOOD, where the TEMPERATURE 
SETTING of the heat and DURATION of application may be 
specified. A HEATING INSTRUMENT, generally indicated by a 
locative phrase, may also be expressed. Some cooking meth- 
ods involve the use of a MEDIUM (e.g., milk or water) by 
which heat is transfered to the FOOD. 


Core FEs: 
CONTAINER The CONTAINER holds the FOOD to which heat is applied. 
Boil the potatoes [in a medium-sized pan]conrarner. 
Semantic type: Container 
COOK The cook applies heat to the Foop. 
[Drew]coox sauteed the garlic in butter. 
FOOD Foon is the entity to which heat is applied by the coox. 
Suzy usually steams [the broccoli]roop. 
HEATING INSTRUMENT 
Identifes the entity that directly supplies heat to the Foop. 
Jim browned the roast [in the oven] pear instR. 


Non-Core FEs: 
DURATION DURATION is the amount of time heat is applied to the FOOD. 
Jim boiled the egg [for three minutes] puration. 
Semantic type: Duration 
MANNER Any description of the cooking event which is not covered by 
more specific FEs, including secondary effects (quietly, 
loudly), and general descriptions comparing events (the same 
way). 
Saute the onions [gently] manner. 
MEDIUM The substance through which heat is applied to the FOOD. 
Bobby fried the potatoes [in oil] meprum. 
PURPOSE The PURPOSsE for which an intentional act is performed. 
John baked cookies [to show Patti he was sorry] purpose. 
TEMPERATURE SETTING 
He baked the cookies [at 350 degrees]rzmp for 11 minutes. 


Frame Relations: 

Inherits From: [ACTIVITY], [INTENTIONALLY AFFECT] 
Is Used By: [COOKING CREATION] 

Is Causative Of: [ABSORB HEAT] 


Lexical Units: 

bake.v, blanch.v, boil.v, braise.v, broil.v, brown.v, char.v, coddle.v, cook.v, 
fry.v, grill.v, microwave.v, parboil.v, poach.v, roast.v, saute.v, scald.v, 
sear.v, simmer.v, steam.v, steep.v, stew.v, toast.v 


Figure 5.4 Frame Report for [APPLY HEAT] 


cook.v 
Frame: [APPLY HEAT] 
Definition: to prepare food by applying heat 


Core Frame Elements and Their Syntactic Realisations: 


Frame Element No. Annotated Realisation(s) 


CONTAINER 1 PP[in].Dep (1) 


COOK 24 CNI.-- (19) 
NP.Ext (4) 
PP[by].Dep (1) 


NP.Obj (20) 
CNI.-- (2) 
NP.Ext (2) 


HEATING INSTRUMENT INL-- (21) 
PP[in].Dep (1) 
PP[on].Dep (1) 


Valence Patterns: 


No. Annotated Patterns 


1 TOTAL CONTAINER COOK FOOD 


(1) PP[in] NP 
Dep Obj 


23 TOTAL HEATING INSTRUMENT 
(2) INI 


(1) 


Figure 5.5 Lexical Unit Report for [APPLY HEAT].cook.v 


cook.v 


Frame Elements Core Type 


CONTAINER Core 

COOK Core 
DURATION Peripheral 
FOOD Core 

HEATING INSTRUMENT Core 

MANNER Peripheral 
MEDIUM Peripheral 
PURPOSE Extra-Thematic 
TEMPERATURE SETTING Peripheral 


rcoll-food 
1. She told us that there was a hut where [the patients] coox lit a fire 
and cooked [their food] oop. INInzrar instr 
2. They prayed before [they]coox cooked [their food]roop. 
INIar INSTR 
rcoll-pasta 
1. Cook [the pasta]roop [until al dente] puraTIon ; drain. CNIcoox 
INIneat INSTR 
2. Cook [pasta]zoop [in boiling water] meprum [for 10-12 minutes 
until bite tender] DURATION: CNIcoox INIpeat INSTR 
np-pplfor] 
1. Heat oil in non-stick frying pan and cook [sandwich]roop [for 3 
mins] puratIon. CNIcoox INI Ear INSTR 
2. Cook [the duck]roop [for a further 1%4-1% hours until the juices 
run pale yellow when flesh is pierced]purarion. CNIcoox 
INIneat INSTR 
np-pplin] 
. Cook [the minced beef]roop [in a saucepan]conrarner [over a 
high heat] TEMP [until browned] DURATION: CNIcoox 
Meanwhile, cook [the new potatoes]roop [in boiling wa- 
ter] meprum [until tender] puratron. CNIcoox INIeart instr 
[I] COOK prefer to cook [it] FOOD [in the microwavelyeat INSTR, 
then coat it with the black butter. 
trans-simple 
1. Cook [the onion, garlic and tomatoes]roop [in the water] meprum 
[for 10 minutes]puration. CNIcoox INIngar instr 


(etc.) 


Figure 5.6 Annotation Report for [APPLY HEAT].cook.v 
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we might object that supposed “poor” style and “borderline” gram- 
mar is very interesting and relevant to language understanding, and 
the dynamic flexibility of the semantics-syntax interface. 

3. Lexicographic annotation aims to represent all the valence pat- 
terns for a given LU, whereas a given text will not usually contain in- 
stances of every pattern. 

4. Lexicographic annotation does not yield data about the relative 
frequencies of the LUs in the database, whereas full-text annotation 
will at least show the relative frequencies of the LUs in a given text. I 
would add that full-text annotation will also show the relative fre- 
quencies, in a given text, of the various valence patterns for a particu- 
lar LU. This information may be valuable in estimating the prototypi- 
cality, and possibly the relative levels of psychological entrenchment, 
of the various constructions used for a LU. 

While the focus in FrameNet has been mostly on lexicographical 
annotation, they have begun some full-text annotation; but in my 
view SALSA II is a more ambitious and potentially innovative full- 
text annotation project.” 

A large-scale BH frame semantic annotation project may well aim 
for a compromise between the two approaches. For most frame- 
evoking words, it would be advisable to annotate all instances in the 
text, with the possible exception of only the most frequent words. In- 
deed, with infrequent words, lexicographic annotation (in the style of 
FrameNet) is impossible for BH, since the available corpus is far too 
small to hope that all the valence patterns will be exemplified. 


7t The FrameNet full-text annotation project can be viewed online (http:// 
framenet.icsi.berkeley.edu/), but the data is currently not available for public licens- 
ing or downloading. 


PART TWO 


CRITIQUING AND ENHANCING FRAMENET 


CHAPTER SIX 
RE-FRAMING THE THEORY: SEMANTICS 


While I find FrameNet to be a very useful tool for lexical semantic 
analysis, there are a number of areas in which it may be critiqued and 
improved, or in which a more nuanced position is needed.’ 


1. Categorising frame elements 


One such area is in the idea of frame elements. I wish to focus on 
FrameNet’s three-way division into core, peripheral, and extra- 
thematic FEs. In particular, the distinction between core and non- 
core FEs needs a more carefully nuanced presentation. 


1.1. Core and peripheral FEs 


In the Frame Semantics literature, there is some confusion over what 
constitutes a core FE. The identifying aspect has been described in 
various ways, such as conceptual necessity (Ruppenhofer et al. 2006, 
§3.2.1) and centrality to the meaning of a LU (Atkins, Fillmore, and 
Johnson 2003, 267-68). However, there is ambiguity and imprecision 
in the way these ideas are fleshed out. 

Sometimes the key criterion for core status seems to be whether 
the FE is frame-specific (such as BUYER, SELLER, etc.) or general (such 
as TIME, PLACE, MANNER, etc.). Ruppenhofer et al. (2006, $3.2.1) state 
that peripheral (as opposed to core) FEs “can be instantiated in any 
semantically appropriate frame.” Similarly, Baldewein et al. (2004, $5) 
define peripheral FEs as “frame-independent adjuncts.” By implica- 
tion, core FEs are frame-dependent, or frame-specific. 

A different criterion is whether the event, entity, or state of affairs 
(SOA) in question necessarily involves the FE. Thus, in identifying 
the core FEs for the frame evoked by arrest, Atkins, Fillmore, and 
Johnson note that “an act of arresting involves an arresting officer, a 
suspect, and some offense or charge,” and conclude that these three 


1 Lest the reader’s hopes be raised too far, note that my application in Part Three 
adopts some of the recommendations from these two chapters, but not all. 
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FEs are core—since “if any of these is missing, a true act of arresting 
someone has not taken place” (Atkins, Fillmore, and Johnson 2003, 
268, emphasis added).’ 

On the other hand, the FrameNet data itself contains examples of 
non-core FEs that are both frame-specific and integral to the event/ 
entity/SOA in question. A buying event necessarily includes a BUYER, 
GOODS, SELLER and COST, all of which are frame-specific; yet it is well 
documented that only the first two of these are core FEs, since the 
latter two are conceptually less salient, and very often backgrounded, 
in the [COMMERCE BUY] frame (cf. Chang, Narayanan, and Petruck 
2002). Frame-specific peripheral FEs are also implied by Atkins, Fill- 
more, and Johnson (2003, 268), despite the statements cited above. 

Moreover, asking which roles are necessary to the event/entity/ 
SOA itself opens the door to a whole range of general FEs which no- 
body would consider core. A buying event, as with most events, nec- 
essarily occurs at a particular time and place. Does this make TIME 
and PLACE core FEs? 

The key issue in this confusion, I suggest, is whether the focus is 
placed on the nature of the event/entity/SOA itself, as understood 
when it is analysed logically, or on the construal of the event/entity/ 
SOA in a typical context (i.e., using a default construal of the frame- 
evoking LU). The confusion between explanations is largely due to a 
lack of precision on this issue. In a semantic frame analysis, the focus 
should always be on construal, and whether a FE is normally evoked. 

The point may be illustrated with the following example: 


A core frame element is one that instantiates a conceptually necessary 
component of a frame, while making the frame unique and different 
from other frames. For example, in the Revenge frame, Avenger, Pun- 
ishment, Offender, Injury, and Injured_party are all core frame ele- 
ments, because an avenging event necessarily includes these partici- 
pants. One cannot imagine an act of revenge that is not preceded by a 
(perceived) offense or one that is not directed against anybody. (Rup- 
penhofer et al. 2006, $3.2.1) 


This example is extraordinary in light of the FrameNet data.’ The 
[REVENGE] frame contains these five core FEs; and yet in the 29 sen- 


> Similarly, Ruppenhofer et al. 2006, $3.2.1. 
> This data is admittedly provisional. Nevertheless, the [REVENGE] data as de- 
scribed here seems to correlate fairly well with the semantics of the terms involved. 
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tences annotated for the Noun revenge itself, the INJURED PARTY FE is 
never marked—not even by NI! It is similarly absent for the Verb get 
even (10 sentences), the Nouns retaliation (26 sentences) and retribu- 
tion (12 sentences), and the Adjective vengeful (9 sentences); and it 
appears only once for the Verb retaliate (35 sentences) and twice for 
the Noun vengeance (26 sentences).* It does, however, occur in every 
sentence annotated for the Verb revenge (8 sentences), and in around 
40% of the sentences for the Verb avenge (13 of 32 sentences).” 

These figures are in stark contrast with those for the AVENGER and 
OFFENDER FEs, both of which occur in the vast majority of sentences 
annotated across all the frame’s LUs. Table 6.1 shows how the three 
FEs compare. 


Table 6.1 Instantiation statistics for three FEs in the [REVENGE] frame 


LUin Sentences No. with No. with No. with 

[REVENGE | annotated AVENGER OFFENDER INJURED PARTY 
avenge (v) 32 32 (100%)  32(100%) 13 (41%) 
get even (v) 10 10 (100%) 10 (100%) 0 (0%) 
retaliate (v) 35 35 (100%) 35 (100%) 1 (3%) 
retaliation (n) 26 18 (69%) 25 (96%) 0 (0%) 
retribution (n) 12 7 (58%) 12 (100%) 0 (0%) 
revenge (n) 29 24 (83%) 28 (97%) 0 (0%) 
revenge (v) 8 8 (100%) 8 (100%) 8 (100%) 
vengeance (n) 26 20 (77%) 26 (100%) 2 (7%) 
vengeful (a) 9 9 (100%) 9 (100%) 0 (0%) 


How do we account for the discrepancy between these figures and the 
definition by Ruppenhofer et al.? The key lies in their rather ambigu- 


4 Collin Baker (personal communication) has informed me that the FrameNet 
collaborators are striving to eliminate such anomalies in the data, by ensuring that 
non-instantiated core FEs are always annotated as NI. However, it must be asked 
whether the initial, intuitive annotation of the [REVENGE] frame does not, in fact, 
reflect the underlying conceptualisations—in which case adding many more extra NI 
tags would merely obscure a problem with the theory. 

° The figures are derived from the Lexical Entry Report pages in the FrameNet 
Release 1.3 data, rather than the Annotation Report pages. There are only minor 
differences between the two parts of the FrameNet data. 
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ous phrase “conceptually necessary.” Is a conceptually necessary FE 
one that is (logically) necessary to the event or entity when subjected 
to analysis, or rather one that is necessarily conceptualised in the con- 
strual of an event? The difference is crucial. According to Ruppen- 
hofer et al., “one cannot imagine an act of revenge” that does not have 
their five core participants—and in one sense they are right, at least in 
the context of their discussion of the nature of such an event. How- 
ever, the FrameNet data shows that one can certainly construe (i.e., 
imagine) an act of revenge without including all five FEs, depending 
on (i) the LU used to evoke the frame, and (ii) the context in which it 
is used. 

Indeed, as Croft and Cruse emphasise, construal of frames is re- 
markably flexible and dynamic. The annotation data would suggest 
that very few FEs are, in fact, necessary to the conceptualisation of a 
frame. Some are only rarely absent from the construal of a LU, since 
they feature strongly in its default construal; but few are not able to be 
overridden by contextual constraints. 

In other words, the obligatory-optional distinction represents a 
graded scale, rather than a binary property.° Some FEs are more im- 
mediately and naturally evoked by a LU than others. Some, while not 
always evoked, are nevertheless often hovering just beneath the sur- 
face (so to speak). 

This can be illustrated once more with [COMMERCE BUY].buy. The 
BUYER and Goons FFs are obligatory, since they are difficult to omit, 
both syntactically and conceptually. SELLER appears relatively easy to 
omit. However, it is more difficult to decide whether cosT is concep- 
tually optional, or whether in fact cost (or a cost-related FEs, such as 
MONEY, RATE Or MEANS) is integral to our conceptualization of buy, 
but fairly frequently left unspecified (through NI). Either way, when 
the corpus examples for buy are examined, the cost seems (in my 
mind) implied, or just near the surface, more frequently than is the 
case for the SELLER; and so COST seems less optional than SELLER. 

However, even the BUYER can be omitted—as is evident in the fol- 
lowing example: 


6 This understanding of the core-peripheral distinction resembles the relative, 
graded view of the argument-adjunct distinction put forward by both Langacker and 
Croft, which we saw in chapter 4. Indeed, the similarity is no coincidence, if indeed 
the conceptual/semantic pole of a word influences its grammatical requirements. 
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(1) [Money] may be able to buy flying time, but it can not buy skill.... 
(FrameNet 1.3 data, buy.v) 


Here the (human) BUYER is absent from the construal.” This is 
achieved by the well-known phenomenon of instrument-subject al- 
ternation (Levin 1993, 80), in which an intermediate participant in 
the causal or force-dynamic structure of an event (in this case, the 
MEANS) is promoted to subject status (Croft 1991, 1998). The result is 
that the core BUYER FE is pushed out of the picture. 

What, then, should be the criterion (or criteria) which determines 
core status—or rather, which determines the degree of coreness? 
From a semantic viewpoint, it should be the degree to which a FE is 
salient or necessary in the construal process. A FE is strongly core if it 
is strongly evoked or foregrounded in the default construal of a 
frame—or, equally, if it is difficult for the FE to be backgrounded. A 
FE is non-core (peripheral) if it is normally not evoked, or may be 
easily backgrounded. Some FEs will clearly be core, and some will 
clearly be peripheral; and in between lie varying degrees of coreness.* 


1.2. Core-peripheral variation between LUs in a frame 


Another possible complexity is that core status for a FE could vary 
between LUs in the same frame. This seems intuitively likely, since 
different LUs in a frame will focus more or less on different aspects of 
that frame. It would also be consistent with the present FrameNet 
data, since LUs in the same frame seem to differ in the ease with 
which various FEs are able to be backgrounded. With most of the 
LUs in the [REVENGE] frame, the INJURED PARTY FE seems to be con- 
sistently backgrounded; but with avenge (v) and revenge (v), it is 
backgrounded far less often. Thus, while specifying coreness at the 
frame level may be a good starting point, it may be helpful to allow 
variation of core status at the LU level. 

Allowing core-peripheral status to vary would cater for two specific 
phenomena which FrameNet does not handle particularly well at pre- 
sent: verbs that specify manner, and frame-bearing nouns. 

The first case is illustrated by the [SELF MOTION] frame, whose core 
FEs include sELF MOVER and GOAL. MANNER is listed as peripheral. 


7 In the current release of the data, the BUYER is marked as omitted by CNI; but it 
is difficult to see how this is a ‘constructional’ omission (in the FrameNet sense). 
8 This issue has been clarified somewhat in Fillmore and Baker 2010, 325. 
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The frame does contain a few verbs which are not manner-specific, 
such as head, proceed and venture; however, the vast majority of 
verbs—over 100, in fact—incorporate a manner directly into their 
profile: amble, barge, bolt, bound, burrow, bustle, canter, clamber, and 
so on. For these LUs, the MANNER should be core, and consistently 
linked to the target. This does not preclude such verbs being used 
with additional manner specifiers, as in They jogged [slowly] down the 
hill. Multiple manner indicators are common-place; in this case, one 
happens to be built in to the core profile of the LU itself. 

Similarly, [COMMUNICATION MANNER], which contains words that 
“describe Manners of communication” (babble, chatter, mumble, 
etc.), has a MANNER FE; and once again, the MANNER is peripheral, 
and is never incorporated into the LUs. 

In fact, although it is almost undocumented, FrameNet has the 
ability to specify any FEs that a given LU “incorporates” in its profile.’ 
For instance, [OFFENSES] has three core FEs: OFFENSE, PERPETRATOR, 
and VICTIM; and a number of the LUs incorporate OFFENSE—for in- 
stance, the Nouns arson, hijacking, and robbery, but not the more 
general felony. There are even a few instances in which a MANNER FE 
is incorporated into a LU, namely, with [conpuct].misbehavior.n, 
[conDuCT].act_up.v, and [ENCODING].misword.v. However, this fea- 
ture is used inconsistently and, as far as I can tell, only with FEs that 
have core status in the frame itself. 

Secondly, LU-specific coreness ratings would also better handle 
frame-bearing event nouns, such as accusation, call, and termination 
(in the frames [JUDGMENT COMMUNICATION], [CONTACTING] and 
[FIRING], respectively). The FrameNet data for these nouns, com- 
pared with the verbs accuse, call, and terminate, shows that the noun 


° The notion “Incorporated FE” was briefly mentioned in the ReadMe.html file 
for FrameNet Release 1.1, and appears without explanation in the XMLDocumenta- 
tion file in this and subsequent releases. As yet, it has not been explained in the PDF 
documentation (Ruppenhofer et al. 2006). A brief description of Incorporated FEs is 
provided on the website for the Spanish FrameNet project: “We sometimes find FEs 
which are typically expressed as separate constituents in the valence patterns of one 
lexeme, but are typically incorporated in other lexemes in the same frame. For exam- 
ple, in the Shoot projectiles frame, the Firearm is a separate constituent in Les dis- 
pararon con una ametralladora (They shot at them with a machine gun), but incor- 
porated in Les ametrallaron (They machinegunned them).” (Spanish FrameNet, 
“Frame Elements,” Autonomous Univ. of Barcelona, http://gemini.uab.es:9080/ 
SFNsite/frame-elements) 
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LUs leave supposedly core FEs unexpressed far more regularly than 
their verbal counterparts. 

The FrameNet collaborators acknowledge this, and concede that 
event nouns are something of a difficulty. “In the case of noun targets, 
null instantiation is very common, and it is much more difficult to 
decide what licenses the absence of the noun’s conceptually necessary 
arguments” (Ruppenhofer et al. 2006, $3.4.3). In many cases (mostly 
generic, habitual, and quantified uses), core FEs are omitted, but nei- 
ther DNI nor INI seems applicable; and the FrameNet policy is to 
leave them entirely unmarked.” This does not sit well with their over- 
all theory. Is there a better explanation for the behaviour of frame- 
bearing nouns? 

The real issue with event nouns is not, for instance, that they are 
often used generically—indeed, the primary example used by Rup- 
penhofer et al. for the noun conviction pertains to a specific event 
(“that conviction”). The issue is rather that many event nouns differ 
from their verbal counterparts precisely in their narrower focus within 
the frame. Verbs, by their nature as n-place predicates, tend to focus 
both on the event itself (the referential argument) and on one or more 
participants in the event, about which it predicates (the traditional 
arguments). Again, this is why the major syntactic positions are 
strong indicators of coreness. In contrast, many event nouns are 
much more easily able to focus on the event alone, in abstraction, and 
thus may be perfectly amenable to use without any specification of 
other FEs in the frame. This explains their frequent generic use, but 
equally applies to their use with specific events. 

Thus, leaving these FEs unmarked is, in many cases, the most ap- 
propriate approach, precisely because of fundamental differences be- 
tween verbs and their nominal equivalents—differences which are 
surely significant for lexicographical description. FEs which are 
clearly core for a verb may well be less core for its corresponding 
noun. 

In summary, while the identification of core and peripheral FEs is 
helpful, it is important to understand the relative, graded nature of 
this distinction. FEs are more or less core, depending on their salience 
in a default construal of a LU; and while the overall pattern of core 


10 This is not consistently applied in the actual annotation data in FrameNet Re- 
lease 1.3; but the inconsistencies will presumably be resolved in future releases. 
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and peripheral FEs will be relatively stable across the LUs in a given 
frame, we must be able to accommodate variations. 


2. Target annotation and concept profiles 


The issue of incorporated FEs leads to another problematic area in 
FrameNet: the tagging of annotation targets with FEs. Currently, the 
target is usually simply marked as such, with no PT, GF or FE as- 
signed. However, there is some inconsistency in this. For the artifact 
Nouns in [CLOTHING] (shirt, skirt, sock, vest, etc.), the target is always 
tagged with the FE GARMENT—which is the only core FE in the frame. 

A more serious inconsistency, however, appears with some rela- 
tional nouns and verbs, which are sometimes, but not always, as- 
signed a FE tag even when they are a governing target. This is the case 
with violate and violation in [COMPLIANCE]. One of the core FEs in 
this frame identifies the ACT that “is judged to be in or out of compli- 
ance with the Norms,” but the tagging of the ACT is inconsistent. 
Where the violation event is described or specified independently of 
the target, this description is tagged as the ACT: 


(2) a. A lot of people suspect that [blocking savers’ access to their money 
(AcT)] violates the new constitution’s explicit ban on compulsory 
loans to the government. 

b. A UN arbitration panel ruled on May 8 that France had committed 
“substantial violations” of a 1986 UN accord [by repatriating two 
French agents convicted in New Zealand of sabotage and man- 
slaughter (Acr)]. 


However, where the violation event is not described or specified, the 
target itself is sometimes, but not always, tagged as the ACT: 


(3) a. This is not because the law does [violate (AcT)] human rights. 
b. He is still guilty because he has [violated (acr)] God’s law. 
c. Thus the Sabbath laws had not been violated and work was com- 
pleted on time. 


Very often for the verb, and occasionally for the noun, the ACT FE is 
simply not instantiated. 

I suggest that these inconsistencies in target annotation stem from 
a lack of attention given to concept profiles in FrameNet.'' As both 


1 Cf. fig. 3.1 on p. 52. 
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Langacker and Croft maintain (Langacker 1987a, 183; Croft and 
Cruse 2004, 15), an adequate description of the meaning of a LU must 
include both its concept profile and its underlying frame. Conse- 
quently, just as we need to consider what FEs may be incorporated in 
the concept profile of the LU, so also tagging the FEs expressed by the 
target itself should always be part of the analytical process. Of course, 
for the most part these tagged FEs will simply be the LU’s incorpo- 
rated FEs. 

For verbs, this approach would be more consistent with the recog- 
nition that verbs predicate not only about their arguments, but also 
about a referential argument for the event itself. Thus, in [COMPLI- 
ANCE], an extra FE would be required: as well as the AcT that is 
judged to be in or out of compliance with the norms, the COMPLI- 
ANCE FE would express the state or event of COMPLIANCE (or non- 
compliance) itself. 

Systematically identifying the target’s FEs will also help in identify- 
ing the semantic differences between near-synonyms in a given 
frame. For example, as discussed above (page 150), the Verbs proceed 
and walk differ (at least) in the fact that the manner of self-movement 
is inherent in the latter. Thus, the phrase proceed on foot expresses the 
self-movement ACT in the (target) Verb, and the non-core MANNER in 
a Prepositional Phrase. On the other hand, walk expresses both the 
ACT and the MANNER, both being part of the LU’s concept profile.” 
We will see in chapter 10 that some of the extended senses of 172 
involve a similar kind of FE conflation.” 


3. Null instantiation, utterances, and context 


One important feature of FrameNet annotation is the identification of 
null instantiation (NI)—particularly INI and DNI, which are consid- 


12 In fact, such a phenomenon is mentioned in the description of [BODY MOVE- 
MENT] in FrameNet 1.3 (containing such verbs as arch, blink, clap, fidget, nod, etc.), 
whose two core FEs are AGENT and Bopy PART. The description of BODY PART has 
the following comment: “With some verbs in this frame, the Body_part involved in 
the action is specified by the meaning of the verb and cannot be expressed sepa- 
rately’—for example, Pat yawned, but not *Pat yawned his mouth. Despite this ac- 
knowledgement, the annotations for yawn do not include the Bopy PART FE; thus, in 
the valence patterns for yawn, only the AGENT is listed. 

13 See in particular ch. 10 $$7.6-7.7. 
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ered lexicographically significant. Thus, if a core FE is not expressed 
by a sentence constituent, and there is no constructional reason for its 
omission (which would be CNI), it should be marked either as DNI 
(identifiable by the context) or INI (left completely unspecified). 

However, one potential flaw in FrameNet’s implementation of NI 
is the fact that sentences are analysed in isolation from their context. 
Indeed, to ignore context is one of their stated guidelines: “We do not 
annotate constituents that are understood only through context as 
referring to the filler of a particular frame element role” (Ruppenhofer 
et al. 2006, §3.1, emphasis added). Instead, the annotator marks the 
FE as omitted by either INI or DNI—a decision again based on the 
sentence in isolation. 

Given that example sentences in FrameNet are extracted from ac- 
tual discourses, this interpretation of sentences apart from their con- 
texts is hard to justify. It has long been recognised that meaning is 
partly determined by context. Therefore, removing a sentence from 
its context, and assigning it a context-independent interpretation, will 
often yield a different interpretation or meaning from the context- 
dependent one. In Lyons’ terminology, the FrameNet approach 
amounts to treating a context-dependent utterance as if it is a con- 
text-independent sentence (Lyons 1995, 35-40, 131, 259-61). Lyons 
lists a number of aspects of utterance-meaning which are determined 
by context; and crucially, one of these is what is implied or presup- 
posed (Lyons 1995, 266). This is precisely what the NI classification 
should set out to indicate. 

Indeed, an utterance can potentially be removed from its context, 
and expressed as an independent sentence—but it may require 
modification to retain its original meaning. That is, when determin- 
ing the meaning of an utterance, context will make clear what sen- 
tence has been uttered (Lyons 1995, 265).'* This will be illustrated 
shortly. 

The FrameNet policy poses significant problems when it comes to 
NI—problems which could potentially result in lexicographical inac- 
curacy, if INI and DNI are indeed lexicographically significant. In- 
deed, in the case of frame-bearing nouns, the collaborators admit that 


14 Lyons discusses two other aspects of utterance-meaning which are determined 
by context: what proposition (if any) has been expressed, and with what illocutionary 
force it has been expressed. 
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confident decisions on NI are all but impossible without taking con- 
text into consideration (Ruppenhofer et al. 2006, $3.4.3). 

In stark contrast is the related German-language project SALSA 
II, which allows dynamic expansion of the relevant context. 


Often the meaning of a sentence only becomes clear when the context is 
considered. In the SALSA tool, arbitrarily many sentences of context 
(preceding as well as succeeding) are shown on demand. Context can 
not only be viewed, it may also contain frame elements, which can be 
tagged with the tool. This happens e.g., in COMMUNICATION frames, 
where MESSAGE frame elements often span more than one sentence. 
(Erk, Kowalski, and Pad6 2003, $6) 


Specifically, there are two problems which can emerge when decisions 
about NI are made without reference to context. 


3.1. DNI or INI 


Where a core FE is not expressed in a sentence, context can be crucial 
in deciding between DNI and INI. For example, Atkins, Fillmore, and 
Johnson (2003, 269) discuss the following sentence with reference to 
the verb argue in the [QUARREL] frame: 


(4) Mr. and Mrs. Popple would argue all day. 


In this sentence, they tag the core FE Topic as INI—since (they 
claim) “there is no sense that the Topic must be inferred from the 
surrounding discourse for this sentence to be comprehensible” (269). 
This may be relevant if what matters is a default, context-less inter- 
pretation. However, with a corpus of sentences extracted from real 
discourses, what matters is interpretation-in-context. Whether the 
speaker intends the Topic to be inferred can only be assessed from the 
surrounding discourse. 

Indeed, it is easy in this case to construct a context in which the 
omission is clearly by DNI; for example: 


(5) The Popple family could never decide what to watch on television. Mr. 
and Mrs. Popple would argue all day. 


Using Lyons’ terms again, the string of tokens Mr. and Mrs. Popple 
would argue all day, in this particular context, is the utterance of the 
sentence “Mr. and Mrs. Popple would argue all day about what to 


5 Seen. 2 on p. 107. 
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watch on television” (cf. Lyons 1995, 246-47, 65-69). In a different 
context, the same string may be the utterance of a different sentence, 
such as “Mr. and Mrs. Popple would argue all day about their cat,” or 
simply “Mr. and Mrs. Popple would argue all day.” Only in the last 
case is the topic omitted by INI; in the others, the omission is by DNI. 


3.2. Null instantiation (or not) 


Even before questions about DNI versus INI, determining whether a 
FE is instantiated at all in a sentence can be dependent on the context. 
Ruppenhofer et al. (2006, $3.1) cite the following example, with the 
target verb retaliate in [REVENGE]: 


(6) Smith was surprised when Lowry retaliated for the attack. 


They then consider whether the OFFENDER or the INJURED PARTY FEs 
are contained in the sentence. They claim that “the surface syntax 
does not contain constituents” representing these FEs, and continue: 


One plausible understanding of the sentence as a whole is that Smith 
was the one against whom Lowry retaliated. One might, thus, want to 
tag Smith as the Offender. However, there is an alternative interpreta- 
tion: Smith could just be an observer of a conflict involving Lowry and a 
third party. In such cases, where there is no syntactic construction pre- 
sent that guarantees that interpretation, we do not annotate the non- 
local phrases in question. In the particular example here, we mark the 
Offender as omitted under definite null instantiation (DNI). (Ruppen- 
hofer et al. 2006, §3.1) 


Their implication is that the same goes for the INJURED PARTY: it 
could be Lowry, but this interpretation is not guaranteed by the sur- 
face syntax, and so the INJURED PARTY would be tagged as INI. 

This is faulty reasoning. What matters, in a real (i.e., contextual) 
utterance, is not which of several interpretations is “guaranteed” by 
the localised sentence syntax, but rather which interpretation is vali- 
dated by the whole range of constraints—including contextual con- 
straints ($3.1). Once again, it is easy to construct a context in which 
there is no doubt: 


(7) Smith, thinking Lowry would be soft prey, set upon him with lump of 
wood. Smith was surprised when Lowry retaliated for the attack. 


At this point, contrary to the preceding quote, there is no reasonable 
alternative in interpretation. Smith cannot “just be an observer of a 
conflict involving Lowry and a third party,” nor is there any doubt 
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that Lowry is the INJURED PARTY. Thus, in this context both OFFEN- 
DER and INJURED PARTY are instantiated in utterance (6). 


4. Frame inheritance and the categorisation triangle 


The system of frame-to-frame relations in FrameNet is a powerful 
and extensible way of representing the complexity of the conceptual 
networks/matrices that underlie language, and lexemes in particular. 
However, frame relations have greater potential for linguistic descrip- 
tion than is currently realised in FrameNet. 

We saw in chapter 3 that according to both Langacker and Croft, 
most frames are profiled against other frames, which contain the pre- 
supposed background information for the profiled frame; and that 
moving back through the frame network, we will eventually reach 
‘basic’ frames, which represent directly embodied human experience. 
At first glance, the frame-to-frame Inheritance relations in FrameNet 
seem to express this notion—and indeed, sometimes they do, to a 
limited extent, as with the [PERCEPTION] frame and its descendants.’ 

However, FrameNet’s Inheritance relation often operates with a 
different sort of frame relation, in which frames are ultimately de- 
rived from completely abstract and schematic frames, which are not 
associated with any particular sort of bodily experience, and which 
are not themselves inherited from any other frame. Such abstract and 
schematic frames include [ENTITY], [STATE], [EVENT], and [process] 
(the first two of which are “non-lexical” frames). Thus, there seem to 
be two very different notions of basic or underived frames. 

Can these two types of inheritance be reconciled with one another? 
They can—in fact, they fit very well with the categorisation triangle 
(Taylor 2002, 522).'” The categorisation triangle expresses the distinc- 
tion between the experiential basis/prototype for a metaphorical ex- 
tension and the image schema which may be abstracted from both. 


16 I use ‘descendants’ in a broad sense here, to include the network coming from 
[PERCEPTION]via both Is-Inherited-By and Is-Used-By relations. Including both rela- 
tion types incorporates non-physical frames (such as [SCRUTINY]) into the network. 

17 Though I am using Taylor’s description and example, the concept comes from 
Langacker’s analysis of complex categories (Langacker 1987a, 369-77); note espe- 
cially Langacker’s fig. 10.1 on p. 373, which defines the categorisation triangle. 

18 Cf. Clausner and Croft 1999, 14: “Image schemas structure our bodily experi- 
ence..., and they structure our nonbodily experience as well, via metaphor .. . . This 
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Taylor’s representation of the categorisation triangle with respect to 
the various senses of balance is reproduced in figure 6.1. 


SCHEMA 
(abstract concept of 
BALANCE) 


PROTOTYPE EXTENSION 
(kinetic experience of (‘balance in non- 
balance) kinetic domains) 


Note: The kinetic experience of balance is extended to other 
domains, entailing the abstraction of a schematic notion that 
can be applied to non-kinetic domains. 


Figure 6.1 The categorisation triangle for BALANCE. Reproduced by permis- 
sion of Oxford University Press from Taylor 2002, 522, fig. 26.1. 


Taylor explains: 


The prototype constitutes the ‘input’ into the triangle. In the case of bal- 
ance, the prototype is the direct physical experience of maintaining an 
upright posture, as when walking, riding a bicycle, standing on one leg, 
standing upright while carrying a heavy weight in one hand, staying up- 
right in a gusty wind, and so on. The similarities between these experi- 
ences allow the formation of a schematic representation, that unifies the 
different experiences as instances of the same concept. Then, as the no- 
tion of balance is extended (metaphorically) to non-physical domains, 
there simultaneously emerges an even more schematic representation, 
which in turn allows the concept to be applied to an ever greater variety 
of different domains. Assuming that the experiential source of the BAL- 
ANCE schema remains salient, we can retain the status of image schemas 
as both schematic (i.e., domain independent) and experiential (based in 
bodily experience) concepts. (Taylor 2002, 522-23) 


definition clarifies the seemingly contradictory description of image schemas some- 
times found: image schemas are ‘abstract’ in one sense of that word—they are sche- 
matic—but not ‘abstract’ in another sense of that word—they are embodied.” 
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How would this translate to the FrameNet relations? Consider an ex- 
pression like balanced opinion. In a frame-semantic analysis of this 
sense of balanced, there are three pertinent frames: (i) the frame 
evoked by the metaphorical use itself; in fact, it fits quite well into 
FrameNet’s [PARTIALITY] frame, which contains adjectives like biased 
and impartial; (ii) a [BALANCE PHYSICAL] frame, which functions as 
the source frame for the metaphorical mapping on which the expres- 
sion balanced opinion rests; and (iii) a schematic non-lexical frame 
which we might call [BALANCE SCHEMA], to which both [PARTIALITY] 
(or at least the balanced LU in the [PARTIALITY] frame) and [BAL- 
ANCE PHYSICAL] are related. 

At this stage, FrameNet focuses on frame-to-frame relations of the 
schema-instance kind, rather than the metaphor source-target kind.” 
However, both could be incorporated into a lexicographical model. I 
have done so by distinguishing between ‘Inheritance’ and ‘Extension.’ 
Inheritance pertains to a frame which is an instance of a more sche- 
matic (possibly non-lexical) frame, whereas Extension pertains to a 
frame which is extended in a metaphoric/metonymic way from a 
(non-schematic) source frame. We will explore these relations with a 
more complex example in the following section. 


5. Metaphor and dynamic construal 


In chapter 3 ($6.4), I argued that a cognitively-based lexicon should 
ideally include information about conventionalised metaphors. At 
present, FrameNet pays little attention to metaphor as such—a some- 
what surprising lack, since FrameNet’s extensible system of frame 
relationships could be fairly easily augmented for this purpose. I have 
incorporated information about metaphors not only by means of a 
new Extension frame-to-frame relation, but also by allowing for LU- 
to-frame relations. This system does not capture the kind of detail 
found in Blending Theory analyses in the literature, but it does allow 
broad mapping structures to be identified. 

I will illustrate how this might work with the earlier example of a 
THEORY IS A BUILDING, repeated here:” 


1 Indeed, FrameNet’s Inheritance relation is described in terms like “schema” 
and “instance.” 
20 Ch. 3 $6.3. 
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(8) His theory is shaky and rests on weak foundations. Unless he can shore 
it up, the critics will demolish it. 


Two frames from FrameNet are immediately relevant to this meta- 
phor: [REASONING], which contains LUs for abstract words like argue, 
argument, demonstrate, disprove, prove, reason, and (though not yet 
listed in FrameNet) theory, and [BUILDINGS], which contains a long 
list of artifact Nouns denoting fixed structures. Assuming that the 
extended (metaphoric) sense of theory in (8) is relatively entrenched, 
the source frame is [BUILDINGS] and the target is [REASONING]; but 
the actual frame evoked by theory is a blended frame, which I will call 
[REASONING AS A BUILDING]. There is an asymmetry in the relation of 
the blended frame [REASONING AS A BUILDING] with the source and 
target frames: while [REASONING AS A BUILDING] inherits fully from 
[REASONING], the connection with [BUILDINGS] is by an image, for 
which I use the Extends relation. The initial structure is shown in 
figure 6.2, with frames shown in rectangles and LUs in ovals, and 
thick black lines from LUs to their owner frames. The Inherits and 
Extends relations are show by solid and dashed lines, respectively. 


REASONING AS A BUILDING 


Figure 6.2 A THEORY IS A BUILDING: initial frames 


The Verb demolish demonstrates how a word might participate in the 
blend from the other direction: whereas the more basic sense of the- 
ory is in the target frame, demolish is related to the physical source 
frame of buildings. In fact, demolish is rather complex, in that it is not 
a member of [BuILDINGs], but evokes it indirectly. In FrameNet 1.3, 
demolish belongs (in its default construal) in the [DESTROYING] 
frame, along with Verbs like annihilate, dismantle, and obliterate (as 
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well as cognate Nouns). The link to [BUILDINGS] comes in the fact 
that demolish is characteristically used with buildings—unlike annihi- 
late, for example. I represent this with an Evokes relation from the LU 
[DESTROYING ].demolish to [BUILDINGS]. 

Finally, the sense of demolish in (8) properly belongs in [REASON- 
ING AS A BUILDING], as a synonym of disprove and an antonym of 
demonstrate. However, it also Extends the physical sense from 
[DESTROYING]; and again there is an Evokes relation from the LU to 
[BUILDINGS]. This more intricate situation is shown in figure 6.3, with 
the Evokes relations shown as a dotted line.”! 


ze“ i demolish 
REASONING AS A BUILDING 


N 


Figure 6.3 A THEORY IS A BUILDING: frames for demolish 


This system can equally be used to represent metonymic relations— 
though in metonymy, there is no blending of frames.” One practical 
difficulty with representing metaphor and metonymy in a FrameNet- 
like system is that the number of frames and the complexity of rela- 
tions can quickly become hard to manage, for which reason some 
simplifications are often needed. 

Another difficulty, particularly with a non-living language, is de- 
ciding when a figurative use of a word in a creative context represents 


?! The diagram is (inevitably) simplified. Given the possibility of non-physical 
uses of demolish and other terms in [DESTROYING], there must be a more abstract 
image schema to capture the common features of the physical and non-physical uses. 
To keep the number of frames down, I have chosen to omit this [DESTROYING 
SCHEMA] frame, and link the metaphoric sense of demolish directly to [DESTROYING]. 

» Cf. n. 60 on p. 57. 
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an entrenched sense. However, there are ways around this problem; 
and as we will see, my system allows not only for LUs, but also for 
individual annotations to be linked with an ad-hoc frame, so that 
novel as well as conventionalised imagery may be represented.” 

Indeed, more broadly this may be seen as providing FrameNet 
with more of a “dynamic construal’ approach to lexical semantics. In a 
dynamic model, the frames associated with a word are not static, nor 
are they fixed in number; rather, they are dynamically construed.” 
Thus, although a traditional lexicographer’s task is to associate a 
given word with a list of well-defined frames (senses), these should be 
seen as merely the most conventionalised and commonly construed 
frames for a given lexeme.” The dynamic nature of Croft and Cruse’s 
model also allows them to use the term ‘frame’ as a verb. They ask not 
simply what (static, stable) frame underlies the use of a word; rather, 
they ask how a word is being ‘framed’ in a particular use. Although 
there are conventional ways to frame words, these conventional con- 
straints can be overridden—for example, in the creation of novel 
metaphors. 

Of course, trying to represent the dynamic nature of meaning in a 
FrameNet-like tool adds greatly to the overall complexity of the sys- 
tem. There is nonetheless great potential in such an approach for de- 
scribing both the conceptual structure and the dynamic flexibility of a 
language. 


23 Annotation-specific relations are not needed in FrameNet itself, since it is not a 
full-text annotation project, and the compilers select simpler and more typical sen- 
tences for annotation. However, they readily concede that some examples are difficult 
to place into one category. For instance, Collin Baker, in his detailed Frame-Semantic 
analysis of see, briefly discusses a ‘problematic’ case which involves a blend of two of 
his frames (Baker 1999, 109). 

24 Cruse 2004, 109-40. 

°° “Certainly a dictionary ... does not provide all the possible interpretants of a 
given linguistic term - this is the job of an ideal encyclopaedia. But even a dictionary 
at least tries to circumscribe the sense that a given term assumes in the more fre- 
quently recurrent contexts” (Eco 2003, 12). 


CHAPTER SEVEN 
RE-CONSTRUCTING THE THEORY: GRAMMAR 


The identification of constructions is essentially a CATEGORIZA- 
TION problem, that is, categorizing the utterances one hears or 
records into discrete types. ... What occurs in natural discourse 
are constructions, that is, complex syntactic units; we do not hear 
individual words with category labels attached to them. Utter- 
ances are instances of constructions. A corpus is a set of utter- 
ances which can be sorted into different types according to their 
grammatical properties. 

—Croft, Radical Construction Grammar 


Thus far, my critique and expansion of FrameNet has focused on the 
semantic aspect of its lexical analysis (that is, frames and FEs). In this 
chapter, we turn to syntax. 

Despite its apparent simplicity, FrameNet’s syntactic pole is 
grounded in Construction Grammar—which is not surprising, given 
Fillmore’s key role in both Frame Semantics and Construction 
Grammar. However, I noted in chapter 5 (§2.1) that FrameNet’s 
grammatical model must be reconsidered in light of Cognitive 
Grammar and RCG. This is particularly the case for FrameNet’s no- 
tion of grammatical functions, which suffer from the problems 
identified by Croft for supposed syntactic relations (ch. 4 §2.5). How 
might FrameNet be, so to speak, re-constructed? 

Indeed, this is the real sense in which the term ‘Radical Frame Se- 
mantics’ is meant in my method: it is not meant simply to describe 
the ‘radical’ nature of Fillmore’s Frame Semantics,’ but even more to 
indicate my goal of combining Fillmore’s (Radical) Frame Semantics 
with Croft’s Radical Construction Grammar. This is the wholly Radi- 
cal approach: one in which (complex) constructions are the basic 
units of grammar, and (complex) frames are the basic units of seman- 
tic structure. 

Having said this, I have by no means attempted a complete inte- 
gration of frame semantics and construction grammar. Given that 


' This is how Croft himself uses the expression. 
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many of the concepts are still in a state of development and flux in 
cognitive linguistic research, it may be some time before a unified 
approach is even possible. Nevertheless, the grammatical system 
which I have used reformulates all the FrameNet categories according 
to RCG principles. The result maintains the grammatical information 
currently contained in FrameNet, and adds more; and it also retains 
FrameNet’s ability to correlate syntax with semantics. 


1. FrameNet and RCG: A partial integration 


The essence of my system can be summarised in three points, all of 
which relate to the annotation of sentences. First, the annotation of 
any sentence containing a target LU should include identifying and 
labelling one or more construction(s) in which the target instance fills a 
role. The relevant constructions for our purposes will be those which 
contain, as well as the target, an element that instantiates a FE in the 
target’s frame. Each of these containing constructions is assigned a 
construction type (CT) label. 

Second, the assignment of phrase type labels to surrounding con- 
stituents is best understood as identifying smaller constructions (CT 
instances) which are parts of, and fill roles in, the containing construc- 
tion(s). PTs are simply treated as CTs, by the meronymic (nested) 
nature of constructions. 

Third, following RCG, I replace grammatical functions with con- 
struction role (CR) labels, which are assigned to these sub- 
constructions for the purpose of identifying and labelling the roles 
which they fill in the larger construction(s). 

Thus, CTs identify the relevant form-meaning units at two levels; 
CRs identify the syntactic roles of smaller construction units within 
the containing CT; and FEs identify the semantic components of con- 
struction units. 

RCG also includes semantic relations between the components. 
These are not included in the tagging process; instead, they emerge 
from the frame descriptions, and in particular, from the descriptions 
of FEs. For example, the FrameNet [TRANSITIVE ACTION] frame con- 
tains three core FEs: AGENT, EVENT, and PATIENT. In the frame de- 
scription, the AGENT is described as “the entity that acts on another 
entity,” the EVENT as “an event in which an agent acts on another en- 
tity,” and the PATIENT as “the entity that is being acted on and that 
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may but need not undergo a change.” These articulate the relations 
between the FEs. Of course, in inherited frames the semantic relations 
described will be more specific; thus, in the [CAUSE TO BE WET] 
frame, the AGENT is “a volitional animate being who causes the Un- 
dergoer [= Patient] to become wet.” 

Although I have implemented this system in only a limited way, 
for the purpose of FrameNet-style target annotation, it could form the 
basis for a more comprehensive grammatical analysis of a text. I will 
illustrate the system with a few BH examples of increasing complex- 
ity. To begin with, I will omit the semantic pole of the description 
(frames and FEs), and will focus solely on grammar/syntax. 


2. Two simple examples 


The first example is a simple conjoined Verb Clause, which I will ana- 


lyse for the target Verb /abas “put on, clothe”: 


Q) namens awa nin ny 
we-rüah yhwh läbes-ä 'et=gid ôn 
co-spirit(cnst) yhwh clothe-3FsG.PRF Acc=Gideon 
“and the Spirit of yuwun clothed Gideon” (Judg 6:34). 


The process of annotating this clause, in my system, follows the three 
points above. First, we identify this clause as a (Hebrew) Transitive 
Active Clause construction. Second, we identify rüah yhwh, the Verb 
labesä, and ‘et=gid‘6n as filling the three roles (CRs) of the Transitive 
Verb Clause: rüah yhwh fills the Subject CR, labesä the Verb CR, and 
‘et=gid ôn the Object CR. Finally, we can classify the CTs of the non- 
target constituents. rüah yhwh is a Noun Phrase (or a Construct- 
Postconstruct Noun Phrase), and ‘et=gid ôn is an ‘et Phrase. 

While CR labels like ‘Subject’ and ‘Object’ may appear to be identi- 
cal to FrameNet GFs, this is not the case.” ‘Subject’ and ‘Object’ are 
merely mnemonic labels, which are not short for ‘Subject/Object of 
the Verb.’ ‘Object,’ for instance, does not imply there is a direct syn- 
tactic relation between the phrases 'et=gid ôn and labésd (though 
there is certainly a semantic relation), but rather that ‘et=gid‘6n in- 
stantiates a particular element in the Transitive Active Clause—an 


> In fact, FrameNet uses the GF category ‘External Argument’ rather than ‘Sub- 
ject’; but this does not affect the following comments. 
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element which I have labelled ‘Object.’ Nor does the label imply that 
there is an atomic, primitive grammatical category ‘Object, from 
which this construction is built. Rather, this is the the BH Transitive 
Verb Clause Object role. 

We could, of course, analyse constructions with similar roles, and 
abstract a more schematic cross-constructional Object role. I have 
implemented this to a small extent in my own system (cf. chapter 8), 
so that CRs are categorised into a small set of schematic construction 
roles (SCRs). This would allow a strict FrameNet analysis to be car- 
ried out alongside a RCG analysis. Nevertheless, these SCRs are de- 
rived, not primitive, categories. 

The next example is another simple Verb Clause, which we will 
consider with respect to the target Verb natan “give”: 


(2) mınm 
yhwh nätan 
yhwh give(3Msc.PRF) 
“YHwH has given” (Job 1:21). 


We can identify this as an Intransitive Clause construction. This is, in 
fact, an unusual construction for nätan; constructions with more ar- 
guments/roles are more common, such as Indirect Object Clause 
constructions.’ In a Frame Semantics analysis, the Intransitive Clause 
can be explained by NI of the GIFT and RECIPIENT FEs. 

Next, we identify yhwh and nätan as filling the two roles (CRs) of 
the Intransitive Clause—respectively, the Subject and Verb CRs. 


3. Multi-level analysis of complex constructions 


Identifying the containing CT(s) against which a target instance is 
being analysed, and reformulating PTs and GFs as CTs and CRs (re- 
spectively), actually simplifies the entire model, because everything is 
now understood in terms of constructions and their constituent roles. 
It also provides a consistent and unified representation of nested con- 
structions in complex sentences, from their smallest constructional 


> For more on ‘indirect object’ versus ‘ditransitive’ clauses, see Dryer 1986; Croft 
2001, 143; 2003, 92, 152). In the u, {1 in the “give” sense is predominantly used in 
Indirect Object Clauses, not Ditransitive Clauses. Indirect Object Clauses include jn) 
DDN ix nix TON “and he gives to you a sign or a wonder” (Deut 13:2), and a@anrnd 
pal mw) “I did not give her to Shelah my son” (Gen 38:26). 
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units up to the sentence as a whole: the analysis moves from smaller 
construction types up to their containing construction types, via con- 
struction roles. 

I will illustrate this process with the following sentence: 


(3) OP ORE DT IN 
wa--ani yada -ti gö’äl-i häy 
co-lsc.sBy know-1sG.PRF redeemer-1sG.poss living 
“And I know [that] my redeemer lives” (Job 19:25). 


Working from the innermost level, we can analyse this sentence with 
respect to three relational targets: gö al-, hay, and yada ~. 

Level 1: go äl- functions as the semantic head of the Suffixed Noun 
Phrase construction go ali “my redeemer.”* The two roles of this con- 
struction, which we will call NP and Suffix, are filled by go’al- and i, 
respectively. The i morpheme is a Suffixed Pronoun construction. 

Level 2: The entire Suffixed Noun Phrase construction go ali in 
turn fills a role in the higher-level construction go‘ali hay “my re- 
deemer lives,” which is an Predicate Adjective Clause. In this con- 
struction, gö’ali fills the Subject role, and hay fills the Predicate role. 
We have already identified the CT of go ‘ali (Suffixed Noun Phrase); 
and hay is simply an Adjective. 

Level 3: gö ali hay in turn fills a role in the top-level construction, 
which I will classify as a Mental/Cognitive Verb Clause.’ The three 
CRs are Subject, Verb, and Complement; and these are filled, respec- 
tively, by ‘ani, yada'ti, and go ali hay. (The Subject referent is also 
indexed by the verb inflection.) The Subject constituent is an Inde- 
pendent Personal Pronoun. 

This three-level analysis is represented graphically in figure 7.1. 
The heavy boxes indicate the Head element in each construction. 


4 Given that 7x3 is the participle form of the verb 5x3, it might be argued that 
Ni is (say) a Suffixed Participle-Object Phrase. However, whether 5x3 should be 
considered a non-finite Verb or a Noun, it clearly has a referential function (“the 
redeeming one”), not a predicating function (“redeeming”). For this reason, I have 
chosen a Noun Phrase label. If a more specific construction label were assigned, it 
should at any rate be considered a descendant of the Suffixed Noun Phrase construc- 
tion. (Note that Andersen-Forbes classifies Nå here as a ‘pure noun participle.) 

° Note that I have simplified things somewhat in assigning a single CT here (see 
below). In fact, the Subject role need not be overtly specified in such a construction; 
and more importantly, the use of the “optional” independent pronoun 738 would 
require consideration. 
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Mental/Cognitive Verb Clause 
CRs: Subject Verb Complement 


‘ani yada ‘ti go ali hay 
I I-know my redeemer lives 


CTs: Independent Verb Predicate Adjective 
Personal Clause 
Pronoun 


Predicate Adjective Clause 


CRs: Subject Complement 


göali hay 
my redeemer alive 


CTs: Suffixed Adjective 
Noun Phrase 


Suffixed Noun Phrase 
CRs: NP 


gö’al- i 
redeemer my 


CTs: Noun Suffixed 


Pronoun 


Figure 7.1 Multi-level analysis of a complex construction: Job 19:25 


4. Multi-level analysis with adjunct constructions 


An important grammatical context which requires a multi-level 
analysis is the use of adjunct constructions (ch. 4 $3.3). Consider the 
following English examples: 


(4) a. Isat in the kitchen. 
b. I played my saxophone in the kitchen. 


The phrase in the kitchen is, in both instances, a relational expres- 
sion—or alternatively, in is a relational term whose two salient sub- 
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structures are elaborated by I sat/I played my saxophone and the 
kitchen. Thus, in (the kitchen) in both instances is a modifier. 

In (4a) in the kitchen is an integral part of the core sentence con- 
struction, since sat typically predicates a relation between a Subject 
and a Location (a spatial deictic expression), both of which are highly 
salient to the verb’s meaning and usage. That is, in the kitchen is both 
an Adjunct and an Argument of the sentence Head sat.° A schematic 
construction analysis is straightforward: this is a Location Verb 
Clause, whose three roles are instantiated by I, sat, and in the kitchen. 

In (4b), however, in the kitchen elaborates a relatively non-salient 
aspect of playing (an instrument): the Location in which the playing 
takes place. Thus, in the kitchen is an Adjunct but not an Argument 
of the Head played. This is best analysed as a two-level construction 
combination.’ I played my saxophone instantiates the core play (or 
Transitive Verb Clause) construction, and the entire sentence instan- 
tiates a higher-level in-PP construction. The two constructions, and 
the nested analysis of the sentence (4b), are shown in figure 7.2. 


In-Prepositional Phase 


CRs: Predicate Location 


CTs: Transitive Verb Clause = Noun = 
tion 


Transitive Verb Clause 
CRs: Subject Verb Object 


CTs: Pronoun Verb Possessive Noun 
Phrase 


Figure 7.2 Multi-level analysis with an Adjunct construction 


€ Cf. example (32) on p. 105. 
7 Cf. the Construction Grammar presentation of this in Kay and Fillmore 1999, 
11-12. 
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As well as being more theoretically satisfying, the multi-level, multi- 
constructional analysis provides a hint as to how we might go about 
utilising grammatical information in lexico-semantic studies, using a 
RCG paradigm. If we begin to list the acceptable types of Adjuncts 
that may occur with the Transitive Verb Clause in (4b)—Adjuncts for 
time (at night), duration (all night), manner (like Charlie Parker), and 
so on—they resemble the kinds of peripheral FEs which might occur 
in FrameNet for the target play. In my grammatical analysis, these are 
higher-level modifying constructions, in which the core construction 
functions as the semantic Head. 

Thus, to analyse the verb play, we need to analyse the core predi- 
cating constructions in which it occurs, as well as any higher-level 
predication-modifying constructions. The former will tend to yield 
data relevant to core FEs, and the latter to more peripheral FEs. 


5. Construction blending 


In the last two examples, we have seen that a clause will often involve 
complex constructions at several levels. In addition, simpler clauses 
or phrases may involve blending of constructions. In example (3), the 
argument structure for the Verb yada‘ “know” is a type of Transitive 
Verb Clause; but the use of the Independent Personal Pronoun ‘ani 
signals the blending of the Transitive Verb Clause with a rhetorical 
device that we could call the Fronted Subject Pronoun construction 
(cf. IBHS $36.1). 

As an aside, a system allowing blended or overlapping CTs could 
be used to incorporate several complementary, or even competing, 
construction classification schemes, and ultimately to compare their 
usefulness. For example, the two recent syntactically tagged electronic 
texts of the HB have very different primary classification systems for 
Verb Clauses in BH: WIVU uses categories such as 0-qatal, Sbj-qatal, 
w-gätal, w-X-qatal, wayyigtöl, and so on, while the Andersen-Forbes 
approach resembles the Clause CTs I have used in the examples above 
(Intransitive Verb Clause, Transitive Verb Clause, etc.).8 Which is 
preferable—or do we need both? 


8 I am here reformulating the Andersen-Forbes labels, which are based on puta- 
tive syntactic relations between Clause constituents, in constructional terms. 
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Fortunately, we do not necessarily need to decide this in advance. 
Returning to sentence (1), I classified this as a Transitive Verb Clause. 
However, we could also use the WIVU classification system and si- 
multaneously identify it as a w-Sbj-qatal construction. The two CTs 
specify different formal and semantic properties of a sentence. Tran- 
sitive Active Clause specifies a particular argument structure (va- 
lence) and voice, with a schematic representation of the (prototypical) 
semantic relation between the components; but does not specify the 
verb conjugation, word order, or clause conjunction. The w-Sbj-qatal 
construction does not specify the argument structure or voice, but 
does relate to conjunction, partial word order, a tense/aspect/mood 
combination (whose assessment depends, of course, on one’s position 
on the BH verbal system), as well as discourse features such as fore- 
ground/background, action/state, markedness, various narrative 
functions (such as introduction of a participant or prop), and so on.’ 
Similarly, then, sentence (3) could be given three complementary 
CTs: Mental/Cognitive Verb Clause, w-Sbj-qatal, and Fronted Sub- 
ject Pronoun. 

For present purposes, I have chosen to use a constructional form of 
the Andersen-Forbes style of categorisation—which in essence corre- 
sponds to Goldberg’s “argument structure constructions’ (Goldberg 
1995). Given the aim of FrameNet to study valence patterns for rela- 
tional terms, the WIVU categories are less relevant." I also do not 
include the order of elements in valence/voice constructions; again, 
variations in word order are best treated as secondary constructions 
which are merged with the relevant valence/voice construction (Croft 
2001, 26; Goldberg 2003a, 221). 


? Discourse analysis of BH is outside the scope of this study; though for helpful 
summary discussions, see van der Merwe 1994, 1997; and van Wolde 1997. 

10 Joan Bybee’s typological study of verbal inflectional categories, and their rela- 
tion to morphology, may provide evidence for more fundamental and unqualified 
reasons to prefer the valence/voice categories over those of WIVU (Bybee 1985, chap. 
2, also discussed in Croft and Cruse 2004, 304-5). The aim of the study is to identify, 
using a sample of 50 essentially unrelated languages, which categories tend to have 
higher semantic ‘relevance,’ where a change to a more highly relevant inflectional 
category yields a greater change in the verb’s meaning. Bybee’s claim is that there is a 
hierarchy of inflectional categories, ranked from highest to lowest relevance: valence, 
voice, aspect, tense, mood, and (number/person/gender) agreement. However, see 
the thorough critique in Aronoff 1987. 
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6. Constructions and valence patterns 


Since my RCG method assigns to each annotation one or more CTs, 
which must be integrated into the data, producing valence patterns is 
more complex. The relevant constructions for frame semantic analy- 
sis are those which contain both the target and another constituent 
that instantiates a FE in the target’s frame. 

Furthermore, as we saw in $4, the most significant constructions 
are those in which the target depends (in Langacker’s sense: ch. 4 
§3.3) on the other FE-expressing element—that is, where the latter is 
an Argument with respect to the target. If such a construction exists 
for a given target, I will call it a target-framing construction. For 
verbal LUs, typical target-framing constructions include transitive 
clauses, intransitive clauses, and so on; and for nominal LUs, they 
include various modifying constructions (genitival and adjectival) as 
well as nonverbal predications. In many if not most instances, a 
frame-evoking target will participate in one (and only one) target- 
framing construction. 

My radical approach to producing valence descriptions gives prior- 
ity to these target-framing constructions, but it also incorporates Ad- 
junct constructions, which tend to relate to more peripheral FEs. 

The resulting system uses a modified form of the FrameNet termi- 
nology. As in FrameNet, the list of patterns is arranged by sets of FEs, 
or FE configurations." Each FE configuration includes all the core FEs 
(or coreness sets), including those profiled by the target LU, along 
with any non-core FEs expressed by relevant construction elements." 

For each FE configuration, a list of valence patterns is given; but 
these are organised by construction types—in particular, by the CTs of 
target-framing constructions. A single valence pattern takes one such 
construction, and correlates its constituent elements with a FE 
configuration: for each FE instantiated by a construction element, it 
identifies the CT of that element and the CR it fills in the parent con- 
struction. If there are core FEs that are not expressed by any unit in 
this construction, the appropriate NI label is applied. 


1 Cf. fig. 5.2 on p. 132. 

12 In fact, it is not strictly necessary that all the ‘core’ FEs should be included in 
each FE configuration, given the relative and gradient nature of valence and coreness. 
However, if the core FEs are selected carefully, including them in each configuration 
should not cause problems. 
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At a higher level, the association of a FE configuration with a con- 
struction—that is, a set of FE-CR pairs for one construction—is called 
a valence construction schema. This adds an extra level of analysis to 
that found in FrameNet. The two systems are compared in figure 7.3, 
using the following sample sentences adapted from [TELLING].tell.v in 
FrameNet 1.3. 


(5) a. “Yes, [I]speaxer told [her] appressze [my theory]messace, he said 
under his breath. 

b. [He] SPEAKER had told [Raoul] ADDRESSEE [the good news] MESSAGE: 
[She]spzaxer told [me]anpresser [that 99 per cent of men who've 
been abused turn into abusers] messace.- 

[This chapter] SPEAKER tells [you] ADDRESSEE [how to do it] MESSAGE: 
[She] SPEAKER told [her dream] MESSAGE [to Mrs Welsh] ADDRESSEE: 
[I]speaxer didn’t tell [him] appressex. [DNI] messace 

“Mother, [I SPEAKER told [Father] ADDRESSEE [on the phone] MEDIUM. 
[DNI] MESSAGE 


In figure 7.3b, I have simply adopted the same labels for constituent 
CTs as those used for PTs in FrameNet; these will change for BH. The 
obvious immediate advantage of the system in figure 7.3b is that it 
shows the range of constructions in which the target LU appears. In 
addition, the CR configurations are separated out from the constitu- 
ent CTs (valence patterns) themselves, making it easier to see at a 
more schematic level how constructions are correlated with FE 
configurations. 

There are some more minor differences from FrameNet’s presenta- 
tion. I include a column for the referential argument of the target it- 
self, marked in valence patterns with an asterisk (*). In addition, Ad- 
junct constructions are indicated in the ‘Other’ column. 

Of course, this system falls well short of a detailed analysis of con- 
structions and construction relations. There is very little provision for 
representing the relational and/or indexing strategies (prepositions, 
agreement, word order, and so on) by which a construction encodes 
symbolic links. It does, however, give constructions a significant posi- 
tion in frame-semantic analysis of words and their valence patterns. 


ga mo o 


7. Looking forward 


To finish Part Two of this study, we will look forward to two possi- 
bilities which, though still a long way off at the current stage of schol- 
arship, would be exciting and ambitious goals for this line of research. 


(a) 


7X SPEAKER ADDRESSEE MESSAGE 
2x NP NP NP +-PTs 
Ext Obj Dep <—GFs 
Valence 1x 20 te 2 
pattern i on eP 
1x NP NP Sinterrog 
Ext Obj Dep 
1x NP PP-to NP 
Ext Dep Obj 
2x NP NP DNI 
Ext Obj - 
Ext = External Argument 
Dep = Dependent 
Sfin = Declarative Finite Complement Clause 
Sinterrog = Wh-interrogative Clause (including how) 
(b) 
Constructions Valence construction 
| schema (with CRs) 
7X SPEAKER TELLING ADDR. RECIP. Other 
Ditransitive Sbj Verb Objl Obj2 
Clause 2x NP *V NP NP = 
lx NP *V NP Sfin 
lx NP *V NP Sinterrog Valence 
Indirect Sbj Verb  IObj  DObj pattern 
Object Ix NP *V to-PP NP wats) 
Clause 
Transitive Sbj vV Obj 
Clause 2x NP *V NP DNI MEDIUM: 


on-PP (1x) 


Figure 7.3 Valence descriptions in (a) FrameNet and (b) Radical Frame 
Semantics 
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7.1. Frame semantics and the ‘constructicon’ 


In Radical Construction Grammar, the grammatical knowledge of a 
speaker is knowledge of constructions (as form-meaning pairings), 
words (also form-meaning pairings), and the mapping between words 
and the constructions they fit in. The mapping between words and con- 
structions is many-to-many: a word fits into many different construc- 
tions, and constructional roles can be filled by many different words. ... 
This model can of course be extended to constructions that have other 
constructions, not just words, as component elements. (Croft 2001, 46) 


One goal of Frame Semantics (and FrameNet in particular), though it 
is rarely mentioned, is the full integration of construction grammar 
with frame semantics.’ Such an endeavour would be very complex, 
though at least a partial integration is important, given FrameNet’s 
goal of correlating semantics with syntax. 

Nevertheless, the larger question remains, what is the relationship 
between construction grammar(s) and frame semantics? Beginning 
with the foundational assumption of construction grammar, if (i) all 
grammatical knowledge, from atomic to complex constructions, is 
symbolic (form/meaning pairs), and if (ii) the semantic aspect of LUs 
is largely describable in terms of frame-like structures (participants or 
props with various features and interrelationships), then it may be 
that frames are a useful vehicle for describing the semantic aspect of 
many more complex and/or schematic constructions. Indeed, con- 
struction grammars commonly speak of the semantic roles or compo- 
nents of a construction’s semantic structure; there is little difference 
between these and FEs. This would imply that, in many cases, recog- 
nition and interpretation of a complex construction instance involves 
frame blending, where the input frames are those evoked for the com- 
plex construction and for each of its elements, including LUs. 

Just as frame semantics involves the difficulty of trying to identify a 
suitable set of conceptual frames for a given language and to map out 


13 Fillmore, private correspondence. See also Petruck 1996. Fillmore’s paper pre- 
sented at The Fourth International Conference on Construction Grammar (ICCG4) 
(Fillmore 2006) announced his hopes of beginning a project to integrate construc- 
tions into FrameNet. Indeed, in 2008-9 the FrameNet team worked on a project to 
analyse and describe “interesting” syntactic constructions in English (see http:// 
framenet.icsi.berkeley.edu/). The presentation format is similar to FrameNet itself, 
though at this stage there is no apparent integration between the two systems. 
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their interrelationships, so in construction grammar we face the 
problem of identifying the relevant constructions, from fully sche- 
matic to substantive, and organising them in a ‘constructicon.’ In this 
task, a FrameNet-like tool begins with (i) the frames with their LUs 
and (ii) a fairly small set of highly schematic constructions. An im- 
mediate fruit is thus discovering the types of schematic argument 
structure constructions that tend to occur with particular LUs. 

Of course, such a tool may also be used in the opposite direction: 
to catalogue the constructions used in BH, and the substantive ex- 
pressions or expression-types permitted in each. In the longer term, it 
may also be used to aid in identifying candidates for more substantive 
constructions in the BH constructicon. 

This would still fall far short of the ultimate goal: a tool to provide 
a consistent way of representing the grammatical and semantic in- 
formation (with symbolic links between these) for every language 
element, from words to clauses—even from morphemes to discourse 
units. In theory, this should be possible. It may be that frames, or 
something like them, would feature in the semantic representation at 
every level, as it is in Benjamin Bergen and Nancy Chang’s Embodied 
Construction Grammar (Bergen and Chang 2005). An element in- 
stantiating a construction with an abstract (prototypical) semantic 
value, like a Transitive Active Clause or a hip ‘il Verb, would be linked 
to an abstract frame describing this prototypical ‘meaning.’ Of course, 
the lexical units themselves would be linked to other frames, as may 
some larger (semi-)substantive constructions; and the meaning of the 
whole would depend on a complex interaction between all these. Such 
a tool is yet to be developed for any language. 

As an aside, in this more comprehensive constructicon, it may well 
be that more general 0-roles and many extra-thematic FEs find a 
natural place. Standard 6-roles such as AGENT, PATIENT, THEME, and 
so on, would appear in the semantic structure of schematic clause 
structures (like Transitive Active Clause), and extra-thematic FEs 
would feature in both subordinate clause schematic constructions 
and characteristic complex-event or extended event construction 
schemas (such as Resultative constructions). 

In the case the 6-roles, there is no contradiction in relating them 
on the one hand to relatively generic/schematic semantic frames (ch. 
5 §1.3), and on the other to schematic constructions. Many schematic 
semantic frames, I would suggest, represent the semantic structure of 
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schematic constructions, just as the semantic structure of highly- 
specified (partly-substantive) constructions is often frame-like. 

Once again, this more clearly defines the place of 6-roles and 
frame-specific roles—not just in lexical semantics, but in grammatical 
analysis more generally. There is, in fact, no qualitative or categorial 
difference between them; rather, the difference is in the semantic ab- 
stractness or schematicity of the constructions (lexical or otherwise) 
against which they are defined. 


7.2. BH electronic texts and frame semantics 


The recent publication of two syntactically analysed electronic ver- 
sions of the MT, the Andersen-Forbes and WIVU databases, has 
enormous potential for frame semantic analysis. It should be possible 
to superimpose a layer of frame-based semantic data, linked to the 
semantic analysis, in either of these databases—though this would 
present challenges for data format and retrieval.'* The German- 
language SALSA II project would provide an excellent model for such 
a task, for several reasons.'” SALSA II begins with a syntactically ana- 
lysed text corpus, and extends it with frame-semantic information. 
Unlike FrameNet, it allows for multiple frame-evoking words in a 
single sentence to be annotated independently as targets. Moreover, it 
uses an excellent graphical representation of the frame-semantic 
structure of annotations. The software presents a tree-based visual 
representation of the syntactic structure of a sentence (much like An- 
dersen-Forbes). When a frame is associated with a word in the sen- 
tence, a node for the frame is added to the interface, along with con- 
nected nodes for each of the FEs. To associate a FE with a sentence 
constituent, the annotator simply drags the FE node onto a node in 
the syntax tree.’° 


1 On FrameNet’s data format, and the advantages and disadvantages of various 
approaches, see Baker, Fillmore, and Cronin 2003. However, the difficulties would be 
far greater for a frame-enabled Andersen-Forbes/WIVU database. Also noteworthy is 
Wolfgang Richter’s monumental Biblia Hebraica transcripta (BH') project (Richter 
1991-1993), whose aims overlap with those of WIVU and Andersen-Forbes. How- 
ever, its clausal analysis is limited (Verheij 1995), and I am not aware of its public 
availability in electronic form. Jan Kroeze (2004) has also proposed a system for elec- 
tronic capture and manipulation of BH clauses. 

1 Seen. 2 on p. 107. 

16 For a discussion of the XML format used to represent the text with its syntactic 
and semantic analyses, see Erk and Padö 2004. At the time of writing, the SALSA II 
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Andersen-Forbes and WIVU have taken us from BH morphology 
searches to syntax searches. The approach of Salsa II would allow us 
to ascend to another level still: semantic searches. Indeed, complex 
searches combining morphology, syntax, and semantics would theo- 
retically be possible. Rather than searching for every instance of DOW 

“judge” ‚where the grammatical Subject is DIPS “God” or mim 
“YHWH,” we could search for every instance of a word evoking the 
[FORENSIC VERDICT] frame where m/v expresses the JUDGE; 
or we could search for every noun evoking [FORENSIC VERDICT] 
which is the Construct element in a Construct-Absolute construction, 
where the Absolute expresses the DEFENDANT. 

Of course, this would require an enormous amount of work, and 
the technical difficulties would be significant. Nevertheless, the 
benefits for BH semantic analysis and lexicography would, I believe, 
make the effort well worthwhile. 


software tool (SALTO) was available to download, along with a very small sample 
corpus consisting of two sentences. 


PART THREE 


FRAME SEMANTICS AND BIBLICAL HEBREW 


CHAPTER EIGHT 
APPLYING THE FRAMEWORK TO BIBLICAL HEBREW 


In this final section, we turn to the application of the theoretical 
framework to lexical semantic analysis of BH. In this chapter, I will 
address some preliminary issues, before beginning the analysis proper 
in chapter 9. 


1. The ancient language problem 


If it is true . . . that words evoke the typical contexts of their use, the con- 
texts have to do, not only with the extra-linguistic situation and with 
conceptual theories, but also with language-internal [paradigmatic and 
syntagmatic] relations. And in the study of older forms of a language, or 
of a dead language, the language internal evidence is pretty much all 
there is to go on. (Taylor 2003, 177) 


The most obvious problem we face in studying the semantics of BH is 
that we are dealing with an ancient language—moreover, one with a 
limited corpus, a complex history, and textual uncertainties.’ Modern 
empirical semantic studies rely heavily on the intuitions and judg- 
ments of native speakers as to the normality or oddness of statements 
(e.g., Cruse 1986).* Despite its continuity with modern Hebrew, the 
lack of native speakers of BH means that modern methods cannot be 
used without modification. 

These difficulties seem to intensify when we try to adopt methods 
from cognitive linguistics, in which the focus is on concepts in the 
minds of native speakers and hearers. The ultimate goal of cognitive 
approaches is to describe languages and texts in terms of the cognitive 
processes and structures of the language’s speaking community. 


1 See the introductory section of Verhagen 2003 for some insightful comments. 

? Barr comments that “If philology has its centre in the study of classical texts, 
linguistics has its centre in the observation of spoken languages” (Barr 1969, 37). 
Note also Cruse’s rather depressing summary of the study of dead languages: “Often 
virtually the only direct evidence available to [researchers] is a corpus of written ut- 
terances, of somewhat fortuitous make-up, and now probably fixed for eternity” 
(Cruse 1986, 9). In the case of BH, the rich tradition and continuity of knowledge is 
an enormous help, but the textual corpus is fixed and limited. 
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In light of this, it must be asked whether cognitive approachs are 
even relevant to BH semantics. Indeed, in my discussions with vari- 
ous people on this topic, this is usually the first objection raised: given 
that we have no access to the minds of speakers from antiquity, surely 
there is no place in BH semantic studies for cognitive linguistics, dy- 
namic construal, conceptual frames, and cognitive metaphors.’ 

I suggest the reverse is true: despite this lack of access, we must 
adopt a cognitive perspective. The objectors are quite right to raise 
the uncomfortable issues. But rather than prove the irrelevance of, for 
instance, frame semantics to the study of a dead or ancient language, 
these issues are inevitable and unavoidable when studying an ancient 
language, no matter the method used. At least, this is true if the basic 
axiom of cognitive semantics holds: that “meaning resides in concep- 
tualization” (Langacker 2003, 180).* 

In other words, if meaning really is inherently conceptual, then the 
problem of lack of access to the mind cannot be skirted simply by 
adopting a non-cognitive approach. To pretend that meaning can 
somehow be detached from conceptualisation is to adopt a danger- 
ously deficient methodology. 

The fact must be faced: it is very difficult to access the meaning of 
ancient texts—period. So how are we to approach the semantics of 
BH? We have a number of resources at our disposal. First, and obvi- 
ously, we have the texts themselves—primarily the MT, albeit via a 
less-than-perfect transmission process. Second, these texts come from 
a wider family of languages and text corpuses. Third, we have a tradi- 
tion of interpretation of these texts and the words they contain—a 
tradition which runs from the earliest Versions and expositions, 
foremost among which is the Lxx,° to modern-day exegetes, theologi- 
ans, lexica, and so on. 

However, we also have a recent resource that relates to the minds 
of the speakers rather than to the texts themselves, namely, a growing 
body of research on human cognition and how this relates to lan- 
guage and meaning. My focus in this study is on this resource: ex- 


3 We must be careful with statements such as this (admittedly contrived) one. In 
fact, neither do we have ‘direct access’ to the minds of native speakers of a modern 
language: except for self-analysis, there is always a gap. Nevertheless, the death of all 
the native speakers does broaden the gap considerably! 

+ See my introductory comments in chapter 3. 

> Cf. Muraoka 1995b, 2003. 
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ploring how it may be used both in understanding and in presenting 
the meanings of words in the HB. 

Studying the meaning of the texts requires a cyclic, inductive ap- 
proach. The central activity, of course, is examining all extant occur- 
rences of the relevant terms; but this is done in the context of the his- 
tory of interpretation, comparative philology, and cross-linguistic and 
cognitive research into the nature of language and conceptualisation. 
The aim of a syntactic analysis of this kind—and thus the particular 
methods chosen for examining the texts—must be to form and de- 
fend hypotheses, to whatever degree of certainty may be possible, re- 
garding the conceptual structures in the minds of the authors of the 
HB, which underlie and are reflected in their language system.° In- 
deed, many of the methods which arose outside cognitive linguistics, 
such as analysis of paradigmatic and syntagmatic relations, may be 
harnessed for such a purpose and used in conjunction with overtly 
cognitive methods.’ 

In 2002, a colloquium organised by the Royal Netherlands Acad- 
emy of Arts and Sciences in Amsterdam brought together scholars 
from cognitive linguistics, Hebrew semantics, and biblical studies, to 
explore ways in which each discipline could benefit the others (van 
Wolde 2003c). One of the outcomes of the colloquium was a greater 
realisation of the difficulities faced by biblical scholars who seek to 
apply cognitive methods. James A. Loader, reflecting on the papers 
presented, observes that 


the difficulty of reading [the ancient Hebrew] texts is that the resources 
we have for gleaning information on the cultural background, historical 
setting, the experiential background of language in actual use and so on 
are extremely limited. Not only are they restricted, but also very hard to 
come by, so that a number of fully-fledged disciplines, such as ancient 
Near Eastern studies, Semitics, archaeology, the history of religions, the 
history of ancient Israel and so on are necessary to provide the material 
with which we have to work. Therefore it is not so easy for biblical 
scholars to fulfil the prerequisites for implementing the insights of cog- 
nitive linguistics in a meaningful way. (Loader 2003, 322-23) 


Quite rightly, Loader’s response to these difficulties is not to retreat 
from cognitive methods, but to rethink the entire hermeneutical 


6 Cf. Van Hecke 2003c, 143. 
7 Cf Aitken 2003, 127-28; Cruse 2004. 
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process for the HB, and particularly the “conditions of understanding” 
(2003, 324). To do this, Loader urges the need for integration of the 
many sub-disciplines required for exegesis, through interdisciplinary 
cooperation. 

The point is that cognitive linguistics neither creates nor exacer- 
bates these difficulties. The difficulties are already unavoidably pre- 
sent. A cognitive perspective sharpens our awareness of these prob- 
lems, and forces us to face them rather than ignore them. 


2. Corpus and parameters of the study 


A few brief comments are required on the corpus used for this study, 
and the way in which it will be used. The corpus selected is the ca- 
nonical books of the Hebrew Bible, based for the most part on the 
Masoretic Text (MT). Of course, this forms only a subset of the corpus 
of extant Classical Hebrew texts, which also includes Sirach, texts 
from Qumran, and inscriptions and other occasional texts.” The study 
could potentially be broadened to include these. However, M. 
O’Connor (2002, 193-200), in his insightful review of twentieth cen- 
tury BH lexica, severely criticises DCH for including all these sources 
on an equal footing. On the grounds of historical linguistics, 
O’Connor argues that the inscriptions and the pss are of a markedly 
different character to the HB and Sirach, the former being “to varying 
degrees archeologically datable” and the latter “undatable literary 
texts preserved in a manuscript tradition” (193). Moreover, the lan- 
guage of Sirach and the pss is, far more than that of the HB, “a scrip- 
tural language, a language full of quotations and paraphrases” (194). 
On the grounds of lexicographic procedure, O’Connor argues that 
the non-biblical texts are “much less thoroughly controlled and un- 
derstood than the biblical text,” and that “in many cases the Dead Sea 
Scroll texts in particular have barely begun to be discussed by schol- 
ars” (195).° The more limited BH corpus, rather than Classical He- 
brew, may therefore be judicious at this stage of scholarship.’ 


8 Cf. DCH 1.14; Muraoka 1995a, 89; 1998, X. According to David Clines (DCH 
1.28), the text of the BHS comprises 86.4% of the total length of the Classical Hebrew 
corpus, so we are studying a significant proportion of the extant material. 

° For similar reservations, see Muraoka 1995a, 88; Andersen 1995, 54-55. 

10 Tn light of the references cited in n. 8 above, I find it hard to accept William 
Schniedewind’s complaint that the term ‘Classical Hebrew’ is “often understood as 
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The focus of this study is synchronic, intra-lingual analysis of BH, 
rather than dwelling on pre- or post-biblical development or com- 
parative philology. This is not because comparative philology has no 
place in this type of study. Indeed, although it has in the past been 
misused, and although it dominated the description of BH for per- 
haps longer than it should have (van der Merwe 1987, 168-69), com- 
parative philology has at times proved invaluable and necessary in BH 
lexical semantics.'’ However, philological suggestions are appropriate 
where analysis of the immediate corpus has failed (Barr 1962, 154). 
One of the strengths of Saussurean structuralism, in contrast with 
earlier approaches, was the emphasis on describing a language “on its 
own terms: without its history and apart from comparisons to lan- 
guages, related or unrelated” (IBHS $3.3.5b);'” and as far as possible, 
this should guide BH linguistic analysis. The terms chosen for this 
study are frequent enough that an intra-lingual analysis is perfectly 
feasible, which leaves us free to concentrate on the main topic: apply- 
ing cognitive linguistics to BH lexical semantics. 

Finally, although the mr forms the base for this study, and al- 
though I hold in high regard the transmission process which ended 
with the MT, textual criticism is an important precursor to grammati- 
cal and semantic analyses. Whatever the difficulties—and there are a 


synonymous with Biblical Hebrew,” and is “mostly a construct of Protestant theolo- 
gians” (Schniedewind 2004, $3.1). Whether or not this accurately describe the view 
which predominated in the past, DCH reflects the position of most present-day bibli- 
cal scholars, including those who are rooted in the Christian tradition. My own use of 
the term ‘Biblical Hebrew’ in the title of this book is in no way based on the view that 
the language of the Bible (or Hebrew in general) is inherently different from ‘ordi- 
nary languages, but simply because the corpus that I have selected is the HB. 
Schniedewind himself supports this use of the term ‘Biblical Hebrew.’ 

" Cf. Barr 1992, 142; Säenz-Badillos 1993, 5. J. A. Emerton presents a balanced 
appraisal of the continued importance of comparative philology in certain situations, 
along with the pitfalls and invalid uses of such material (Emerton 1997). He concurs 
with David Clines (DCH 1.18) that there is “usually a quite complex set of evidences” 
for assessing the meaning of a Hebrew word; yet he catalogues instances in which the 
initial breakthrough for Hebrew scholars (either for the meaning of a single LU or for 
identification of a homonym) came solely through the discovery of a Semitic cognate. 
Thus, in some cases the Hebrew meaning was discovered through the “combination 
of cognate and context” (Emerton 1997, 19). I will not here assess the wisdom of 
David Clines and Luis Alonso Schékel in entirely omitting comparative Semitic in- 
formation from, respectively, DCH and Diccionario biblico hebreo-espanol (Alonso 
Schökel 1994); though see the careful discussion in O’Connor 2002, 201-4. 

12 Cf. also Lyons 1977, 243-47; van der Merwe 1987, 168. 
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great many—with the possibility of recovering the final canonical 
form of the HB (let alone the ‘original’ text), from a linguistic perspec- 
tive it is important to reconstruct as best we can the text from the era 
in which it was still (more or less) a living language. That is, I am in- 
terested in the frames and profiled senses as understood by a text’s 
language community—its author(s), compilers, redactors, editors, 
readers, and hearers—rather than the frames and senses as under- 
stood by the Masoretes, or any other subsequent interpreters. 

Of course, to speak in this way of studying the frames and profiled 
senses of a portion of the HB is an idealisation, given its complex and 
lengthy process of production and editing. Nevertheless, my aim is to 
examine the ancient meaning(s) of the ancient text of the HB— 
precisely because I hold that these should take priority over later 
forms and interpretations for linguistic study. 

This is in stark contrast to John Sawyer, who in his study of ‘salva- 
tion’ terms (Sawyer 1972) selects as his object of study “the final form 
of the text as preserved in masoretic tradition and transmitted to us 
in the Codex Leningradensis” (without emendations), and “how the 
masoretes themselves understood the text” (Sawyer 1972, 11). More 
significantly, he claims that this decision is entirely arbitrary—as 
would be the decision to adopt any other form and interpretation, 
whether ancient or modern, as the object of semantic analysis. He 
justifies this claim by appealing to the principles of descriptive lin- 
guistics: modern linguists “describe what is there without passing 
value-judgments,” and therefore every “historical contextualization” 
is as important as any other “for a complete description of the mean- 
ing of the text” (Sawyer 1972, 9). 

This argument is a misuse of the descriptive, non-judgmental na- 
ture of modern linguistics. The descriptive stance pertains to the im- 
portance of describing what a text does mean (at a given point in its 
history), as opposed to declaring what it should mean (i.e., prescrip- 
tive linguistics). However, the vast majority of modern descriptive 
semantics is concerned with the synchronic study of living languages, 
not the diachronic issues addressed by Sawyer. Of course, there must 
be a place for evaluating and judging how interpreters of an earlier 
text have understood that text—especially when those interpreters see 
themselves as preserving the original text, yet are no longer part of the 
same language community. Nevertheless, Sawyer’s position amounts 
to claiming that the misunderstandings of a non-native speaker con- 
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cerning the meaning of a word in an ancient text is part of a “com- 
plete description of [its] meaning’—and, moreover, that the earlier 
language community’s understanding must not take priority over the 
non-native speaker’s later misconstruals.' 

None of this means that the understanding of the Masoretes is an 
invalid object of study; nor need we dismiss the religious significances 
that later interpreters drew out of the texts, which were not intended 
by or apparent to the original community. However, it does mean 
that the choice of object for such a study is not an arbitrary decision, 
as Sawyer claims. From a linguistic point of view, the text (in the 
Saussurean duality of form and meaning) as it emerged from the na- 
tive speech community must have a certain priority when examining 
later understandings, whether inner-biblical, Masoretic, or current. 


3. HebrewNet: Frame-based annotation of the MT 


Having set up the theoretical basis in Parts I and II, a few comments 
are needed on my method of applying it to BH. 

A key component of my method was the development of a proto- 
type software package called HebrewNet, for frame semantic analysis 
and annotation of the mT. It is modelled on the software developed 
for FrameNet, although there are a number of differences." 

One significant difference is that HebrewNet adds the ability to 
identify potential paradigmatic relations in the text. Thus, if a target 
instance occurs near a near-synonym, complementary term, etc, this 
can be included in the annotation of the verse. The most obvious can- 
didates for paradigmatic relations emerge from parallelism (both po- 
etic and non-poetic),'” but need not be restricted to these cases.'° 


13 Barr’s comment is pertinent: “The dictionary has to give account of the lexis of 
a language as it was. If a particular text contains forms that were not part of the usage 
of the language, or that were not used in the same proportion, then the dictionary 
would distort the realities of the language if it did not point out that the text might 
require correction” (Barr 1992, 150). 

1 For descriptions of the FrameNet database and the client software used to ma- 
nipulate it, see Baker, Fillmore, and Cronin 2003; Fillmore, Petruck, et al. 2003. 

15 Cf. Berlin 1985. 

16 I adopt a fairly cautious approach to paradigmatic relations, particularly with 
potential near-synonyms: initially, I mark these provisionally as ‘compatibles.’ Simi- 
larly, in the case of an apparent relationship of unlikeness, I use ‘antonymy’ only in 
the clearest cases, and otherwise use the more general ‘incompatibility.’ 
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HebrewNet, like FrameNet, is built on a relational database that 
notionally has two parts: a lexical component, which contains frames, 
FEs, and LUs, and an annotation component, which contains anno- 
tated text extracts (verses in HebrewNet, sentences in FrameNet) for 
the various target LUs. The data is created and manipulated by cus- 
tom-built client software, which can also export reports." 


3.1. Frames, FEs, and LUs 


The process of defining frames and FEs in HebrewNet, and associat- 
ing LUs with frames, is essentially the same as that in FrameNet. The 
main HebrewNet window shows a list of frames in a side panel, and 
these can be expanded to show their constituent FEs and LUs. Frames 
may be opened or created in the Frame Editor (fig. 8.1). The Frame 
Editor allows editing of the name and definition of the frame, and 
displays the FEs, LUs, and frame-to-frame relations defined for the 
frame. From the Frame Editor, FEs and LUs may be opened in their 
respective editors (fig. 8.2). An FE may be defined, marked as Core or 
Extrathematic, and assigned a foreground and background colour for 
identification in the Annotation Editor and exported reports. A LU— 
which, in the case of Verbs, is binyan-specific—can be assigned a 
definition (though in many cases the frame’s definition is sufficient), 
and any LU-to-frame relations are displayed." 


3.2. The annotation process 


Unlike FrameNet, which draws sentences for annotation from a sepa- 
rate corpus, HebrewNet includes its corpus (the MT) in its database. 
The electronic text used is the Groves-Wheeler Westminster Hebrew 
Morphology (WHM), though in a modified form: it has been con- 
verted from ASCII text to the Unicode Standard,” and Suffixed Pro- 
nouns have been separated off as independent units. For example, 
whereas Arp in Judges 18:2 contains three units in WHM (), 5, 
and Apm: in my database it has four (3, 5, pn, and 7,).” This is 


17 The HebrewNet software currently generates only Annotation Reports; adding 
automated Frame and LU Reports would be fairly simple. 

18 HebrewNet does not currently provide a way of adding frame-to-frame or LU- 
to-frame relations; these must be added to the database by hand. 

1 See The Unicode Consortium, http://www.unicode.org/. 

2 Such units are called segments in Andersen and Forbes 2006. 
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important, since in this case, if the verse is annotated against the tar- 
get [EXPLORE]. NPN, the Suffixed Pronoun instantiates the AREA FE.?' 

The process I used in annotating target instances from the MT has 
three steps. First, the software is used to search for all occurrences of 
a given lexeme or ‘lemma,’ such as 19M (qal Verb) (fig. 8.3). These are 
all assigned to the lemma itself; that is, they are not yet associated 
with LUs or frames. Secondly, these instances may be edited in the 
Annotation Editor for everything except frame-related information; 
specifically, they may be annotated grammatically, and any potential 
paradigmatic relations may be identified. Finally, those instances that 
are deemed to belong to a particular frame may be transferred from 
the lemma to the appropriate LU (for instance, from PN to [EX- 
PLORE].7PN)), where the annotation process is completed through the 
assignment of FEs to constituents (fig. 8.4). The separation of the sec- 
ond and third steps encourages a pattern of moving from grammati- 
cal to semantic analysis. 

For the most part, the design and structure of the HebrewNet da- 
tabase is modelled on that of FrameNet (Baker, Fillmore, and Cronin 
2003), but the representation of annotations is more flexible and 
powerful. In HebrewNet, a constituent of an annotated sentence may 
be associated with any number of grammatical constructions and se- 
mantic frames. 

Perhaps the most significant difference between the two systems is 
that HebrewNet uses a grammatical model based on constructions, 
rather than FrameNet’s (universal/global) syntactic relations. Gram- 
matical annotation in FrameNet involves assigning PTs and GFs to 
sentence constituents. In HebrewNet, the process is more complex: 
before constituents can be labelled, the entire sentence or phrase must 
be assigned one or more CTs. A constituent may then be assigned a 
CR from one (or more) of these CTs. Constituents are also given their 
own CT label. 

For example, in 2 Samuel 10:3 (fig. 8.4) the expression ipn 
TYTNN “to explore the city,” annotated for the target [EXPLORE] 
PN, is assigned the schematic CT “Transitive Infinitive Predication.’ 
This CT only has two constituent CRs, namely, Infinitive and Object; 
and in this case, they are assigned to MPN and Wyn, respectively. 
These two constituents also have their own CTs: Infinitive Construct 


21 See chapter 10. 
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Verb and ‘et Phrase; and semantically, they are associated with the 
FEs EXPLORATION and AREA, respectively. However, there is another 
expression in the near context which expresses the core EXPLORER FE: 
PTAYNS “his servants.” This is given a CT (again, et Phrase) and 
associated with EXPLORER, but is not given a CR. Finally, the part- 
word 539 “spy out” is annotated with the ‘Compatibility’ paradig- 
matic relation. 


3.3. Further features and limitations 


Two other features warrant mentioning. First, in BH, as in many lan- 
guages, a Finite Verb need not always be accompanied by an inde- 
pendent subject-like constituent; the Verb morphology is sufficient to 
index the contextually-salient referent. I have therefore added a cate- 
gory of instantiation called ‘Morphology Instantiation,’ which is often 
used when the annotation target is a Finite Verb: as well as an ordi- 
nary constituent for the Verb, an extra ‘Morphology’ constituent is 
created, linked to the Verb and also marked for Person, Number, and 
Gender. Such constituents are given the special CT “Verb Inflection,’ 
and are typically associated with agent-like FEs.” 

Secondly, HebrewNet allows not only frame-to-frame relations, 
but also specific annotation-to-frame relations. These are used as a 
simple way of indicating unusual semantic connections, such as crea- 
tive or novel metaphors. I have added an ‘Evokes’ relation type for 
this purpose. Moreover, I have paid more attention to conventional 
or entrenched metaphoric connections in the BH lexicon. These are 
indicated either by frame-to-frame ‘Extension’ relations, which per- 
tain to pervasive metaphor mappings, or more specific LU-to-frame 
‘Evokes’ relations. 

There are currently many limitations to HebrewNet. For instance, 
the system of defining construction types is fairly rudimentary; ide- 
ally, a sophisticated hierarchy or network is needed. 


? Note that Morphology Instantiation is not a type of ‘null’ instantiation: cf. J. 
Hoftijzer’s comments regarding classical Arabic Verbs (Hoftijzer 1965, 3). 
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A COGNITIVE ANALYSIS OF EXPLORING, SEARCHING, AND 
SEEKING 


In this chapter and the next, I will seek to apply the theoretical 
framework and methods outlined thus far with respect to a particular 
semantic area: terms in BH for “exploring” and “searching,” particu- 
larly the words related to the triradical 7)N—namely, the Verbs pn 
(qal), R (nip‘al), and 9PM (pi él), and the Nouns IP and PMA. i 
We will begin with a cognitive analysis of a group of related concepts, 
typically expressed in English by words like “explore,” “search,” and 
“seek.” The categories and structures that will emerge from this 
analysis have, I believe, a reasonable amount of explanatory power 
and cross-linguistic applicability. 

There are a number of reasons for choosing 72M and the concep- 
tual frames into which it taps. First, it is mostly a relational term sym- 
bolising an activity, which makes it well suited to a FrameNet-style 
semantic treatment. Second, it is discussed, from a cognitive perspec- 
tive, in several essays in Ellen van Wolde’s edited volume on Job 28 
(van Wolde 2003c), which thus provides us with some excellent some 
conversation partners.” Third, we will see that it participates in a rich 
and complex network of metaphoric and metonymic extensions. 

In fact, the complexity of this network of extensions poses some 
problems for defining the limits of this study. The notion of searching 
or exploring an area is highly amenable to metaphoric extension in 
languages; BH is no exception. A detailed analysis of PM quickly 
opens up many potential semantic fields. I have chosen to focus first 
on pn and other words that can connote searching or exploring a 
physical area, and secondly on terms for the related idea of seeking an 
entity within a physical area (notably, Wpa and W77). I will explore 
these with respect to (1) the range of frames evoked by these terms, 
along with their internal structures; (2) the relationships between 


! Matitiahu Tsevat calls 17277) an “invented form” (TDOT V.148). 

> Apart from a few essays in van Wolde’s volume and the standard lexica and 
theological dictionaries, I am not aware of any other dedicated semantic studies of 
pn or related terms. 
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these frames, including metaphoric and metonymic mappings; and 
(3) the valence descriptions of PN in particular. 

For the most part, I have resisted the urge to follow the trail of 
frames further than this. For example, PM is commonly used in an 
abstract sense relating to cognitive investigation, and so the frame 
[INVESTIGATE] will be important. However, if we were then to con- 
sider all the concrete domains of experience which, have metaphoric 
extensions into the field of cognitive investigation, whether in BH or 
elsewhere, the number and range of frames would very quickly be- 
come unmanageable, at least for the kind of detailed analysis I have 
attempted.’ The focus of my analysis, then, is the prototypical experi- 
ential/concrete ideas of “exploring,” “searching,” and “seeking,” and 
their immediate figurative extensions. 

A useful place to start our cognitive analysis of the fundamental 
concepts is with Pierre Van Hecke’s sketch of the cognitive domains 
that are roughly covered by the Verbs “search” and “explore” in Eng- 
lish (Van Hecke 2003c, 146-53). He identifies three participants that 
typically feature in these domains: “1) a subject performing a search, 
2) a space that is searched, and 3) an object which the subject hopes 
to find while performing the search” (148). For now, I will label these 
the SEARCHER, the AREA, and the SOUGHT ENTITY, respectively. In 
Langacker’s terms, “search/explore” terms profile the relationship be- 
tween two or more of these participants; and the two focal partici- 
pants in any given relationship are the trajector and the (primary) 
landmark.* 

It is important to note that these participants are not necessarily 
physical ‘things.’ Even in figurative uses, however, the labels are ap- 
propriate, because the non-trajector participants are often construed 
in some way as a space/area (whether 2- or 3-dimensional), and a 
sought ‘thing.’ Consider the following examples:° 


> Of course, attempting to sketch out a broader range of frames would be per- 
fectly feasible; see, for instance, Fortescue’s (2001, 28-31) analysis of “thinking” 
terms. However, the process of defining frames, FEs, and LUs, and annotating occur- 
rences in the HB, adds considerably to the task. 

* See Langacker 1987a, 217-28 on trajectors and landmarks, and Langacker 
1987a, 270 on the primary landmark in relational domains with more than two par- 
ticipants (i.e., more than one landmark). 

> (a)-(d) are taken from the FrameNet 1.3 data. 
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(1) a. “I searched the whole town for you.” 

b. That afternoon I meant to search the Bible for information, though I 

knew little of it. 

c. She knew he was searching his mind for a joke. 

d. Paula searched his eyes for an answer. 

e. I love exploring Hegel’s philosophy. 
Sentence (la) is the prototypical concrete case: a bounded physical 
region as the AREA, and an object (in this case, a person) as the 
SOUGHT ENTITY. In (1b-d), the AREA is not a typical spatial region, 
nor is the SOUGHT ENTITY a physical thing, yet there is an underlying 
spatial aspect to their construal. The Bible is imagined as a container 
of discrete pieces of information; the mind is construed as a space 
containing ideas, some of which are amusing; and even a person’s 
eyes are viewed as areas that can be closely scanned to find clues 
which may yield information about the person’s thoughts. In each 
case, the AREA may or may not contain the SOUGHT ENTITY; but if it 
does, locating the SOUGHT ENTITY will be difficult, and so will require 
diligence and time for the SEARCHER. Example (le) does not have a 
SOUGHT ENTITY; rather, Hegel’s philosophy is construed as a vast and 
as yet unknown region, which the thinker may traverse in order to 
become better acquainted with its intricacies. 

The BH 7pn terms, like search and explore in English, evoke a ba- 
sic physical concept: that of moving around a physical region in order 
to observe its contents or features. In both BH and English, and 
probably more generally,° the most obvious and frequent metaphoric 
extension is from physical searching/exploring to various purely cog- 
nitive activities, such as investigating concepts or questions and try- 
ing to find out information. We could describe this broad metaphoric 
mapping as COGNITIVE INVESTIGATION IS MOVING AROUND AN AREA 
OBSERVING ITS CONTENTS—or to put it more succinctly, THINKING IS 
EXPLORING.” 

Apart from terms like search and explore, another source of expres- 
sions for cognitive investigation is words for purposeful visual per- 
ception. For example, investigate is, in appropriate contexts, essen- 


® Seen. 42 below. 

7 Van Hecke (2003c) helpfully explores various other aspects of construing a 
search, based on the physical process of locating an object in a two- or three- 
dimensional space or body of matter; for example, the need sometimes to dig through 
solid matter to reach or obtain the goal. I will not repeat his insights here. 
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tially synonymous not only with explore, but also with scrutinise, look 
at, and inspect.* 

We will return in due course to these kinds of metaphoric exten- 
sion. First, however, I will investigate more closely the general cogni- 
tive structure of “searching” and “exploring,” focusing primarily on 
the domain of physical entities. 


1. Foundational frames: [EXPLORE], [SEARCH], and [SEEK] 


Van Hecke (2003c, 148-53) identifies three “relational profiles” (i.e., 
scenarios, or frames), which broadly cover the spectrum of “search- 
ing.” He labels these “ro EXPLORE,” “TO SEARCH,” and “TO SEARCH 
FOR’ —though for the last of these, I prefer the Verb to seek.’ All three 
involve a purposeful, rational searcher as the typical trajector,' but 
they differ with regard to the number and salience of their non- 
trajector participants. In [EXPLORE], the sole landmark is the AREA; in 
[SEARCH], the primary landmark is the AREA, but a SOUGHT ENTITY is 
included as a secondary (lower-salience) landmark; and in [sEEK], the 
SOUGHT ENTITY is the primary landmark, with the AREA as a secon- 
dary landmark. 

This type of variation in profiling is well documented. Langacker’s 
example of teach, shown in example (2) (adapted from Langacker 
1987a, 269-70), shows the extent to which a primary landmark can 
vary with a single LU. 


(2) a. LEARNER: Sally teaches [handicapped children]. 
b. SUBJECT: Sally teaches [mathematics]. 
C. INSTRUCTION-LEVEL: Sally teaches [third grade]. 
d. INSTITUTIONAL-SETTING: Sally teaches [Sunday School]. 


The trajector-landmark structure for each of the three schematic 
frames related to SEARCHING, EXPLORING, and SEEKING is represented 
in figure 9.1. 


® The link between sEEING (physical perception) and KNOWING or UNDERSTAND- 
ING has been explored in the literature; cf. Sweetser 1990, 23-48; Baker 1999; and 
Ibarretxe-Antunano 2002. 

° Ihave listed his scenarios in reverse order. 

10 At least, the trajector is construed as a purposeful, rational agent. This may in- 
volve creative imagery; for example, His rear wheel spun on the loose stones, searching 
for grip... . (FrameNet 1.3, [scrUTINY].search.v). 
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(b) 


[SEARCH] [SEEK] 


Figure 9.1 The trajector-landmark (tr-Im) structure of [EXPLORE], [SEARCH], 
and [SEEK]. Adapted from figs. 1-3 in Van Hecke 2003c, 149-52. 


In English, [EXPLORE] is typically evoked by Verbs such as explore, 
scout (out), spy (out), and possibly search; [SEARCH] may be evoked 
by search, scour, comb, and explore; and [SEEK] may be evoked by 
seek, hunt, look (for), and search (for). Typical expressions of these 
frames are given in examples (3), (4), and (5), respectively, with the 
major participants indicated." 

(3) a. For three days, [we]zxrıorer explored [the countryside] Arza. 


b. So the first thing [an owl]exprorer will do when you release it is to 
scout out [the land] arza. 


11 All sentences except the first are taken or adapted from the FrameNet 1.3 data. 
Note that I have changed some of the labels for participants. 
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(4) a. [Resident waterfowl]szarcuer can be seen searching [the increas- 
ingly barren landscape] area [for food] soucur entity. 

b. Much of the West End was sealed off today as [the police]szarcher 
combed [the area | AREA [for more bombs] SOUGHT ENTITY- 

(5) a. [We]szzxer have had to seek [partners]soucut entity [in the US and 
Western Europe]area to overcome our technological and industrial 
limitations. 

b. [Iszexer have unsuccessfully been searching [for a set of military 
rear bumpers]soucur ENTITY: 


In BH, Van Hecke rightly observes that the Verb Ip typically evokes 
[EXPLORE] and [SEARCH] (i.e., figs. 9.la and 9.1b), but not [SEEK] (fig. 
9.1c). Other lexemes will have a different range, as we will see in 
chapter 10. The paradigmatic word for evoking [SEEK] is VRA. 

Van Hecke’s analysis is an excellent starting-point, and these three 
frames stand up to scrutiny; but some points need to be clarified and 
further nuanced. The following observations will pave the way. 


1.1. Comparing and relating the frames 


» cc 


Broadly speaking, terms for “exploring,” “searching,” and “seeking” 
(and the underlying concepts) tend to be related to three schematic 
notions, namely, TRAVELLING IN AN AREA, INTENTIONAL PERCEP- 
TION, and ATTEMPTING TO GAIN KNOWLEDGE. Various near- 
synonyms in the three foundational frames, and closely related 
frames, may only evoke one or two of these schematic notions; but all 
three are significant for analysing the relevant concepts. 
The entire cluster of concepts is evident in Numbers 13:17-18: 


(6) Moses sent them to spy out On) the land of Canaan, and he said to 
them, “Go up (50) there into the Negeb and go up (omy) into the 
hill country, and see (O78) the land, what it is, and the people who 
dwell in it, whether (-7) they are strong or feeble, whether (-/) they are 
few or many.” (Num 13:17-18) 


The general descriptor for the activity that the men are to undertake 
is 11M “spy out” (cf. vv. 2, 16), which is similar in meaning to Tan. In 
the subsequent detailed instructions, Moses specifies the direction of 
movement into and through a physical area (“go up there”), and 
commands close observation (“see”) of the land. This observation has 
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a purpose: to gain an understanding of the land and (more particu- 
larly) of the quality and quantity of its people.” 

Although the English word explore strongly evokes the idea of 
TRAVELLING IN AN AREA, I suggest that in many contexts the other 
two related schematic concepts are more significant for identifying 
near-synonyms of words like explore, search, and seek—near- 
synonyms (in certain contexts) such as examine, investigate, look 
(for), and scrutinise—and for understanding metaphoric and meto- 
nymic extensions. We will investigate these related schematic con- 
cepts more closely in due course. 

Returning to the three foundational frames from figure 9.1, there 
are at least three issues which must be considered in comparing and 
contrasting them: (1) the purpose of the activity, (2) the set of salient 
participants (core FEs), and (3) the primary landmark. We will see 
that with respect to the first two issues, [SEARCH] and [SEEK] resemble 
one another, as against [ExPLORE], while with respect to the third, 
[SEARCH] and [EXPLORE] resemble one another, as against [SEEK]. 

Each of the three foundational frames pertains to an activity di- 
rected towards a purpose, at least implicitly. In [EXPLORE], the pur- 
pose tends to be broad and general; typically, it is to become familiar 
with the contents or significant features of the AREA. This connects 
exploration with gaining in-depth knowledge of a complex space or 
object; and in more abstract extensions of [EXPLORE], the purpose 
relates in some way to gaining understanding of a topic, person, or 
state of affairs. This is illustrated by the Psalmist’s declaration in (7), 
in which “knowing” is the result of “exploring” a person." 


(7) m and mM 
yhwh  hägar-ta-ni wat-t-éda‘ 
yhwh explore-2MsG.PRF-15SG.0BJ _CO.NARR-2MSG-know 
“O YHWH, you have explored me and you know [me].” (Psalm 139:1) 


2 The idea of gaining knowledge is not independently lexicalised, but is implicit 
both in the Verb A817 “see” (cf. HALOT, s.v. NNN, sense 2) and in the n-marked 
indirect questions. 

8 In fact, a number of these near-synonyms, which in present-day English evoke 
visual perception, originally developed from words for physical touching or manipu- 
lation (Sweetser 1990, 32). This metaphor (VISION Is PHYSICAL CONTACT OR MANIPU- 
LATION) is beyond the scope of the present study. 

14 So Tsevat (TDOT V.149): “The outcome can be expressed by means of yäda ‘” 
The Verb YT “know” here means gaining an understanding of something complex, 
rather than merely becoming aware of a fact. This will become significant shortly. 
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The expression of a purpose can be more complex, as in (6); but the 
broad notion of acquiring knowledge is still applicable. The same can 
be seen with terms more directly related to the concept of INTEN- 
TIONAL PERCEPTION: 


(8) ... who had assembled to inspect the field to see if it would be suitable 
as a venue for a steam rally." 


Both [sEARCH] and [sEEK] also involve a purpose; but the purpose is 
much more specific, namely, to locate or discover some SOUGHT 
ENTITY (if it exists) in the AREA. This is illustrated in (9): 


(9) ana nnmARa WaT RYAN... WENN 


waye-happes ... way-y-im-mäse’ 
CO.NARR.3MSG-search\INTS ... CO.NARR-3MSG-MEDP-find 
hag-gabia ‘ bé-’amtah-at binyamin 


ART-cup(MSG) LOc-sack-Fsc|cNst Benjamin 


“And he searched .. . and the cup was found in Benjamin’s sack.” (Gen 
44:12) 


This brings us to the second difference between [SEEK]/[SEARCH] and 
[EXPLORE], in their respective sets of salient FEs. All three frames in- 
volve a searching/exploring agent (SEARCHER, or similar) and an 
AREA which is traversed, with some purpose in mind;'° but the par- 
ticular purpose of [SEEK] and [SEARCH] means that these frames also 
include a preconceived SOUGHT ENTITY, which does not appear in 
[EXPLORE]. It is not that the souGHT ENTITY stands in place of a 
PURPOSE, but rather that the PURPOSE is specifically the discovery of a 
SOUGHT ENTITY. In terms of frame relations, then, [SEARCH] and 
[SEEK] are alternate perspectives on a non-perspectivised scenario, 
which I will label [SEEK SCENARIO], in which a SEEKER tries to find a 
SOUGHT ENTITY in an AREA. In both perspectives, the SEEKER/ 
SEARCHER is the trajector; but they differ as to whether the AREA or 
the SOUGHT ENTITY is the primary landmark.” In other words, [SEEK] 


'S Lincolnshire Steam Engine Preservation Society, “History of the Lincolnshire 
Steam Engine Preservation Society,” http://web.ukonline.co.uk/Iseps/history.html. 

16 Note that this purpose is not, strictly speaking, a participant in the frame(s), but 
rather a desired event or state of affairs arising from the profiled activity. Neverthe- 
less, in FrameNet fashion, it will be included as an extra-thematic FE. 

17 There are two other possible perspectives, in which the AREA and the souGHT 
ENTITY are the two focal participants, and the SEARCHER is less salient in conceptuali- 
sation. In English, this is typically expressed with a Passive construction; for example, 
The entire city was searched for the escapees, and, in the opposite configuration, They 
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terms primarily answer the question, what? whereas [SEARCH] terms 
primarily answer the question, where?!’ 

This final issue—that of the primary landmark—results in a 
different grouping of the three frames. [EXPLORE], like [SEARCH], fo- 
cuses on an AREA as the primary landmark. Thus, both [EXPLORE] 
and [SEARCH] essentially profile the purposeful scrutiny of an AREA. 
Indeed, [SEARCH] can be treated as a more specific (inherited) child 
frame of [EXPLORE]. As we will see in due course, this difference be- 
tween [SEEK] and [SEARCH]/[EXPLORE] is particularly significant in 
metaphoric extensions of the physical concepts. 

Thus, an initial scheme for relating the frames to one another re- 
sults in figure 9.2 on page 202. The solid lines indicate a schematic- 
specific frame relationship (FrameNet’s “inheritance”), while the dot- 
ted lines indicate alternate perspectives. The outer rounded boxes 
represent frames, events, or states of affairs, while non-rounded boxes 
represent participants (entity-like FEs). The heavier boxes indicate 
focal participants (trajector and landmark). Thus, at the most general 
and schematic level, the three frames share the combined notions of 
active, intentional perception of some area. I have represented this 
with [scrutiny]; this will be justified in the following section. As the 
relations indicate, with respect to the main participants and purpose, 
[SEARCH] is similar to [SEEK]; with respect to profiling, [SEARCH] is 
similar to [EXPLORE]. 


1.2. [EXPLORE] vs. [SEARCH], and the specific/non-specific distinction 


Despite this neat presentation, there are some cases in which it is not 
immediately obvious which frame is more appropriate." This is espe- 
cially so with metaphoric extensions; but even with the prototypical 
physical uses, at times it is difficult to distinguish between [SEARCH] 
and [EXPLORE]. One reason for this is that [SEARCH] terms may read- 


were finally tracked down in an accomplice’s basement. Indeed, I suggest that cross- 
linguistically, these perspectives probably tend to be dependent on constructional 
indicators, rather than being associated with particular LUs in their default construal. 

18 Tam indebted to David Shead (pers. comm.) for this way of expressing it. 

1 Van Hecke rightly notes that the frames cannot always be clearly distinguished 
from one another, and suggests that “the transition from one model to another 
should be thought of as continuous rather than discrete” (Van Hecke 2003c, 152 n. 
34). Nevertheless, one of my aims is to provide a certain degree of clarity with respect 
to the more difficult cases. 
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[SCRUTINY] 


COGNISER 


PURPOSE 


[EXPLORE] 


EXPLORER 


AREA 


[SEEK SCENARIO] 


SEEKER 


AREA 


SOUGHT ENTITY PURPOSE 


PURPOSE 


[SEEK [SEARCH] 


SEEKER SEARCHER 


SOUGHT ENTITY 


AREA 


SOUGHT ENTITY 


Figure 9.2 The basic relationships between [EXPLORE], [SEARCH], and [SEEK] 


ily leave the SOUGHT ENTITY unexpressed, so that there may be some 
ambiguity over whether there is a search target. 

A more subtle factor, however, is that in both [SEARCH] and 
[SEEK], the SOUGHT ENTITY may be either specific or non-specific; that 
is, it may refer to a specific entity (or set of entities) known to the 
speaker, or it may denote a referentially unspecified instance (or, in 
the plural, a number of instances) of a given class. Specific and non- 
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specific concepts are typically expressed, respectively, by definite and 
indefinite noun phrases—as illustrated by the following sentences: 


(10) a. I’m looking for my pen, but I can’t find it. 
b. Pm looking for a pen, but I can’t find one. 


However, an indefinite expression can also have a specific referent. 
Thus, if the statement I’m looking for a pen is taken in isolation, the 
SOUGHT ENTITY can be either non-specific (“any pen”) or specific (“a 
particular pen”). This is the much-debated specific/non-specific am- 
biguity.” There are various diagnostic tests for identifying a specific 
reading. These involve adding an anaphoric reference to the SOUGHT 
ENTITY which coerces a specific sense; for example, a definite apposi- 
tive phrase (namely, my silver fountain pen) or pronoun (It’s silver), 
or a wh- interrogative (Which one?). Each of these is incongruous on 
the non-specific reading of I’m looking for a pen. Conversely, an ana- 
phoric indefinite expression (I found one) can only be used if the 
SOUGHT ENTITY is non-specific.”! 

The BH Verb WPA “seek” is most frequently used in conjunction 
with a specific SOUGHT ENTITY (11a), but there are also non-specific 
examples (11b). 


(11) a. PINYA NPI PN!PA wa] NINY NN THA 


‘d-baqs-a ët  se-"ähäb-ä naps-i 
lsg-seek-hort acc rel-love-3fsg.prf soul(fsg)-1sg.poss 
biqqas-ti-w we-lö’ mesa-'ti-w 


seek\prf.ints-1sg-3msg.obj co-neg find-1sg.prf-3msg.obj 
“T will seek the one whom my soul loves. I sought him, but I did not 
find him.” (Song 3:2) 


20 Almog 1998a, 1998b; Abbott 2003, 2004; Forbes 2004. Joseph Almog (1998a, 
57) distinguishes between “a specific thing” and “a specific kind of thing”; but instead 
of the standard ‘non-specific reading’ for the latter, he uses the cumbersome term 
“the how-many-of-a-specific-kind reading.” While Almog is right to observe that the 
kind is specific, the instance is not. 

2! Waltke and O’Connor (IBHS $13) discuss specificity vs. definiteness, including 
specific indefinites such as NDN NIXIX “a jar” (Exod 16:33) and NNN AWK “a certain 
woman” (Judg 9:53). For completeness, it should be noted that, at least according to 
some, a definite expression can also have a non-specific reading (e.g., The winner of 
the race will receive a handsome prize). Although the relationship between 
definiteness and specificity is generally fairly clear, generic NPs (e.g., The computer is 
a marvellous invention, or Computers are invaluable) are more complex, and there is 
disagreement over whether the notions of definiteness and specificity apply at all (cf. 
Lambrecht 1994, 79-82; Taylor 1996, 184-86; Huddleston 1988, 90-92). 
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b. WHEE 1472 VT DR WD Pip? Pay Ty KW 


yo-’mar=nda’ ‘adon-éenti ‘abad-é-ka 
3MSG-say\JUSS=FRM lord-1PL.POSS servant-MPL|CNST-2MSG.POSS 
lépané-ka ye-bags-ü is 
before-2MsG.poss 3MPL-seek\JUSs.INTS-3MPL man 

yödea mé-naggen b-ak-kinnör 


know\PART(MSG) PART-play\INTS(MSG) LOC-ART-Iyre 
“Let our lord instruct your servants before you to seek a man who 
knows how to play the lyre.” (1 Sam 16:16) 


In general, a specific SOUGHT ENTITY is presumed to exist, or at least 
construed as existing, though not necessarily to be located within the 
AREA.” No such presumption or construal is necessary for a non- 
specific SOUGHT ENTITY. Thus, the difference between (12a) and 
(12b) is that in (12a) it is taken for granted—perhaps on the basis of 
independent evidence or insight, or perhaps simply for some rhetori- 
cal effect—that there exists a flaw in the argument, if only the speaker 
can locate it, whereas in (12b) the speaker may have no preconcep- 
tions about the argument’s lack of integrity.” 


(12) a. Pm looking for the flaw in his argument. 
b. Tm looking for a flaw in his argument. 


A succinct way of expressing this distinction is to say that, in 
[SEARCH] and [sEEK], a specific SOUGHT ENTITY reading relates to 
location, whereas a non-specific SOUGHT ENTITY reading relates to 
existence, and sometimes also to quantification (cf. Almog 1998a, 57). 

We could conceivably represent this in our frame network by fur- 
ther splitting [SEARCH] and [sEEK], as in figure 9.3 (compare fig. 9.2 
above). Recall that the solid lines indicate a schematic-specific frame 
inheritance, while the dotted lines indicate alternate perspectives. 
Thus, different frame networks are possible, depending on whether 
priority is given first to perspective (profiling) or to the specific/non- 
specific distinction. 

Although the specific/non-specific distinction is significant, I have 
chosen not to split [SEARCH] and [SEEK] in this way in my frame net- 
work for BH terms; that is, I have retained the structure shown in 


» In fact, any referring expression is construed as existing; cf. Lyons 1995, 299. 

23 This is assuming a non-specific reading of a flaw in (b). It is possible to imagine 
a context in which it is specific, for instance, if the speaker has been told of a particu- 
lar flaw and is trying to locate it. 
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[SEEK SCENARIO] 


SEEK 


[SEEK SCENARIO 
NON-SPECIFIC] 


[SEEK SCENARIO 
SPECIFIC] 


[SEEK SPECIFIC] [SEEK NON- [SEARCH [SEARCH NON- 
look for my pen SPECIFIC] SPECIFIC] SPECIFIC] 
look for weeds | | search the house | | search the lawn 
for my pen for weeds 


Figure 9.3 Specific and non-specific readings for [SEARCH] and [SEEK] 


figure 9.2. The structure in figure 9.3 is arguably too fine-grained; fur- 
thermore, I suggest that the profiling/perspective difference between 
[SEARCH] and [sEEK] is pertinent to lexical categorisation more often 
than the specific/non-specific distinction, in that LUs tend to be more 
flexible with regard to the latter than the former.” 

These observations must be borne in mind when differentiating 
[SEARCH] and [EXPLORE]. Consider the following sentences, all of 
which express an AREA as the primary landmark: 


(13) a. The police searched several houses for the stolen painting. 
b. The police searched several houses for any leads. 
c. The police searched several houses.” 
d. They spent many happy days exploring the forest behind the house. 


In (13a), the purpose of the search is to locate a specific object, which 
is presumed to exist, though not necessarily in the AREA. In (13b), the 


4 Not all LUs are flexible with regard to specific and non-specific arguments; for 
instance, English track (as in track an animal) strongly favours a specific reading with 
a SOUGHT ENTITY primary landmark ([SEEK SPECIFIC] in fig. 9.3). 

> This is taken from Van Hecke 2003c, 149. 
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SOUGHT ENTITY is non-specific, and the SEARCHERS have no precon- 
ceptions about whether there are any leads or clues for the relevant 
crime; but if there are, they aim to discover one or more of them. In 
(13c), the SOUGHT ENTITY is omitted by null instantiation. It is still a 
salient FE, but apart from any context, we are left with a specific/non- 
specific ambiguity. 

Example (13d) differs from (13a-c) in that there is nothing the ex- 
plorers particularly mean to find—neither a specific entity nor an 
unspecified instance of a type. The purpose is simply to acquire a de- 
tailed knowledge of the forest, which may include its contents, layout, 
features, and so on. Thus, although (13c) resembles (13d) in its form 
and in the FEs it instantiates, they belong in different frames. 

Nevertheless, the distinction between [SEARCH] and [EXPLORE] 
may seem unclear when a non-specific SOUGHT ENTITY is involved— 
and even more so when it is left unexpressed. Moreover, the broader 
the class for which an instance is sought, the more [SEARCH] resem- 
bles [EXPLORE]; hence, We explored/searched the attic looking for in- 
teresting things. Thus, rather than a clear-cut boundary, it may be bet- 
ter to think of a transitional region between [EXPLORE] and [SEARCH]; 
and instances in this region may be difficult to place.” 

Based on these observations, we may clarify one section of Van 
Hecke’s account. Although his diagrammatic representation of [Ex- 
PLORE], [SEARCH] and [SEEK] is very helpful,” his description of 
[SEARCH] is somewhat confusing. He explains this “relational profile” 
as “one in which the subject searches a certain area, not precisely 
knowing in advance what he or she can expect to find” (Van Hecke 
2003c, 149). 

This explanation is a red herring. Whether or not the subject 
knows in advance “what he or she can expect to find” is irrelevant. 


% Cf. n. 19 above. This fuzzy boundary may be reflected in the FrameNet 1.3 
frames [scRUTINY] and its inherited child frame [SCRUTINIZING FOR]. Both focus on 
a COGNIZER, and a GROUND which is closely examined by the coGnizer. Both also 
include a FE for a PHENOMENON within the GROUND (or belonging to the GROUND); 
but in [SCRUTINIZING FOR] the PHENOMENON is a core FE, and the COGNIZER specifi- 
cally examines the GROUND “alert to the presence” of the PHENOMENON. In 
[scruTINY], the PHENOMENON need not be a salient participant, though the coc- 
NIZER may be interested in a particular PHENOMENON of the GROUND. Nevertheless, 
there are some difficulties in FrameNet with the range of frames for searching, scru- 
tinising, researching, inspecting, and so on. 

” See fig. 9.1 on p. 197. 
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Even in a clear [SEEK] case, the subject may have no prior knowledge 
or expectation of what they might find—particularly with a non- 
specific SOUGHT ENTITY, but even with a specific one, as in (14). 


(14) [ve got no idea whether Big Foot exists, but Pm going to look for him 
anyway. 

The issue is not prior knowledge of the expected contents of the 

AREA; it is simply whether there is a preconceived entity, or a kind of 

entity, that the subject is aiming to locate or discover within the 

AREA. 

Indeed, Van Hecke’s illustrative sentence, which is reproduced in 
(13c) above (and suffers from the specific/non-specific ambiguity), 
has very little to do with his explanation.” The police may have a high 
expectation of finding incriminating evidence or clues, or some 
wanted item/person, in the houses. Nevertheless, it is the implied exis- 
tence of a SOUGHT ENTITY that makes this a searching rather than an 
exploring event; and it is the fact that the primary landmark is the 
AREA that classifies it as a [SEARCH] rather than a [SEEK] perspective. 

What neither the explanation nor the example shows is the possi- 
bility of a clearly-defined, specific SOUGHT ENTITY, with a high expec- 
tation of its existence in the AREA, but with a focus on the AREA as the 
primary landmark—as in (15). 


(15) I knew the book was there somewhere, but it took two hours of search- 
ing through all the boxes. 


1.3. The frames as subframes in complex events 


Thus far, we have considered processes of exploring, searching, and 
seeking somewhat in isolation from other events and states. However, 
because these are all purposeful activities, they are typically repre- 
sented mentally as discrete subparts of various kinds of complex 
events—or, in FrameNet terms, as subframes in complex event 
frames. These are significant not only for further elaborating the dif- 
ferences between the foundational frames, but also for understanding 
the various figurative extensions. 

By my reckoning, there are three main complex events which relate 
to [EXPLORE], [SEARCH], and [SEEK], each of which involves one or 


28 His subsequent examples of metaphoric uses (Van Hecke 2003c, 150) are not 
ambiguous: both require non-specific readings. 
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more of the foundational frames (as a process) and a subsequent 
event. The three secondary events are [COME TO KNOW GROUND], 
[BECOME AWARE OF], and [LOCATE].” 

The first two particularly relate to [EXPLORE]. By default, the pur- 
pose of a process of exploration is to come to a detailed knowledge of 
the internal features and contents of the AREA (or in [SCRUTINY], the 
GROUND). With PN, this is not made explicit in any concrete, 
physical instances in the HB; however, we saw this complex event in 
an abstract use, in Psalm 139:1 (example [7] on page 199). 

An exploration can also uncover some significant object or feature, 
which the EXPLORER was not specifically seeking, but which accords 
with the general aim of coming to know the AREA, or which is an in- 
stance of the sought type. Thus, while the purpose of exploration may 
be general, the result may be that the EXPLORER becomes aware of 
some significant PHENOMENON. I am not aware of any clear-cut ex- 
amples of this in the HB, but it is easy to construct such a situation in 
English, as in (16).*° 


(16) While we were exploring the attic, we discovered an ancient atlas. 


The third complex event pertains to [SEEK SCENARIO]—that is, where 
the SEEKER has a preconceived search target. If the search is success- 
ful, the process terminates in an event of LOCATING the SOUGHT EN- 
TITY. We can see this with both perspectives on [SEEK SCENARIO]: 
example (9) on page 200 illustrated the [SEARCH]>[LOCATE] complex 
event with Wan “search,” and the following (negated) example illus- 
trates [SEEK]—>[LOCATE] with WPA “seek”: 


(17) ARLA N7) TIT DATA WPI 


waye-bags-ü hä-rödp-im 
CO.NARR.3MPL-seekK-3MPL ART-pursue\PART-MPL 
be-kol=had-derek we-lö’ mäsä’-ü 


Loc-all\cNsT=ART-road CO-NEG  find-3MPL.PRF 


“And the pursuers sought all along the road, but they did not find 
[them].” (Josh 2:22) 


2 The complex events would be labelled [COME TO KNOW GROUND PROCESS], etc., 
though these labels become unwieldy. FrameNet has no equivalent to my [COME TO 
KNOW GROUND], but my other two secondary subframes correspond to FrameNet’s 
[BECOMING AWARE] and [LOCATING]. 

°° However, see below on Psalm 44:22[21]. Unexpected discovery events may be 
found in the HB; for instance, when Hilkiah the priest found (XXn) the Book of the 
Law (2 Chr 34:14). 
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In some cases, the distinction between a specific and non-specific 
SOUGHT ENTITY is again somewhat problematic. The discovery of a 
non-specific SOUGHT ENTITY seems to share aspects of both “locat- 
ing” and “becoming aware of”: the broad search target is precon- 
ceived, but the specific entity found is not. Such instances may re- 
quire case-by-case analysis; though I suggest that likely candidates for 
a [BECOME AWARE OF] subevent are those in which (i) the non- 
specific SOUGHT ENTITY type is very general, encompassing a range of 
specific categories, and/or (ii) the searcher has no particular expecta- 
tion of finding any instances of the SOUGHT ENTITY type. Example 
(18) seems to be one such case. 


(18) When looking for something to make French onion soup in, I came 
across (and purchased) these.*! 


Psalm 44:22[21] is a difficult complex event case; for example, but it is 
not obvious which of [LOCATE] or [BECOME AWARE OF] is the more 
appropriate subframe. There are further complexities with Ip here, 
however, which we will examine in detail in chapter 10 (§2.7). 

Thus, again focusing on concrete, physical uses, the frame network 
for our foundational frames can be represented as in figure 9.4 on 
page 210 (compare fig. 9.2 on page 202). The complex events have 
been indicated by joining consecutive subevents (i.e., subframes) with 
arrows. Moreover, the more schematic [sCRUTINY] can, like explore, 
participate in the first two complex event structures. 

This diagram can be expanded further, as each of the terminal 
events in these complex processes leads in turn to a resultant state. In 
FrameNet terms, [BECOME AWARE OF] is the inchoative (i.e., incep- 
tive) version of stative [AWARENESS], [COME TO KNOW GROUND] is 
inchoative of [KNOW GROUND], and [LOCATE] is inchoative of [know 
LOCATION]. Of course, these broader sequences are not always ex- 
pressed in instances of [SEEK] terms. Nevertheless, the possible ex- 
tended event sequences can be represented as in figure 9.5. 


31 Internet discussion comment by Oakland Barb in “Unapologetic Tea Hound 
Looking for Very Large Mugs,” Chowhound, http://www.chowhound.com/topics/ 
363276 (accessed February 20, 2007; topic has since been removed). Note that these, 
in the sentence, refers cataphorically to a large mug (or set of mugs) advertised on an 
internet store. 

* I do not mean to suggest that all of these frames are lexicalised in any particular 
language. Even if there are lexical gaps, however, the logic of each frame can readily 
be expressed in any language. 
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[SEEK SCENARIO] 


[SEEK] 


Figure 9.4 [EXPLORE], [SEARCH], and [SEEK] as subframes of complex events 


(a) 


[BECOME 
AWARE OF] 


[AWARENESS | 


[SCRUTINY] 


[COME TO KNOW 
GROUND] 


O (Banane) 


Figure 9.5 Extended complex events 


[KNOW GROUND | 


2. Metaphoric extensions 


While I have briefly touched on some of the likely metaphoric/ 
metonymic extensions of searching/exploring terms, the focus thus 
far has been on more concrete, experiential uses. I believe this is a 
valid and helpful order of analysis, because there are several impor- 
tant and cross-linguistically recurring mappings which involve one of 
the foundational frames above as the source domain, and a more ab- 
stract domain involving human thinking or desiring as the target.” 


3 Indeed, many of my frame labels and relations are taken from those in Frame- 
Net—not because I have simply adopted their framework (in fact, in several places I 
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We will explore several groups of mappings, which begin with dif- 
fering source domains. This will significantly expand our general cog- 
nitive frame network; and the entire system will later be refined for 
BH. 


2.1. [EXPLORE] 


To begin with, recall the three basic, schematic notions that are in- 
volved in exploring: TRAVELLING IN AN AREA, INTENTIONAL PERCEP- 
TION, and ATTEMPTING TO GAIN KNOWLEDGE. It is in relation to the 
last of these that the major metaphor mappings extend from [Ex- 
PLORE]. In this section, I will describe two such mappings that are 
significant in BH. 

Perhaps the most basic kind of knowledge is factual or intellectual 
knowledge; and in both English and BH, cognitive investigation of an 
abstract topic to gain factual knowledge can be construed as “explor- 
ing” —what I earlier called the THINKING IS EXPLORING metaphor.” In 
my frame structure, I use the [INVESTIGATE] frame for terms denot- 
ing this activity; the mapping itself is [EXPLORE]->[INVESTIGATE].” 

In fact, this mapping is built on a more fundamental metaphor or 
image, in which an abstract Topic is ‘imagined’ as a physical AREA. 
Once this image is established, then various further correlations may 
be drawn between what one does in an AREA and what one does men- 


differ from FrameNet), but because this is one area of conceptualisation which is 
basic to human cognition and ‘imagining,’ and which thus has a considerable degree 
of cross-linguistic and cross-cultural validity. 

Van Hecke follows the same order of analysis, based on the view that the abstract 
senses are dependent on the physical. However, he briefly raises (and rejects) the 
possibility that “the literal-figurative distinction in this case [is] the coincidental re- 
sult of the application of the more or less abstract meaning ‘to investigate’ to both 
abstract and concrete contexts” (Van Hecke 2003c, 154). In fact, this is precisely the 
categorisation triangle. Moreover, while the diachronic dependence may be from 
physical to abstract and schematic, the development of a schematic concept may lead 
to a shift in the dependency relations, so that Van Hecke’s other possibility becomes a 
reality: “to explore a physical area” and “to explore an idea” are both specifications of 
the schematic notion “to explore [something].” The prevalence of non-physical 
search domains in the HB suggests that this may be the case with "pn. 

* Think is a very broad term, and a lexical domain that is “subject to fine-grained 
lexical subdivision” (Fortescue 2001, 20). I use it here to mean “cogitation,” that is, 
thinking about a topic over a period of time (cf. [COGITATION] in FrameNet). 

3 I use a solid arrow (>) between consecutive subframes in a complex event, and 
a dashed arrow (-->) between the source and target domains in a figurative mapping. 
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tally with a Torıc—the most important of which correlates EXPLOR- 
ING with INVESTIGATING.”° 

We will consider some examples shortly. However, if this mapping 
is prevalent cross-linguistically, we should expect to find a common 
conceptual structure which would motivate such metaphors. This is 
indeed the case; and the structure I propose, involving the three 
schematic notions mentioned above, is represented in figure 9.6. 

Some of these frames require comment.” [SELF MOTION] consists 
of a MOVER, usually a living being, moving under its own power, ei- 
ther along a PATH or within an AREA. 

The most basic frame for intentional mental activity is [COGITA- 
TION], which involves a COGNISER thinking about a TOPIC over a pe- 
riod of time. This may be divided into subcategories for ideas like 
“remembering,” “memorising,” “assessing,” and “worrying.” [INVEs- 
TIGATE] is one such subcategory, which relates to cogitation for the 
purpose of understanding of the topic in some way—either the topic 
as a whole or some aspect of the topic. The Topic may be a specific 
question or statement, or a broader idea or field of enquiry.” 

[PERCEPTION ACTIVE], as defined in FrameNet 1.3, contains words 
“whose perceivers intentionally direct their attention to some entity 
or phenomenon in order to have a perceptual experience.” The inten- 
tionality of this act differentiates [PERCEPTION ACTIVE] from [PER- 
CEPTION EXPERIENCE], in which the perceiver is the passive experi- 
encer of some stimulus. [SCRUTINY] is similar to [PERCEPTION AC- 
TIVE], but here the perceiver is also a cogniser; that is, [SCRUTINY] also 
includes the idea of mental activity, in particular, that of seeking to 
gain knowledge of the ‘ground’—its characteristics and/or contents.” 


3° Compare the mappings SUBJECTS ARE AREAS and RESEARCH IS EXPLORATION 
in George Lakoffs conceptual metaphor database (“Conceptual Metaphor Home 
Page,” Univ. of California at Berkeley, http://cogsci.berkeley.edu/lakoff/). 

*” Most have corresponding frames in FrameNet. The closest parallel to my [1N- 
VESTIGATE] is possibly [RESEARCH]. The frame relations are fairly similar, except that 
FrameNet does not link any of these frames to [SELF MOTION], nor any other motion 
frame. FrameNet also lacks a frame corresponding to my [EXPLORE]. 

38 In FrameNet’s [RESEARCH], this is split into two core FEs: a particular QUES- 
TION, or an underspecified TOPIC; and these may fall into a broader FIELD of enquiry. 
However, the QUESTION/ToPIc distinction is not consistently applied in annotations. 

3 “This frame concerns a Cognizer (a person or other intelligent being) paying 
close attention to something ... in order to discover and note its salient characteris- 
tics” (FrameNet 1.3, [SCRUTINY]). Words in [PERCEPTION ACTIVE] lack this purpose, 
as in She gazed upon him fondly, and I sniffed solvents to blot out my problems. 
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[PERCEPTION ACTIVE] 


Figure 9.6 [EXPLORE]-->[INVESTIGATE] 


Here we might include, in the relevant senses, scrutinise, examine, 
inspect, and BH TPA (1 Sam 14:17; Job 5:24), NXT (Gen 11:5; Num 
21:8; Lev 13:3, 5, 6, etc.; Song 1:6; 3:11), and NË (1 Sam 1:12; Zech 
11:11; Job 39:1; Ps 59:10). 

[ExPLORE] shares with [scrutiny] the notion of perceptual atten- 
tion and seeking knowledge of the AREA, but adds to it the concept of 
moving around the AREA—that is, [SELF MOTION]. 

The focal frame, in this study, for figurative extension of “explor- 
ing” is [INVESTIGATE]. Fortescue (2001) argues that THINKING is a 
basic category in many languages; thus, it is common to find terms 
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for THINKING that do not have a more concrete, non-mental meta- 
phoric source.” 

However, words from both [scRUTINY] and [EXPLORE] are amena- 
ble to use with non-physical objects/areas. These are still construed, 
more or less, as objects/areas, and the action is construed as actively 
viewing the object or traversing and inspecting the area; but the target 
domain is that of cogitation on an abstract topic for gaining an in- 
depth understanding of it. In the diagram, this metaphoric extension 
is represented by a dashed arrow. 

The [EXPLORE]-->[INVESTIGATE] mapping in the diagram is a 
simplification on at least two counts. First, [INVESTIGATE] contains 
some LUs that are connected figuratively to [EXPLORE] (by imagining 
the TOPIC as an area), and others that are not. It would therefore be 
valid to distinguish [EXPLORE TOPIC] from the ‘basic’ category [IN- 
VESTIGATE], and metaphor mapping would be [EXPLORE]-->[EXPLORE 
TOPIC]. Secondly, in terms of the categorisation triangle (page 158), 
[EXPLORE] and [EXPLORE TOPIC] would both specify a more sche- 
matic abstraction, which might be called [EXPLORE SCHEMA]. In a 
FrameNet-style analysis, however, such fine-grained splitting would 
be difficult to manage. 

In my own system, I have omitted [EXPLORE SCHEMA], so that 
[INVESTIGATE] includes basic terms as well as those extended from 
other domains. Nevertheless, my software allows me to create a meta- 
phoric link from [EXPLORE] to a particular LU within [INVESTIGATE], 
such as 72. This deals with the first simplification above, without 
creating extra frames. 

The [EXPLORE]-->[INVESTIGATE] mapping in English is exemplified 
by our first explore example (le), repeated in (19a). 

(19) a. Ilove exploring Hegel’s philosophy. 

*I love walking around in Hegel’s philosophy. 
*I love eyeing Hegel’s philosophy. 

I love thinking about Hegel’s philosophy. 


aos 


‘0 “A rather common situation among the languages of my sample is that a given 


language has a single, synchronically opaque, basic word for general mental activity, 
like English think. ...” (Fortescue 2001, 30). A possible example in BH is 2W¥n “con- 
sider, respect, believe, plan”: although it derives historically from “weave,” this sense 
is not found in the HB, and may not be synchronically active. 72 “understand” 
probably extends from “look at” (e.g., 1 Kgs 3:21; Ps 37:10; Job 9:11; Prov 7:7), though 
it derives etymologically from “interval, space between” (P3; cf. TDOT 11.99-100). 
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Of the potential synonyms in (19b-d), the more directly cognitive 
thinking about is acceptable, and captures the sense of the original— 
though with a far more subtle expression of the container image 
schema in the Preposition about. Neither walking around in nor eye- 
ing easily carries the connotation of attempting to understand con- 
cepts. The main difference between (19a) and (19d) is the more obvi- 
ous construal of Hegel’s philosophy as an AREA in the former. 

The pervasiveness of the [EXPLORE]-->[INVESTIGATE] mapping is il- 
lustrated by the typical generic objects of investigate in English, which 
derive from terms for a physical region or location: one can investi- 
gate an abstract topic (< Greek tönog), a field, or an area. 

An analogous metaphor is evident in BH with PN in Job 5:27, 
where the TOPIC/AREA is a series of apparent truths, pronounced by 
Eliphaz, concerning the moral regularity of life and the many bless- 
ings that will come Job’s way if he seeks God (v. 8) and accepts his 
discipline (v. 17). He concludes: 


(20) 7297 TAS) MNW kIT RO NNIT 


hinneh=zö’t hägar-nü-ha ken=hi’ 
EXCL=PROX.FSG exXplore-1PL.PRF-3FSG.0OBJ ANA=3FSG.DIST 
semä -enn-ä we-"attä da =l-äk 


hear\IMP.MSG-CLT-3FSG.OBJ CO-2MSG.SBJ know\IMP.MSG=DAT-2MSG 


“See this! we have explored it; it is thus.“ Hear it, and know it for your- 
self!” (Job 5:27) 


Once again, P3 “consider” would be an acceptable alternative (cf. Ps 
5:1; 119:95), but Jann “walk about” would not.” Similar abstract 
uses are found for 31M “reconnoitre” (Eccl 1:13; 2:3). 

Although it is beyond the scope of this study, the [scruTiny]--> 
[INVESTIGATE] metaphor is even more obvious; in English one can 
examine, scrutinise, or closely inspect arguments or ideas.“ The same 


4 Or, it is true. 

®2 While a thorough typological study would require further work, I am aware of 
similar [EXPLORE]-->[INVESTIGATE] mappings in Spanish (explorar “explore”), Ger- 
man (erforschen “explore”), Slovene (preiskati/preiskovati “search thoroughly”), Man- 
darin ( tan “explore,” along with several compounds which may specify either a 
physical or an abstract sense), and New Testament Greek (pavvdw “search” [e.g., 1 
Pet 1:11; John 7:52]; cf. the older form &pevväw in 2 Kgs 10:23). There is variety in the 
nuances of such metaphors, and in due course we will differentiate some of these in 
BH; but the broad pattern is clear. 

® This mapping fits with Fortescue’s THINKING IS OBSERVING metaphor (Fortes- 
cue 2001, 29). 
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is true with BH ann (hitpolel of 72) “direct one’s attention,” as a 
comparison of the following examples illustrates: 


(21) a. saps ipipa-by PIANT VPY PNI vun TD) 


we-öd mé‘at we-’en rasa‘ we-hit-bönan 
CO-SER little CO-NEG.EXIST wicked CO-REFL-pay.attention 
-tā “al=megöm-ö we-en-ennü 


-2MSG.PRF SUPS=place-3MSG.POSS CO-NEG.EXIST-3MSG 
“And in just a little while, the wicked will be no more; and you will 
look carefully on his place, but he will not be there.” (Ps 37:10) 


b. ARA PORT IRA IANA AD TTP] AW OND YR W "2 


:NNTI 

ki ibr-ü *iyy-é kittiyyim ü-re’ 
SUBR go.across\IMP-MPL coast-MPL|cnst Kittim co-see\1mp 
-û we-gedär  šilh-ů we-hit-bönen-ü 

-MPL co-Kedar send\IMP-MPL CO-REFL-examine\IMP-MPL 
me’öd ü-re’-ü hen  häyt-ä ka-zo't 


much co-see\IMP-MPL EXCL be-3FSG.PRF EQT-PROX.FSG 


“For go across to the coasts of Kittim and see, and send to Kedar and 
examine carefully, and see if there has been anything like this!” (Jer 
2:10) 


(21b) is followed by a question, which is the topic of examination or 
inspection: “Has a nation ever changed its gods...?” (v. 11). More- 
over, a similar extended meaning is evident here for NRT “see.” 

Although [EXPLORE]->[INVESTIGATE] is a particularly important 
mapping, it is not the only one. IP is used figuratively with a wide 
range of TOPICS/AREAS, including people (1 Sam 20:12), their atti- 
tudes (Judg 5:16) and behaviour (Lam 3:40), vHwH’s greatness (Ps 
145:3) and his deeds (Job 5:9), wisdom (Job 28:27), words (Job 32:11), 
and even (the taste of) wine (Prov 23:30). Of these, by far the most 
important group concerns those in which a person is construed as an 
AREA, and the person or some attribute of the person is “explored.” In 
these cases, the intended knowledge is knowledge of a person, which 
is more than merely intellectual/factual. The target frame for this 
mapping I have labelled [ExAMINE PERSON]; and once again, there are 
mappings (in English and BH) from both [scrutiny] and [EXPLORE] 
to [EXAMINE PERSON]. Example (7) on page 199 illustrates the map- 
ping [EXPLORE]-->[EXAMINE PERSON], and [SCRUTINY]-->[EXAMINE 
PERSON] is shown with Wan (hip ‘il of 013) “look, look at” in the 
following example: 
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(22) PRIR Noa! APPS TIPII 


bé-piqqud-é-ka ‘a-sih-a 
LOc-instruction-MPL-2MSG.POSS 1sG-meditate-HORT 
we-’a-bbit-ä "örh-öt-E-kä 


co-1sG-look.at\CAUS-HORT _Way-FPL-PL-2MSG.POSS 


“I will meditate on your instructions and look intently at your ways” 
(Ps 119:15) 


Finally, both of the complex events we saw for [EXPLORE] and [sCRU- 
TINY] in the previous section easily extend to both the [INVESTIGATE] 
and [EXAMINE PERSON] figurative uses—which further supports the 
overall cognitive metaphor structure. 

Consider the resultant event [COME TO KNOW GROUND]: just as 
“exploring” often has the general purpose of coming to know the 
(physical) AREA as a whole, and “scrutinising” that of coming to 
know the GROUND, cognitive investigation may have the general pur- 
pose of coming to know or grasp the Topic as a whole. The English 
word know is rather too broad a label for this, since the purpose is not 
simply the acquisition of a discrete fact, but the in-depth understand- 
ing of a complex abstract structure—of its workings, significance, 
characteristics, or meaning. Thus, [COME TO UNDERSTAND] is more 
suitable.“ This is evident in example (20) above, where Eliphaz’s “ex- 
ploring” of various moral and theological issues leads him to declare 
that “it is thus,” and that Job also can “know” these universal truths. 
Similarly, “exploring” or “examining” a person (or their attitude, 
ways, etc.) is for the purpose of coming to a greater knowledge of 
them. Again, we saw this with PM in example (7) on page 199. 
“Knowing” a person, however, is a rich concept, and warrants a sepa- 
rate [COME TO KNOW PERSON] frame for this resultant event. 

The [BECOME AWARE OF] event is also applicable to figurative uses. 
A mental investigation of an abstract topic, and an examination of a 
person, may reveal pertinent facts that were not specifically the initial 
object of study. The [EXAMINE PERSON]—> [BECOME AWARE OF] proc- 
ess is evident with the metonymic use of PN in Psalm 44:22[21]. 

The frame network for these metaphoric extensions is depicted in 
figure 9.7 on page 218. 


4 This is similar to FrameNet’s [Grasp]; however, at time of writing this frame 
was used for both stative and inceptive senses. In my framework, inceptive uses be- 
long in [COME TO UNDERSTAND]. 
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[COME TO 
UNDERSTAND | 


[SCRUTINY 


[BECOME 
AWARE OF] 


[COME TO 
KNOW PERSON] 


[BECOME 
AWARE OF] 


Figure 9.7 Extensions of [EXPLORE] and [scRuTiNy]: frames and complex 
events 


Of course, these event frames initiate ongoing states of understanding 
or awareness, which can be represented by frames such as [UNDER- 
STANDING], [AWARENESS], and [KNOWLEDGE PERSONAL]. The differ- 
ence between the inceptive and stative frames is apparent, for in- 
stance, in the senses of YT’, as Muraoka affirms: “The meaning of the 
basic Hebrew cognitive verb, YT, has two dimensions: stative and 
fientive, ‘to know already, be aware, as a result of having learned, in- 
vestigated’ vs. ‘to get to know, learn, find out” (Muraoka 2003, 99). 

Before we move on, Van Hecke proposes one further complexity to 
the entire conceptual structure, both for physical exploring and for 
the THINKING IS EXPLORING metaphor. He remarks that 


exploring typically consists of two different, though closely related ac- 
tivities. On the one hand, exploring implies determining the content of a 
searched area, but, on the other hand, it also implies determining the ex- 
tent or the expanse of the searched area. It is only by ascertaining the 


5 I have drawn a link between EXPLORING and UNDERSTANDING, but other expe- 
riential domains can similarly be extended to UNDERSTANDING. One of the most im- 
portant is SEEING (experiential perception), and the link between this and KNOWING 
Or UNDERSTANDING has been explored in the literature: e.g., Sweetser 1990, 23-48; 
Baker 1999; Ibarretxe-Antunano 2002. Baker takes a frame-semantic approach to the 
highly polysemous word see, and to some extent uses Construction Grammar nota- 
tion (more so than FrameNet); however, his approach uses a very fine-grained system 
of frames, to the extent that each LU is essentially assigned its own frame. 
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outer borders of an area that one can be sure of having explored the full 
extent of the area and being acquainted with its full contents. (Van 
Hecke 2003c, 153) 


The last sentence is correct, and in due course we will see that terms 
like 1—N may be modified by expressions of extent, or imply the idea 
of extent.“ That is, EXTENT is a significant, though peripheral, FE in 
[EXPLORE]. 

However, “explore an area fully” and “determine the extent/ 
boundary of an area” are quite different activities (as Van Hecke 
notes)—even if the former does implicitly result, almost accidentally, 
in an awareness of the boundary or extent of the area. In explore an 
area fully, the Verb still profiles the act of examining the contents of 
the area, and not of determining the area’s boundary. Both are inten- 
tional activities, but have different intents. 

This is true for both concrete and figurative uses. Certainly, it is 
possible to “determine the extent of’ a problem or issue, and this is 
related to the THINKING IS EXPLORING metaphor. The relationship 
stems, however, from the more fundamental image A TOPIC IS AN 
AREA. As I remarked above, this image allows further correlations 
between physical activities with respect to an AREA, and mental ones 
with respect to a Topic. Thus, a TOPIC may be “explored” to discover 
its internal features or contents, or its “limits” or “extent” may be 
sought—which usually relates either to realising how much work the 
task of investigation will require, or to identifying questions or diff- 
culties which may be discounted as irrelevant. Again, these are 
different activities. 

Furthermore, while Van Hecke rightly connects the idea “to ex- 
plore an area” and “to know to its full extent,” this connection is not 
dependent on the intermediate notion “to determine extent” (contra 
Van Hecke 2003c, 155-57). As we have seen, both “exploration” and 
“investigation” are for the purpose of gaining knowledge or under- 
standing; and an extensive exploration/investigation may lead to ex- 
tensive understanding. Nowhere in this is the act of determining ex- 
tent profiled. 

This casts doubt on Van Hecke’s claim that exploring itself “typi- 
cally consists of” both activities. That does not preclude the possibil- 
ity that the same lexeme might be used, in a given language, for both 


1 E.g. Job 28:3; Eccl 1:13; and 55 “all” in Gen 31:34; Josh 2:22; 1 Kgs 1:3. 
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concepts; but this involves a significant polysemy (or, diachronically, 
a semantic shift). In English, at least, neither search nor explore can be 
used (either physically or figuratively) to mean “determine the extent 
of”;” and in my view, neither can pn. 


2.2. [SEEK SCENARIO] 


The close relationship between [EXPLORE] and [SEARCH]/[SEEK] in 
their concrete senses is paralleled by metaphoric use, particularly in 
the domain of mental enquiry and the gaining of knowledge. How- 
ever, whereas [EXPLORE]-->[INVESTIGATE] construes the desired 
knowledge content as an AREA, and aims to come to an understand- 
ing of its “contents,” extensions of [SEARCH]/[SEEK] into the domain 
of knowledge construe the desired content as a discrete, hidden en- 
tity, possibly in some broader knowledge AREA. The activity of the 
COGNISER is then construed as “seeking” this piece of knowledge. 
More commonly, this SOUGHT CONTENT is the primary landmark; the 
main mapping is therefore [SEEK]-->[SEEK TO KNOW]. However, the 
alternative profiling is also possible in English, so that the broader 
FIELD in which the cognitive search takes place is the primary land- 
mark; thus, compare the following: 
(23) a. [SEEK TO KNOW]: She spent her life searching for the reason he left. 
b. [SEARCH FOR KNOWLEDGE]: I’m searching my mind for the answer. 


In BH, a similar abstract use is found with Wpa “seek” in Job 10:6, 
which imagines God’s judicial investigation of a person, “seeking” 
their iniquity, that is, aiming to find out whether there is any sin 
“within” the person: 


(24) WITT RYNA wv? URAN"? 


ki=te-bagges la- ‘awön-i 
SUBR=2MSG-seek\NPRE.INTS DAT-iniquity-1SG.Poss 
ü-le-hattä’t-1 ti-drös 


CO-DAT-sin\FSG-1sG.POss 2MSG-inquire\NPRF 


“... that you should seek for my iniquity and inquire about my sin?” 
(Job 10:6) 


47 Neither of Van Hecke’s illustrative English sentences (p. 153) uses explore, 
search, or any near synonym. While the examples confirm that the relevant ideas are 
all in the same conceptual ball-park (so to speak), based on A TOPIC IS AN AREA, they 
by no means demonstrate that “determining extent” is a kind of “exploring.” 
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Furthermore, the entire [SEEK SCENARIO]—[LOCATE] event complex 
is schematised in this mapping, since learning the desired piece of 
knowledge is construed as “locating” it. This process is illustrated in 
Ecclesiastes 8:17, where the desired knowledge is “the work that is 
done under the sun”: 


(25) ... then I saw all the work of God, that man is unable to find out 
(NILA) the work that is done under the sun. However much man toils 
to seek (wP), he will not find (NY); and even if the wise one should 
claim to know (nyt), he is unable to find out (NY). (Eccl. 8:17) 


Of course, this is a very large piece of knowledge to “seek”! Indeed, 
the same content may be construed as an entity to be “sought” (from 
a distance), or an area to be “explored” (from within); and not sur- 
prisingly, these images are sometimes mixed together. Thus, in Prov- 
erbs 2, where the addressee (“my son,” v. 1) is exhorted to “seek” in- 
sight and understanding (v. 4), the speaker promises: 


(26) (NYAD DIOR NOT MM ONT PIN I 


‘az ta-bin yir’-at yhwh 
TEMP.DIST 2MsG-understand\NpRF fear-FsG|cNsT yhwh 
weé-da-at élohim — ti-msda’ 
co-knowledge-rsc|cnst God 2MSG-find\NPRF 


“. .. then you will understand the fear of YHwH and find the knowledge 
of God.” (Prov 2:5) 


Figure 9.8 shows the [SEEK SCENARIO] section of our frame network, 
extended to include the search for knowledge. 


2.3. [SEEK] 


The final group of metaphor mappings we will consider does not ap- 
ply to [EXPLORE] or [SEARCH]; in each case, the source domain is 
[SEEK]. In fact, [SEEK] is more complex than [EXPLORE] in its figura- 
tive uses, and I will not attempt to cover the whole range. The map- 
pings below, however, are particularly relevant to [SEEK] in BH, and 
pertain, broadly speaking, to volition. There are two related schematic 
mappings: [SEEK]-->[ATTEMPT] and [SEEK]-->[DESIRE]. 

Examples (27) and (28) illustrate [szEK]->[ATTEMPT] in English 
and BH, respectively.” 


‘48 Cf. English find out, German herausfinden, BH NXN. 
* Compare also French chercher “seek” and chercher a “strive to,” and Spanish 
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[SEEK TO KNOW 


[COME TO KNOW] 
SCENARIO] 


KNOWLEDGE] 


Figure 9.8 [SEEK SCENARIO]-->[SEEK TO KNOW SCENARIO]: frames and com- 
plex events 


(27) a. 


b. 


c. 


(28) a. 


He sought to climb Mount Everest. 
They sought his destruction. 
Libya sought nuclear weapons in the 1960s. 


array wR 

waye-baqges hä-mit-ö 
CO.NARR.3MSG-seek\INTS CAUS-die\INF-3MSG.OBJ 
“and he sought to kill him” (Exod 4:24) 


De da TIMTPAa DIW VAR AHI TANYA MORD INNS 


ahat Sa al-ti me- et=yhwh ‘öt-äh 

one ask-1sG.PRF ABL-with=yhwh Acc-3FsG 

‘a-baqges šibt-î bě-bêt=yhwh 
lsG-seek\NPRF.INTS dwell\inr-1sG.poss Loc-house\cnst=yhwh 
kol=yém-é hayy-ay 


all=day-mPpL|cnst _ life-1sG.poss 

“One thing I have asked from yHwH; I will seek it: my living [i.e., 
that I may live] in the house of yHwu all the days of my life... .” (Ps 
27:4) 


buscar (e.g., No sé qué buscan con esto, “I don’t know what they’re trying to achieve 
with this”). A number of senses of ‘seek, v.’ in OED relate to the idea of attempting 
something: e.g., senses (7), (8), (11). 
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Da NAT WPA TA AW? DENN DONI NYY 


‘asa hä-'elöhim 'et=hā- ādām yāšār 
make(3MSG.PRF) ART-God ACC=ART-man upright 
we-hemmä bigs-ü hissebön-öt rabb-im 


CO-3MPL.SBJ seek-3MPL.PRF scheme-FPL many-MPL”? 


... God made mankind upright, but they have sought many 
schemes.” (Eccl 7:29) 


The notion of “attempting” is very broad, and has a number of varie- 
ties that are amenable to [SEEK] terms in English and BH. An agent 
may “seek” to carry out an action, as in (27a) and (28a), “seek” (to 
bring about) an event or state, as in (27b) and (28b), or “seek” (to 
carry out some salient action on) some focal entity, as in (27c) and 
(28c).°' Indeed, one can “attempt” with respect to almost any action, 
event, or state of affairs. 

It is not difficult to find a motivated account for this metaphor 
mapping. [SEEK] has as its prototypical sense “strive to locate (an en- 
tity),” which can readily be schematised into “strive to carry out an 
action or bring about an event/state-of-affairs.” 

Moreover, the act of “attempting” is based on the passive notion of 
“desiring”: if an agent is striving to do or effect something, they must 
want it in some way. That is, [ATTEMPT] inherits from [DEsIRE]. It is 
also easy to see how the SOUGHT ENTITY in an act of “seeking” may 
come to represent the object of a person’s desire. 

It is not surprising, then, to find instances of the [SEEK]-->[DESIRE] 
mapping, though I would expect it to be less common.” In (29), for 
instance, the team coach is not suggesting that he had attempted to 
bring about “a big effort”; rather, it is an expression of his desire that 
the team do so. 


(29) I was looking for a big effort from the team. 


5 Though it results in an apparent gender mismatch, I have followed Anstey’s 
principle of glossing the plural morphemes -ôt and -îm according to their “morpho- 
logical Gender” (Anstey 2006a, 61). 

>! FrameNet describes this in terms of acquiring a sought entity, but these are not 
the only possible actions (see below for my critique). 

52 Slovene iskati and poiskati “seek” can be used in a volitional sense: “I am seek- 
ing your advice,” and even “I want a certain book” (David Shead, pers. comm.). Com- 
pare also Spanish buscar and German suchen. Interestingly, the BH idiom 107 wpa 

“seek (someone’s) harm” (discussed below), which I place in [ATTEMPT], has a 
[DESIRE] near-equivalent: "NUT "yn “those who desire my harm” (Ps 40:15[14]; 
70:3[2]; cf. also "NYT "WIT “those who are intent on my harm,” Ps 38:13[12]). 
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In BH, wpa “seek” can also be used in the less active sense “desire.” 
Where the subject “seeks” something of another person, as in (30a), 
typical translations are “require” or “demand.” As with [ATTEMPT], 
the object of desiring may be an event (30a) or a state (30b). 


(30) a. P980 DAT DITA INT wpa 


mi=bigges Zot miy-yedk-em 
INT.HUM=seek\3MSG.INTS PROX.FSG ABL-hand(FSG)-2MPL.POss 
rémos hasér-a-y 


trample\INF  courtyard-mpL-1sG.Poss 


“Who seeks this from your hand—the trampling of my courtyards?” 
(Isa 1:12) 


b. 07W 722 DTN pI Din Dw wns inno 
gam=těmôl gam=silsom héyi-tem 
ADD=yesterday App=three.days.ago be-2MPL.PRF 
me-bags-im ‘et=dawid le-melek ‘al-ékem 
INTS-seek\PART-MPL Acc=David DAT-king SUPS-2MPL 


“For some time you have been seeking David to be king over you.” 
(2 Sam 3:17)” 


However, it can be difficult to decide between [ATTEMPT] and [DE- 
SIRE]; and at least with Wp3, [ATTEMPT] is more common. 

Returning to the [SEEK]-->[ATTEMPT] mapping, deciding on frames 
and frame relations is difficult, given the richness of the metaphor 
and the breadth of the [ATTEMPT] concept. In FrameNet, [ATTEMPT] 
is used for cases in which an AGENT tries to achieve a GoAL—which is, 
it seems, an action. [ATTEMPT] is inherited by the [SEEKING TO 
ACHIEVE] frame, in which “an Agent intends and takes steps towards 
bringing about a State_of_affairs or, metonymically, towards acquir- 
ing a Sought_entity.” 

I am not convinced that the distinction between [ATTEMPT] and 
[SEEKING TO ACHIEVE] is well-founded, since the same metonymy 
also applies to [ATTEMPT]: an agent can “seek” a focal entity in some 
implied, contextually salient action. Indeed, “acquiring a Sought_ 
entity” is an action goal, not a state of affairs. Similarly, I suggest that 
where an [ATTEMPT] LU like “seek” is used directly with a desired 


5 In (30b), it is not that the “elders of Israel” have been “seeking to locate” David; 
rather, they have desired to bring about the state “David for a king over you” (hence 
the Andersen-Forbes label “Object Complement” for D2") 7797). This is why Ab- 
ner’s subsequent command is “So now, do [it]!” (wy mp) (v. 18)—that is, “bring it 
about” (Esv). 
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state of affairs (e.g., seek world peace), the latter is used metonymically 
for the event of bringing about the state of affairs. 

Furthermore, the term SOUGHT ENTITY is too restrictive, if this 
means “an entity the AGENT attempts to locate or acquire.” In some 
cases, “seek” words in [ATTEMPT] are used with an entity-like object; 
but the desired action to be carried out on this focal entity cannot be 
described as “locating” or “acquiring.” This is the case, for instance, 
with the BH idiomatic expressions W93 WP2 “seek (someone’s) life,” 
which usually means “strive to take away or end (someone’s) life” 
(e.g, Exod 4:19; 1 Sam 20:1),* and YI WPA “seek (someone’s) 
harm,” which means “strive to bring about (someone’s) harm” (Num 
35:23; 1 Sam 24:10; Ps 71:13, 24; Esth 9:2). 

I have therefore simplified matters by broadening [ATTEMPT] to 
include all the situations described above. The variations are repre- 
sented by three separate FEs: GOAL, STATE OR EVENT, and FOCAL EN- 
TITY, the latter two metonymically representing the GOAL. The three 
form a coreness set. 

As with the earlier extensions, we must also consider the complex 
events in which these frames and mappings participate. Although 
[DESIRE] may participate in a range of complex events (involving, e.g., 
[GETTING]), it readily stands as a self-contained frame. However, [AT- 
TEMPT] intrinsically profiles a purposeful activity. In FrameNet, it is 
represented as a subframe of [ATTEMPTING SCENARIO], preceding 
[SUCCESS OR FAILURE]. 

This structure seems to parallel [SEEK]>[LOCATE]; and indeed, 
[SEEK] words can often be used in the [ATTEMPT] subframe of an [AT- 
TEMPT]—> [SUCCESS OR FAILURE] complex event. It turns out, how- 
ever, that [LOCATE] words cannot be used as readily in the [success 
OR FAILURE] subframe.” This is because [ATTEMPT] covers any kind 
of striving, nor merely striving to locate something; that is, [AT- 
TEMPT] has a far broader meaning than [see]. It is only when an the 
[ATTEMPT] event is construed as trying to locate some (abstract) en- 
tity or state that we should expect the entire [SEEK]>[LOCATE] proc- 
ess to allow figurative extension. The metonymic uses of [ATTEMPT] 


“t Proverbs 29:10 may be an exception, in which 1W51 WPT means “strive to pre- 
serve his life” (so, HCSB, NASB; contra ESV, NIV, NRSV; cf. NET n. 34). Even so, this is 
still a long way from “locating” or “acquiring.” 

5 For instance, in example (27a) on p. 222, an appropriate response would be He 
succeeded, but not ?He found it. 
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with a FOCAL ENTITY Or a STATE OR EVENT are, indeed, more amena- 
ble to such a construal. Thus, she sought happiness is readily followed 
by and she found it. 

In fact, [SEEK TO KNOW] fits into this category: it not only further 
specifies the [SEEK]->[ATTEMPT] mapping, but construes the activity 
as striving to “locate” knowledge. 

We can now add another set of mappings to our frame network, as 
shown in figure 9.9. 


[DESIRE | 


[ATTEMPT] 


, 
a 
ra 
z 


a , 
r / 


z 
# 


a 

> 
, z 
7 , 
2 z 


Figure 9.9 [sEEK]->[ATTEMPT]: frames and complex events 


2.4. Locating instances 


The frequency and richness of metaphoric language poses a problem 
for frame-based annotation; it is sometimes difficult to decide 
whether an instance should be listed in the source or the target frame. 

In general, the target frame is more appropriate, since it is there 
that words in close paradigmatic relations with the target LU will be 
found. However, where the imagery is particularly vivid and ‘living,’ 
or where the metaphor is exploited by the author, the solution is less 
obvious. 

For the moment, we will only consider one example: Proverbs 2:4. 
The verse follows an exhortation to “call out for discernment” and 
“raise your voice for understanding,” and it reads: “if you seek it like 
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silver and search for it like hidden treasures.” On the one hand, this 
fits with [ATTEMPT], and “it” (referring to “discernment” and “under- 
standing”) stands metonymically for attaining these qualities. How- 
ever, the simile is so evocative that it equally belongs in [sEEK]. Once 
again, the distinction is blurred. 

Two options are available to us. If it is listed in one of the two 
frames, the annotation can be marked with an Evokes relation to the 
other frame. Alternatively, the occurrence could be listed in both 
frames. This requires case-by-case assessment. 


3. Temporal profiles, resultative senses, and metonymic shifts 


Having mapped out the complex frame network involved in the ideas 
“exploring,” “searching,” and “seeking,” we must address an extra 
complexity: such processes are construed as taking a length of time. 
Furthermore, in Langacker’s terms, the temporal profile of a word 
may include more or less of that total time, and may include start 
and/or end points—or occasionally even an event or state subsequent 


to the normal profile.” 


3.1. Telic processes 


Some theoretical background will help at this point, with the notion 
of telic vs. atelic processes.” This distinction concerns whether an 
event that is seen as durative includes within its conceived time span 
a finishing point. Thus, a telic process “leads up to a well-defined ter- 
minal point, beyond which the process cannot continue” (Comrie 
1976, 45); an atelic process has no such inbuilt terminal point.” 


°° Recall that ‘profile’ refers to the concept symbolised by an expression, against 
the background of a broader ‘base.’ The base is also called the ‘scope of predication’ 
for the expression. Of course, ‘temporal profile’ and ‘temporal scope (of predication)’ 
focus on but one aspect of profile and scope. On these issues see e.g., Langacker 
1987a, 118-19; 1987b, 56; 2000b, 6, 52; and cf. Evans and Green 2006, 538-44, as well 
as the account of scope, attention, and salience in Croft and Cruse 2004, 23, 46-54. 

5 The terminology was introduced by Howard Garey (1957). I noted earlier that 
[EXPLORE], [SEARCH] and [SEEK] represent purpose-directed activities; but as will be 
apparent, by ‘purpose-directed’ I mean something quite different from the technical 
term ‘telic.’ 

°° ‘Durative’ contrasts with ‘punctual’ (Comrie 1976, 41-44). Thus, a telic process 
is a bounded, durative process (cf. Evans and Green 2006, 520-23). 
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Usually, the simplest way to identify whether a process is telic is to 
compare imperfective and perfective perspectives on that same proc- 
ess.” A perfective description of a telic process implies the attainment 
of the end, whereas an imperfective description excludes the end 
from its profile, since it focuses exclusively on the internal structure 
of the process. So then, for a telic process, the imperfective statement 
does not imply the perfective (the process could be interrupted pre- 
maturely); but the implication does hold for an atelic process. 

Compare the following sentences: 


(31) a. Jane is sleeping. 
b. Jane has slept. 
c. The chair is falling over. 
d. The chair has fallen over. 


The “sleep” process is atelic, since the imperfective sentence implies 
an equivalent perfective one: if Jane spends any amount of time sleep- 
ing (31a), then no matter when her sleep is interrupted, (31b) is true. 
That is, the process requires no final event or state for its completion. 
In contrast, the “fall over” process is telic: if the process of falling over 
in (31c) is interrupted—for instance, if I catch the chair—then (31d) 
is not true, since the perfective sense of the latter implies a state of 
affairs that completes the process. The difference between (31c) and 
(31d) should be understood as grammatical rather than lexical: it 
does not demonstrate separate senses of fall over, but is purely the 
difference between an imperfective and a perfective construal of a 
telic process (Garey 1957, 106-8). 


° Note that the perfective/imperfective distinction is aspectual (Aspekt), whereas 
telic/atelic describes an inherent property of a process (Aktionsart) (Comrie 1976). 
Langacker begins his account of perfectivity/imperfectivity by describing processes 
themselves as perfective or imperfective (i.e., with Aktionsart), before considering 
aspectual distinctions (Langacker 1987b, 78-84; 1987a, 254-67; 1990, 87-93, 154; 
1991, 549, 51; 2000b, 226-28, 48). This has merit, but would take us too far afield. 

In what follows, the question of whether BH grammaticalises the perfec- 
tive/imperfective distinction in its Verb forms is relatively unimportant, since even 
where aspect is not grammaticalised, aspectual distinctions are very often able to be 
“disambiguated by the context” (Payne 1997, 239). 

© Garey summarises the point in this way: “An imperfective tense applied to a 
telic verb has the effect of hiding the arrival or nonarrival at the goal. ... A perfective 
tense applied to a telic verb expresses the attainment of a goal. This creates the illu- 
sion that the achievement of the goal is part of the lexical meaning of such a verb” 
(Garey 1957, 108). 
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Comrie rightly points out that telicity is not a property of a verb 
per se, but rather of a “situation,” which is described by a verb to- 
gether with its arguments (Comrie 1976, 45). Thus, (32a) is atelic, 
since no matter what John is playing nor when he stops, he has played 
the piano; yet (32b) is telic, since John has played Mozart’s Clarinet 
Concerto only when he has finished the piece. 

(32) a. John is playing the piano. 
b. John is playing Mozart’s Clarinet Concerto. 


This example demonstrates the significance of FE profiling for inter- 
preting a potentially telic utterance. In the case of [PLAY Music], the 
choice of MUSIC or INSTRUMENT influences the aspectual flavour. 

An important category associated with telic processes is the so- 
called incremental theme.“ In a telic process, there is a correspon- 
dence between the progress of the process denoted by the verb and 
one of the participants in the process. That is, the participant, or 
some attribute of the participant, is quantifiable and changing in 
quantity, and this change correlates with the progress of the process 
itself. Thus, there is a “gradual relation” between the process and the 
participant (Rothstein 2004, 33). In (32b), the work of music has a 
certain ‘length, however this is conceived, and clearly the event of 
playing the concerto proceeds as more of the work is completed. Sen- 
tence (31c) is more complex: the incremental theme is not the chair 
itself, but the path the chair takes as it changes from the upright to the 
horizontal position. If I catch it somewhere along this path, I could 
say The chair nearly fell over, or even The chair half fell over. 

The idea of an incremental theme further explains the significance 
of the arguments of a potentially telic verb for coercing a perfective or 


61 David Dowty (1991) coined the term, though the notion was also discovered 
and discussed by Manfred Krifka (cf. Filip 1999, 2). 

€ Susan Rothstein’s explanation is helpful: “This means that the denotation of [in 
this case] the patient argument is involved incrementally in the event denoted by the 
verb: we assign a part structure to the event and a part structure to the patient par- 
ticipant and as the running time of the event grows bigger, the proportion of the pa- 
tient involved in the event will increase too” (Rothstein 2004, 33). Dowty’s explana- 
tion (1991, 567) uses the mathematical term ‘homomorphism’: his rather complicated 
principle is that “rHE MEANING OF A TELIC PREDICATE IS A HOMOMORPHISM FROM 
ITS (STRUCTURED) THEME ARGUMENT DENOTATIONS INTO A (STRUCTURED) DOMAIN 
OF EVENTS, modulo its other arguments.” More precisely, he states: “If x is a part of y, 
then if a telic predicate maps y (as Theme) onto event e, it must map x onto an event 
e’ which is part of e.” 
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imperfective reading, given an aspectually ambiguous verb form, as in 
the following examples:° 


(33) a. John played the sonata/three sonatas (in half an hour). 
b. John played sonatas/ music (for three hours/every day). 


In (33a), the sonata and three sonatas are measurable or quantised, so 
that we interpret the statement perfectively. Neither the indefinite 
plural sonatas nor the mass Noun music in (33b) is quantised, so the 
statement is either durative (for three hours) or habitual (every day). 

Furthermore, with a perfective telic statement, the process is un- 
derstood to go to completion, so that the incremental theme is also 
seen as completed. This explains the oddness in (34). 


(34) John played the sonata. ?He only got as far as the second page, though. 


The first sentence implies that John played the entire sonata. A per- 
fective telic statement therefore involves what I will call a completive 
construal of the process with respect to the incremental theme.” 


3.2. Variations in profiling of [EXPLORE], [SEARCH], and [SEEK] 


Langacker (1987a, 267-74) makes some important observations with 
regard to variations in profiling of processes, both with simple and 
complex processes. “Profiling is a matter of degree, and even when a 
particular portion of a trajectory can be identified as a kind of ‘focal 
area, there is often considerable flexibility as to how far the profiled 
region extends outward from the focus” (Langacker 1987a, 271). He 
gives the following examples of the Verb believe, which is more typi- 
cally imperfective: 


(35) a. My wife believes that I was working at the office last night. 
b. My wife believed what I told her. (Langacker 1987a, 271) 


The difference between these “hinges on whether the profile is re- 
stricted to the constant situation of holding a belief, or is expanded to 
include the initial judgment through which this situation comes 
about” (271). In other words, believe allows both stative and inceptive 
uses, which are imperfective and perfective, respectively.” 


& For a larger set of examples, see Rothstein 2004, 30. 

& Cf. “completive” in Halliday and McDonald 2004, 353. 

© For more examples of stative and inceptive readings of English Verbs, see 
Jackendoff 1990, 91. In Spanish, the Past Imperfect (sabia) and Past Indefinite (supe) 
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With a telic process, the profiling contrast relates particularly to 
the end of the process, rather than the beginning. Verbs in [EXPLORE] 
and its extensions are typically used to denote telic processes, where 
the incremental theme is the AREA/TOPIC. Perfective uses, where the 
AREA/TOPIC is salient, therefore tend to be completive: they imply 
that the AREA/TOPIC is explored completely. For example, in Deuter- 
onomy 1:24 the implication is that the men spied out (ITY the 
whole Eshcol Vally, not merely a part of it: 


(36) ADR DITI Dawe Onaty INI 


wayy-äabö’-ü ‘ad=nahal 'esköl 
CO.NARR-come-3MPL until=river.valley(cnst) Eshkol 
way-raggel-ü ‘öt-äh 


CO.NARR-Spy.out\INTS-3MPL ACC-3FSG.POSS 
“They came to the Valley of Eshcol and spied it out” (Deut 1:24b) 


With [sEARcH], the situation is more complex. Compare the follow- 
ing examples with the Verb wan: 


(37) a. ITTI wah OTN NAWI MM A 
ner yhwh nismat ‘adam höpes 
lamp yHwH  breath|cnsr human search\part 
kol=hadre=baten 
all=inner.room|cnsT=belly 
“The human breath is the lamp of yHwu, searching all the inner- 
most parts.” (Prov 20:27) 


b. PIW Da NN) PINS wan 


we-hippes-ü ‘et=bét-ka we-ét 
co-search\INTs-3PL | ACC=house-2MSG.POSS CO-ACC 
batt-éy ‘abad-é-ka 


house-MPL|CNST  servant-MPL-2MSG.POss 


“And they will search your house and the houses of your servants.” 
(1 Kgs 20:6) 


forms of the Verb saber “know” have stative and inceptive meanings, respectively. 
Langacker provides a more complex (physical) example of variation in profiling, with 
four uses of the Verb jump (Langacker 1987a, 271, examples 22a-d). These show that, 
although “the focal area is the moment when the trajector leaves the ground,” “other 
facets of the overall event (e.g., the activity leading up to the departure from the 
ground, the subsequent spatial path, and even the planning/scheduling phase) can 
nevertheless be rendered more prominent and brought within the profile” (271). 

% There are several ways in which a completive nuance—or any other aspectual 
category—could be expressed in the annotation process. The simplest in my own 
system would be use tag relevant annotations with the semantic type ‘Completive.’ 
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c TAT? 7898 Da ink man PWI DDR nm 


we-häyd "im=yes-nö b-a-"äres we-hippas-ti 
co-be COND=EXIST-MSG LOC-ART-land co-search\INTs-1sG 
“Ot-6 be-köl ‘alp-é yehüdä 


ACC-3MSG Loc-all thousand-mpi|cnst Judah 


“And if he is in the land, I will search him out among all the thou- 
sands of Judah.” (1 Sam 23:23) 


In (37a), the “searching” activity is telic, but is viewed imperfectively 
(habitually or generically), hence the Participle. In both (37b) and 
(37c), the perfective Verb denotes a complete seeking process: the 
event is viewed “in its entirety, without regard to internal temporal 
constituency” (Comrie 1976, 12), and the temporal profile of wan 
includes its end point. 

Nevertheless, (37b) and (37c) have quite different meanings. This 
is because there are two well-defined and intrinsic reasons for a 
search to reach its terminal point. As with [EXPLORE], the incre- 
mental theme in [SEARCH] is the AREA, and a search is completed 
when the AREA has been completely covered—for example, if the 
search is unsuccessful, or if the aim is to find all instances of a non- 
specific SOUGHT ENTITY within the AREA, as in (37b). However, a 
search may also be completed when the SOUGHT ENTITY is success- 
fully located. 

This second end point is not related to the telic nature of a search, 
since the SOUGHT ENTITY is not an incremental theme; but it is none- 
theless an integral aspect of searching. In this, it differs from other 
reasons for the abrupt end of a search, such as an unexpected inter- 
ruption or the end of a designated time. Whether the locating event 
can be included within the temporal profile of a [SEARCH] term is lan- 
guage- and context-specific: English requires a Phrasal Verb like 
search out.” In (37c), however, WIN itself carries this sense: Saul is 
pledging to search for David until he has found him.“ The syntactic 
indicator of this sense is the use of the SOUGHT ENTITY rather than 
the AREA as the Object in the Transitive Clause; that is, a perfective 
construal combined with a heightened salience for the SOUGHT EN- 
TITY, in the context, yields the idea “search-and-find.” I will call this a 


% Compare other phrasal Verbs with similar meanings: hunt > hunt down, track 
— track down. 

% This is the interpretation of most ETs, apart from HcsB. HALOT gives this 
sense (“track down”) for WaN in Amos 9:3, 
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resultative use of the term; and as we will see, PM also supports a 
resultative use. 

[SEEK] differs from [SEARCH] in that the AREA is far less salient in 
the former than in the latter; for this reason, unless the AREA is ex- 
plicit or contextually accessible, terms that evoke [SEEK] are typically 
used for atelic situations. That is, “seeking” is often not construed as a 
process that progresses measurably across some well-defined area. 

Like [SEARCH], however, [SEEK] terms may be used resultatively 
(i.e., including the locating event); indeed, cross-linguistically this is 
probably more common, since the SOUGHT ENTITY is the primary 
landmark. Thus, in Slovene the Perfect form poiskati is resultative 
(“look for until found”), as opposed to the imperfective iskati (“look 
for”).” English seek cannot be used resultatively on its own; again, it 
requires a Phrasal Verb, like the rather archaic seek out.” BH wpa 
used perfectively can be either non-resultative (38a) or resultative 
(38b), with little to distinguish them apart from the context. Thus, the 
HCSB quite reasonably translates WPA in (38b) as “has found.” 

(38) a. PORE ND) PAWwpA 
biqqas-ti-w we-lö’ mésa’-ti-w 
seek\ints-1sg.prf-3msg.obj co-neg find-1sg.prf-3msg.obj 
“. .. I sought him but did not find him” (Song 3:1b) 


b. 1392 vex 1D nim wpa 


bigges yhwh l-ô B 
seek\3MSG.PRF.INTS yhwh DAT-3MsG man 
ki-lbab-6 


EQT-heart(MsG)-3MSG.POSS 


“YHWH has sought out a man according to his own will” (1 Sam 
13:14)” 


Another BH Verb with a resultative use is n37 (hi. of 123) “strike,” 
which can mean “strike dead”;” and in this case, there is a similarity 
with English Verbs like shoot and stab. 


® David Shead, pers. comm. Spanish buscar has a resultative sense which is fur- 
ther developed, meaning “get, collect, pick up”; e.g., Busca un médico “Get a doctor.” 

” In fact, the closest English equivalent to Slovene poiskati is probably find, but in 
reverse: when used imperfectively, as in the Progressive I am just finding a book, find 
can profile the discovery along with the seeking process that leads up to it. 

71 There are various possible interpretations of 12272, but these do not affect the 
point under discussion. 

” Compare, for example, nan in Exodus 2:11-13, followed by 397 “kill” in v. 14. 
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The existence of a resultative use for a word clearly cannot be pre- 
dicted from general principles, for which reason it is significant for 
lexical semantic description. Even more, a resultative construal in- 
volves a metonymic extension of the temporal profile, so that other 
frames in a broader complex process are evoked (e.g., [SEEK]>[LO- 
CATE]); it therefore constitutes at least a subsense, if not a distinct 
sense, of the lexeme. This will particularly be illustrated with the use 
of 1PM in Psalm 44:22[21]. 

In further removed uses, the change in temporal profile may in- 
volve not merely an extension, but a metonymic shift, so that the ‘fo- 
cal area’ is a prior or subsequent event/state in the complex process. 
As we will see in chapter 10 (§2.10), this is probably the case with 
VPN in Job 8:8. 

Nevertheless, in such cases it can be difficult to know which frame, 
simple or complex, is most appropriate. Does 12M in Job 8:8 belong 
in [INVESTIGATE], [COME TO UNDERSTAND], [UNDERSTANDING], or 
some complex event consisting of a sequence of these? Resultative 
uses, and even completive construals in [EXPLORE], can also be 
difficult to locate precisely. Does WPA in (38b) evoke [SEEK] or, say, a 
larger [LOCATE PROCESS] complex event? Either way, the point is that 
temporal profiling and the evoking of frames are not discrete and de- 
terminate semantic phenomena, but are capable of fine-grained varia- 
tions.” Consequently, such questions as those I have raised do not 
always have clear-cut answers—not even in a modern language, let 
alone an ancient one. 


4. Concluding remarks 
This cognitive sketch of “exploring,” “searching,” and “seeking” will 
help to clarify some of the difficulties encountered with PN and 
similar terms in the HB. The number of factors which must be 
weighed in considering the flexibility and polysemy of 7PM alone 
seems bewildering. They include the following: 


733 This is one of Langacker’s great themes: that at every point in linguistic seman- 
tics, we must capture the middle ground between discreteness and continuity. Thus, 
“semantic structure is dynamic with local stability; while it is limited, imposing any 
specific boundary would be arbitrary; it has both discreteness and continuity; and its 
indeterminacy does not imply the absence of structure and regularity” (Langacker 
2003, 180). 
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e Whether there are one or two landmarks in the construal, and 
whether the primary landmark is the AREA (as with English 
search and explore) or the SOUGHT ENTITY (as with English seek) 

e Whether the focal area of a use is the search/investigation proc- 
ess itself, or (by metonymy) the resulting event of discovery 

e In a related way, how much of the overall search-discovery or 
exploration-knowing complex event is incorporated in the 
term’s profile 

e The possibility of entrenched sub-senses, based on characteristic 
use with certain kinds of participants (e.g., search a person) or 
certain contexts (e.g., investigate a legal case), or even fixed ex- 
pressions (e.g., IN PX) 

e The kinds of metaphoric or metonymic extensions which may be 
operative in more remotely related senses; for example, whether 
there is a sense “determine the extent (of something)” 


In some cases, the general insights of recent cognitive linguistics, par- 
ticularly in the area of recurrent metaphor mappings across languages 
and cultures, enable us to make reasonable assumptions. Neverthe- 
less, it quickly becomes apparent that, in the case of BH, we cannot 
always draw firm conclusions on these questions. This is the difficulty 
of studying an ancient language. However, this does not imply that 
such cognitively-oriented questions are worthless. On the contrary, 
wrestling with these issues forces us to attend to significant aspects of 
meaning, which we might otherwise avoid; and ultimately, it will both 
yield a more finely-nuanced analysis, and help to identify the limits of 
our knowledge of BH semantics. 


CHAPTER TEN 
apn AND TERMS FOR EXPLORING AND SEARCHING IN BH 


Having broadly mapped out the conceptual ‘shape’ of ideas related to 
“exploring,” “searching,” and “seeking,” we will now examine BH 
pn in detail, and compare it with some similar terms. To begin with, 
I will present some of the relevant data for 7PN, starting (for conven- 
ience) with the text of all the occurrences in the HB. 


1. IPN: Preliminary presentation of the data 


1.1. Initial categorisation of occurrences 


A useful way of organising the instances of npn, at least to begin with, 
is by semantic category—which relates mainly to the AREA or TOPIC 
of searching/investigation.' This is not the only possible categorisa- 
tion, but it reflects the results of my frame-semantic analysis. 
Commentators rightly observe that we must distinguish between 
physical and mental senses of 172M—that is, exploring a physical area 
or object, and exploring an idea, a person’s attitude, a claim, and so 
on.’ However, this must be qualified. First, while there is a real differ- 
ence between these, the difference must not be overstated, because 
the latter employs a spatial image schema: a non-physical domain can 
be construed as an ‘area’ that may be traversed for some purpose (e.g., 
to gain a detailed understanding of it).” Second, in some cases the 
spatial/physical construal of an abstract search domain is so strong 
and intentional that the use of 172M belongs in two senses simultane- 
ously. Job 28:27 is a case in point:* God’s “exploration” of NNJN 
(“wisdom”) is the climax to a figurative sub-poem (vv. 20-27), in 


! Luis Alonso Schökel (1994, s.v. pn) proceeds in this way: “El significado se 
diferencia o afina según el complemento” (The meaning is differentiated or fine- 
tuned according to the complement). 

2 Cf. SDBH, s.v. 19M; Van Hecke 2003c, 140-41. 

> The idea of image schemata may critique parts of Habel’s analysis of terms like 
77 “way” and Dip “place” as denoting the “codes” or “inner mysteries” of creation 
(Habel 2003). 

4 Contra Aitken 2003, 129; van Wolde 2003b, 6. 
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which MAIN is first portrayed as an object buried or hidden some- 
where in the material world, which God alone can find; and having 
“seen” it (i.e., uncovered its location), God further “explores” it. The 
prior use of IPN in v. 3 strengthens this physical image; as Aitken 
notes, “There is a development [in Job 28], therefore, from the 
searching for a physical object to the searching for a cognitive (al- 
though almost personalized) object by God” (Aitken 2003, 122). The 
physical/spatial sense is thus fully active; yet it is obviously a meta- 
phor for studying and coming to a full knowledge of what constitutes 
wisdom—the summary of which is given in verse 28.° 

An even clearer example is Proverbs 25:3, which begins with three 
conjoined entities (as a compound casus pendens): DNW “the heav- 
ens,” PNI “and the earth,” Dn 27 “and the heart of kings. ” This is 
followed by the main verbless predication, which pertains equally to 
each of these: Ip PN “there is no searching” (i.e., “they cannot be 
searched”).° This structure both illustrates and exploits the cognitive 
metaphor underlying the abstract use(s) of pn. The opening con- 
joined NP serves as the multi-faceted area of exploration (or non- 
exploration) for 172M in the following Existence Clause. More accu- 
rately, two of these three elements are physical AREAS (OW and 
PN), while 0°297 39 is a physical organ that metonymically stands 
for the mind, will, or attitude of a person. That is, this is a personal 
EXAMINEE along with a body part representing an aspect of their per- 
sonality. The comparison between the three’ suggests, then, that a 
king’s heart is here conceptualised as a spatial region, which an agent 
might traverse in order to come to know its internal features. 

Despite these caveats, it is appropriate to begin with the physical 
sense of 17M terms before moving to the metaphorical extensions. 


° This counters one part of Scott Harris’s argument that the feminine pronominal 
suffixes in v. 27 (“saw it,” etc.) refer to creation rather than to wisdom (Harris 1983). 
Against the standard view, he writes: “Lastly, to argue that the four verbs in v. 27 refer 
to wisdom is itself problematic because not one of these four verbs is ever used with 
hokmä as its object anywhere else in Hebrew scripture. That would make this verse 
highly unusual” (Harris 1983, 421). The verse is, however, unique in the imagery 
being exploited, so that unusual combinations are (paradoxically) to be expected. The 
claim that the Verbs in v. 27 relate to the work of an engineer (Aitken 2003, 122, cit- 
ing Alonso Schökel and Sicre Diaz 1983, 403) strengthens my position. 

° The grammar will be analysed more carefully in due course. 

7 A comparison of two items “can be weakly expressed by a mere Waw” (Joüon- 
Muraoka §174h, citing this instance); cf. IBHS §39.2.3b n. 13. 
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We will return to the semantic categories in due course, and define 
them more carefully in terms of frames and frame elements. For now, 
I will briefly list the basic categories, along with the instances of IPn 
that fit into each one.* For some, I will also provide a brief statement 
of context. 


1. Search/explore a physical space. 


a) Judges 18:2 (x2). The tribe of Dan seeks an inheritance to live in 

(v. 1). 
Pky 9377 ... DON AWA oanaVan ITI ma 
PAST NS TPN IT? DIOR AN AANA 


So the people of Dan sent from their tribe five men ... to spy out the 
land and to explore it. And they said to them, “Go and explore the land.” 


b) 2 Samuel 10:3. The nobles of Hanun of the Amorites question 
David’s apparent display of loyal kindness (TON). 


pwn TTT yw Adar AZM yn Sion viva siy 

STR 
“Has not David sent his servants to you in order to search the city and 
to spy it out and to overthrow it?” 


c) Jeremiah 31:37. 
nen? PINT TOI pm nwa DAY MDX min? WK 173 
EDRI WY WA ID INT? VIIA DRAR ÍN TDI 
Thus says YHWH: “If the heavens above can be measured, and the foun- 


dations of the earth below can be explored, then I will cast off all the off- 
spring of Israel for all that they have done, declares YHwH.” 


d) Jeremiah 46:23. A force will attack Egypt from the north. Egypt 
will flee with the sound of a snake, and the army will come 
against her with axes like those who chop down trees. 


9D OA? PR TAWA ITT 2 WN 8272 DATO RW AM 
They will cut down her forest, declares YHwu, for [or though] it cannot 
be searched, for they are more numerous than locusts, and they are in- 
numerable. 


® Where there are ketib and qere readings, the qere is provided in parentheses. 
The translations are sometimes intentionally vague and provisional; more detailed 
analyses will be provided below. 
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e) Ezekiel 39:14. After the slaughter of Gog and Magog, Israelite 
men will be set apart to travel through the land and bury any 
remaining dead bodies, to cleanse the land. 

PR OPTI AWID ngn 
From the end of seven months they will search. 

f) Job 28:3. The famous chapter on wisdom begins with images of 
people extracting precious metals from the earth. 

SNAPE) PDK TAR BIN NI IAIN TWH? OY IPQ 
He puts an end to darkness, and to the farthest limit he searches the ore 
in darkness and deep shadow. 

g) 1 Chronicles 19:3 (=2 Samuel 10:3). 


STR Tan INE PIT AT 1802) WN? WAYS N5 
“Have not his servants come to you to search and to overthrow and to 
spy out the land?” 
. Examine a person, or a person’s heart, behaviour, etc. I have in- 
cluded in this category instances of personal examination in both 
non-legal and legal settings, since differentiating these is not 
straightforward. 


a) 1 Samuel 20:12. Jonathan responds to David’s fear that Saul 
means to kill him. 
RENO TTS aio MwA AND Inya ANN PNY? 
TASTE OMN PN ZUR 
“When I have searched my father, about this time tomorrow or the 
third day, see—if he is favourably inclined toward David, will Inot then 
send word to you and let you know?” 
b) Judges 5:16. The tribes that failed to follow Deborah and Barak 
to battle are rebuked. 
D23 aan niaba? OT NIP W Aw) VivA pa NI? nn 
pn 
Why did you stay among the sheepfolds, to hear the whistling for the 


flocks? Among [or, With regard to] the clans of Reuben, the searchings 
of heart were great. 


c) Jeremiah 17:10. 


a» PİT) 1977] Wx? nnn nia ma 12 ph min 8 
DYN 
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“I YHWH search the mind, I test the heart,’ to give to each person ac- 
cording to their ways, according to the fruit of their deeds.” 


d) Psalm 44:21-22[20-21]. The Psalmist expresses bewilderment at 


God’s apparent rejection of the nation despite their covenant 
faithfulness. 


NND DDR N90 st 989 9233 WIEN WOR DV UNIWOR 

ra nia VT Nm"? 
If we had forgotten the name of our God or spread out our hands to a 
different god, would not God discover this? For he knows the secrets of 
the heart. 


e) Psalm 139:1. 


Sm NRL TM 
O YHWH, you have searched me and know me. 


f) Psalm 139:23. 


ep yy Dom ang aa DT O8 TPN 
Search me, O God, and know my heart! Test me, and know my disqui- 
eting thoughts! 


g) Job 13:9. Job challenges his friends over their presumption to 
speak for God. 


Ha bnp viiga opyo Dans APTN 1v7 


Will it go well when he searches you? Or would you deceive him, as one 
deceives a man? 


h) Job 34:24. God’s just judgment is described. 
CDAD ONS TAY WIN? OAD VP 


He shatters the mighty without investigation and sets up others in their 
place. 


i) Proverbs 18:17. 
SPN TCRA ia a wd py 


The first in his legal case is right, [until] the other comes and examines 
him. 


j) Proverbs 25:3. This follows a proverb which says (in the MT) 
that the glory of kings is “to search a matter” (127 IP). 


° This follows the ner translation of 29 and ma; cf. NET n. 18 at Jeremiah 17:10. 
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TAN PS DIE 22) Paw? PINT ON! DAW 
The heavens to the height, and the earth to the depth, and the heart of 
kings: there is no searching [these]. 
k) Proverbs 28:11. 


ANPE TIR IT) TPY WY PPPA DIN 
A rich person is wise in his own eyes, but a poor person who has under- 
standing will search him. 


1) Lamentations 3:40. 


TMNT Nw MPHIL WITT WEM 
Let us search and examine our ways, and let us return to YHWH. 


. Investigate a fact, a question, the truth, etc. Once again, this cate- 
gory includes legal uses, which makes for some overlap with the 
preceding category. 


a) Deuteronomy 13:15[14]. This is part of a future scenario, in 
which reports arise of people urging the inhabitants of their city 
to serve other gods. 


aR NNT 
... then you shall inquire and search and ask thoroughly. If it is indeed 
true and the matter established that this abomination has been done 
among you.... 


b) 1 Kings 7:47. Here the detailed description of the materials and 
articles for Solomon’s palaces reaches a climax. 

SNH OPW INI N? TW TA I OYDT VEY AW na 

Solomon left all the vessels, because there were so many; the weight of 


the bronze was not investigated [or, ascertained]. 


c) Job 5:27. Eliphaz has spelled out the moral regularity of life, and 
the many blessings that will come Job’s way if he will only seek 
God (v. 8) and accept his discipline (v. 17). 

TV T NHS) YW NIT RN NNT 
Take note of this! We have investigated it; it is true. Hear it, and know it 
for your own good. 

d) Job 8:8. Bildad defends God’s just judgment, and urges Job to 
plead for mercy and to become pure and upright. However, the 
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expression DAIAN 77M) in verse 8 looks forward to statements 
about the godless in verses 11-13. 
apia TN? Wid} Tw IT? RORY 


For inquire of the former generation, and consider the investigation of 
their fathers. 


e) Job 29:16. Job defends his righteousness. 


AMPIR ROTEN) IV PIN? "DIR IN 
I was a father to the needy, and I investigated the case of the person I 
did not know. 


f) Job 36:26. Elihu expounds the might and goodness of God’s 
works. 
RIND, PAW TBO YN N7) NAY ONT] 


Yes, God is great, and we do not know; the number of his years, and no 
searching. 


g) Proverbs 25:2. 
AT IPN O79 TAN ATT WGA OK 139 


It is the glory of God to conceal a matter, and it is the glory of kings to 
search a matter. 


h) 2 Chronicles 4:18 (cf. 1 Kgs 7:47). 
NARI WA WN] X? 3 TRA A? MRD Da NAW won 


Solomon made all these things in great quantities, for the weight of the 
bronze was not investigated [or, ascertained]. 


4. Search/explore some other abstract area or construed entity. 


a) Isaiah 40:28. Israel has complained that God has not noticed or 
regarded the injustice of her situation. 


Do you now know? Have you not heard? Yuwu is an eternal God, the 
creator of the ends of the earth. He does not become tired or grow 
weary; there is no searching his understanding. 


b) Psalm 145:3. 
TT PN INP TA TRA IN mm Dil 


Great is YHWH, and very worthy of praise, and there is no searching his 
greatness. 
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c) Job 5:8-9. Eliphaz has described the tragic destiny of the fool. 
PRI DIT NYY SEAT OPS OLN) ON ON WTI UN DAN 
STAD PRITY niša WN 
But as for me, I would seek God, and to God would I put forward my 


case, who does great things which there is no searching, marvelous 
things beyond number. 


d) Job 9:10. Job restates Eliphaz’s axiom (5:9), but as part of his la- 
ment that contending with such a God of power and greatness is 
impossible (9:2-3). 

NPN PRITY NIRI apn prow DDT NWY 


... who does great things beyond searching, and marvelous things be- 
yond number. 


e) Job 28:27. God alone understands the way to wisdom and knows 
its place (v. 23), and has done so from the time of creation. 
SAPNA API HO] ANT IN 
Then he saw it and declared it; he established it and explored it. 
f) Job 32:11. Elihu’s patience runs out, and he finally speaks his 
mind. 


PPA MIP DYNAT Pry OP IIT RI 1 
Look, I waited for your words; I listened for your understandings, while 
you searched words. 


g) Proverbs 23:30. This is in answer to the question, “Who has 
woe?” (v. 29). 


TO TN? DXA? TOD DIINA? 
Those who linger over wine; those who go to explore mixed wine. 
h) Proverbs 25:27. 
Tip 0723 WM] AWN? Nia WAT D 


To eat much honey is not good, and to explore their glory [or, to ex- 
plore difficult things] is (not) glorious." 


i) Ecclesiastes 12:9. 
aE am TN) OATS hrima? mp oan Nap MAY SM 
‚ann own 


10 The difficulties, both textual and interpretive, will be discussed in due course. 
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As well as being wise, göhelet also taught the people knowledge, and he 
weighed and searched, he arranged many proverbs. 


5. Metonymic extension: unexplored area or mystery. 
a) Psalm 95:4. The greatness of YHWH is expounded. 


37 DID mianim PRIPA MI WR 
... in whose hand are the unexplored regions of the earth, and the peaks 
of the mountains are his. 


b) Job 11:7. Zophar disputes Job’s claim of innocence, and assures 
him that, by the profound wisdom of God, Job is even more 
guilty than his circumstances suggest. 


{RYAN TW MQIA TW OX RAN APS INT 
Can you find out the mysteries of God? Can you find out the limit of the 
Almighty? 
c) Job 38:16. God questions Job to expose his lack of understand- 
ing of, and lack of power over, creation. 


aan DIA RDP OID man 
Have you gone to the springs of the sea, or walked about in the recesses 
ofthe deep? 


1.2. Translations in the Septuagint 


Of the Versions, the Lxx is clearly the most valuable for semantic 
comparison. Accordingly, all the Lxx translations for 1PM terms are 
presented in table 10.1 on pages 246-47, with Lxx verse numbers 
given in brackets where they differ from the mr. The most common 
word groups are: ıyv- (£&ıyvıalw, EEixvedw, ixvedw, avettyviaotos, 
iyvoc), Etal- (ETalw, éetaopdc), EAeyx- (éhéyxouat, avegéheyKtos), 
and nep- (mépac, amépavtos). 

Three occurrences are not included in the table. In Proverbs 25:2 
(472M) and 25:27 (TPM), the Lxx has Tıuäw “honour”; but these verses 
are very difficult, and the Lxx mistakenly reads p° “be valued, hon- 
oured” for npn (Van Leeuwen 1986). The third omitted occurrence is 
Jeremiah 31:37 [38:35] (PMI): here the Lxx has tanetvoduat 
(<taneıvöw) “be lowered, be humbled,” which is too remote from the 
MT, and probably a creative interpretation. 

Two significant points stand out from the data. The first is the use 
of terms indicating extent or limit/boundary, particularly with ne- 
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gated IP expressions. This provides some support for Van Hecke’s 
“determine the extent of” sense, to which we will return. 

The second significant point is the use of éx(ntéw “seek,” which 
rather stands out from the other words for “exploring,” “searching,” 
and “examining.” In fact, éx(ntéw is used in precisely the two verses 
with the strongest profile of the souGHT ITEM over the AREA— 
namely, Psalm 44:22[21] and Ezekiel 39:14. 


1.3. Parallels and potential paradigmatic relationships in the MT 


In my analysis, I identified and annotated terms in the text that stand 
in a relation of compatibility or incompatibility with PN instances in 
the HB. The data is presented in table 10.2 (page 248).” 

Of course, these are only the compatibles/incompatibles that actu- 
ally appear alongside 7PN in the relatively limited corpus; there is no 
guarantee that these are the nearest synonyms or antonyms. Similarly, 
while the table entries are ordered according to the number of parallel 
occurrences for each compatible/incompatible, a higher number is 
not necessarily indicative of closeness of relationship. In particular, 
YT is a very common and generic term, which explains its frequency, 
but it actually profiles the end point of a complex event beginning 
with PN (e.g., [INVESTIGATE][COME TO UNDERSTAND]). Con- 
versely, Wan “search, examine” occurs alongside 1N only once, but 
is probably the nearest synonym in BH. 

Nevertheless, the results illustrate some of the cognitive structures 
proposed in chapter 9. There are terms that belong primarily in two 
of the three schematic notions or frames underlying [EXPLORE]: 777 
and 72V belong in [SELF MOTION], while 787 belongs in [PERCEP- 
TION ACTIVE].’” Furthermore, [COGITATION] is presupposed by terms 
such as ÙT and ft8. The combination of PN and YT expresses the 
metaphoric extensions of complex [EXPLORE] events, namely, [INVEs- 
TIGATE]—> [UNDERSTANDING] and [EXAMINE PERSON]—> [KNOWLEDGE 
PERSONAL]. ” 


11 Where a word is grammatically parallel with a 1)N instance, but clearly has lit- 
tle semantic overlap, I have not included it (e.g., 797 “overthrow,” 2 Sam 10:3 = 1 
Chr 19:3). On compatibility and incompatibility, see ch. 2 §2. 

12 Of course, elsewhere 187 evokes a passive perception frame—in FrameNet, 
[PERCEPTION EXPERIENCE]. 

3 On these frames and structures, see ch. 9 §2.1, especially figs. 9.6 and 9.7. 


Table 10.1 Lxx translations of 9PM occurrences 


Heb. ıxx lexeme 


Meaning 


References 


search out” 


TPM e&tyvialw “explore, trace, track out, Judg 18:2 (x2); Job 
search out” 5:27; 13:9; 29:16 
étalw “visit, try, afflict, test” Jer 17:10; Lam 
3:40; Job 32:11? 
SoKipacw “assay, test, prove” Ps 139[138]:1, 23 
spevvaw “search” Deut 13:15; 2 Sam 
10:3 
EKINTEw “seek (out), search, weigh” Ps 44:22 [43:22]; 
Ezek 39:14 
eEtyvevw “fathom, track out, examine” Job 28:27 
ixvevwo “track out, seek after” Prov 23:30 
(= apn? Na “go to search”) 
éEepevvdw “search out, examine, investi- 1 Chr 19:3 
gate” 
Kataytvwoxw “disapprove” or “condemn”? Prov 28:11° 
Avakplvw “examine closely, interrogate” 1 Sam 20:12 
EAEYXOHAL (< éA€yyw) “put to shame,” Prov 18:17 
“reprove,” or “cross-examine 
(for purpose of) reproving” (cf. 
Liddell-Scott; Lxx uses passive 
for active Hebrew) 
éEaxpiBacouct “examine accurately” Job 28:3° 
PM éxheinw “cease, end” 2 Chr 4:18 
eiul Téppa “be (no) limit” 1 Kgs 7:47[32] 
eixaCopat (< eixaCw) “be guessed, conjec- Jer 46:23 [26:23] 
tured” 
PN  èğiyviáčw “explore, trace, track out, Eccl 12:9 (cf. pn, 


PN) 


Table 10.1 (continued) 


Heb. Lxx lexeme Meaning References 
Ten avettxviaotog “unsearchable, inscrutible” Job 5:9; 9:10; 
(= 3RD 82/PX) 34:2424 


ixvog “track, footstep, route” Job 11:7; 38:16 
EEixvidLo “explore, trace, track out, Job 8:8° (cf. Ip, 
search out” PN) 
avetéeyktog “unable to be cross-examined Prov 25:3 
or criticised”! 
eevpectc “discovery, finding out, search- Isa 40:28 
ing out” 
TEP AG “limit, boundary” Ps 145[144]:3 (cf. 
RT) 
AnEpavrog “boundless, countless, infinite” Job 36:267% 
(= RIND) 
eEetaopdoc “close examination” Judg 5:16 


Ps 95[94]:4 (cf. 
en) 


Jpn Tlépac “limit, boundary” 


Source: LXX data taken from Tov and Polak 1987. 

“The text is not witnessed in the Old Greek, and is marked in Origen’s Hexapla as 
an addition by Theodotion (cf. Tov and Polak 2005, $9.G). 

bAquila and Theodotion have é&ixvidioet (€tyvicCw) (Thomas 1937, 403). 

“eEakpipacopat, ‘to find out accurately, is a Lxx neologism, apparently first 
coined by the translator of Numbers (23:10), and a derivative of the stem axpiB-, 
which belongs to the typically philosophical and scientific register of the Classical 
Greek vocabulary, e.g., Plato, Aristotle, Hippocrates” (Muraoka 2003, 95). 

‘The Lxx diverges from the mT in Job 34:24, and there is no simple textual solu- 
tion. Nevertheless, the identification of Ian" N5 with ave£ıyviaota (Muraoka 2003, 
95; compare IN PX in Job 5:9 and 9:10) is far more likely than identification of An 
with äpıduög (Tov and Polak 1987). 

‘The ıxx differs slightly from the MT, but the correspondence seems clear enough. 

‘Lust, Eynikel, and Hauspie 1992 has “incapable of disproof or criticism,” which 
gives it a rather aggressive flavour; cf. Liddell-Scott, s.v. ave&eAeyKtog “unquestioned, 
impossible to be questioned or refuted,” s.v. ¢&ehéyyw II. “to search out, put to the 
proof,” and s.v. &XeyKtıkög “fond of cross-questioning or examining.” 

8So Tov and Polak 1987, contra Muraoka 2003, 95, who identifies PINY with od 
yvwoóueða “we shall not know”; however, the structure of the Lxx exactly mirrors 
that of the MT, and the correlation is unambiguous. 
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Table 10.2 Compatible and incompatible terms parallel to 12M in the HB 


Term Compatibility Incompatibility 


gal"2M YT “know” (Jer 17:9-10; Ps 44:22[21]; 139:1, mon hi. 
23; Job 5:27), 937 pi. “spy out” (Judg 18:2; 2 “hide” 
Sam 10:3 = 1 Chr 19:3), {Ma “test” (Ps 139:23; (Prov 25:2) 
Jer 17:10), WON “search, examine” (Lam 3:40), 
WT “inquire about” (Deut 13:15[14]), NW 
“ask” (Deut 13:15[14]), 929 “pass through” 
(Ezek 39:14), qa “go” (Judg 18:2), NNT “see” 
(Ps 139:23-24) 


pi. nM NR pi. “weigh, evaluate” (Eccl 12:9) 
ni. PMI TWA? ni. (< TTI) “be measured” (Jer 31:37) 


qn 750/ “number” (Job 5:9; 9:10), M720 “ex- 
tremity” (Job 11:7), YT? “know” (Job 36:26), 
724 “source (of the sea)” (Job 38:16), nnbyn 
“secret” (Job 11:6-7) 


apn nipvin “peak 
(of mountain)” 
(Ps 95:4) 


Other terms in the list demonstrate some of the other concepts 
which may be used alongside IP to express abstract ideas. In Jere- 
miah 17:10 and Psalm 139:23, 172M and (MA both describe aspects of 
an activity undertaken by God/yxwu, but 14 uses the source do- 
main of testing metals. OND and WT in Deuteronomy 13:15[14] 
specify the means for ‘ “investigating” apn) a report. 

On the other hand, some of the terms do not readily fit into our 
general cognitive model, such as 723, nnyyn, niavin, mban, 297, 
and 7/’—and the last four of these suggest that we need to consider 
the role that EXTENT has in the senses of PN terms. 

This analysis of parallel terms has two functions. First, it prompts 
questions about the potential range of senses of the IPN terms. Sec- 
ond, it provides a starting list of terms that potentially belong in the 
same semantic fields or frames as IP. This is only a start, of course, 
and identifying semantically related LUs requires a broader examina- 
tion of the HB. We will return to some of these issues in the subse- 
quent sections. 
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1.4. “Search out” and ambiguous categorisations 


Before we turn to detailed exegesis, I wish to comment on the rather 
uncommon English compound Verb search out, which appears as a 
gloss for IP in many ETs, lexica, and commentaries. What precisely 
does search out mean? In fact, it is ambiguous: it can mean either 
“search for and locate (something)” or “search (an area) thoroughly,” 
as in examples (la) and (1b), respectively.'* 


(1) a. We were very reluctant to search out someone new." 
b. Wed paddle around and after awhile we'd searched out the whole 
bay and decided to take the board over and get it in some surf.'* 


The force of the particle out is, I suggest, either resultative or inten- 
sive in the first use (“search for and find, search for diligently”), and 
completive in the second (“search completely, thoroughly”).'” It must 
be noted that the two constructions, search out SOUGHT ENTITY and 
search out AREA, are semantic incompatibles, and belong respectively 
with [SEEK] and [sEaRcH].’® 

In discussions of PN, there is variation in the intended meaning 
of search out. For instance, both James Crenshaw (1998, 117) and 
Matitiahu Tsevat (TDOT V.149) use search(ing) out as a translation 
gloss for “PN in Proverbs 25:2, but Crenshaw clearly means “seek out 


14 The English speakers I consulted confirmed this—though some found it diffi- 
cult to identify a meaning. There may even be dialectical differences. Of the English 
dictionaries I consulted, the most helpful for search out were the The New Penguin 
English Dictionary (Allen 2000) and the monumental OED. Penguin defines search 
out as “to uncover, find, or ascertain (something) by investigation or searching’— 
that is, a resultative [SEEK] sense. The OED’s first two major sense groups for search 
correspond to my [SEARCH] and [sEEK], respectively, and search out appears in both 
groups. In the first group, search [out] has the sense “To investigate, make oneself 
thoroughly acquainted with; to examine rigorously,” etc. (I.5a). In the second group, 
search [out] has the senses “To look for or seek diligently, to try to find” (II.11a) and 
“To seek to discover” (II.11b). The third group of senses pertains to absolute and 
intransitive uses; and here it is noted that the difference between the first two groups 
“vanishes when the vb. is used absol.” 

Sheri Jones, testimonial for Project Phoenix Media Productions, http://www 
._projectphoenix.com/testimonials.asp. 

16 Susan Melanie Berry, Terri Craft, C. R. Stecyk, and Scott Starr, interview with 
James O’Mahoney, Juice Magazine 57, 2004, http://www.juicemagazine.com/ 
jamesomahoney.html. 

7 Compare, for instance, eat up, drink up, and gobble up, which are similarly 
completive (Cook 1996, 464 n. 9). 

18 On semantic incompatibility, see ch. 2 §2.5. 
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(hidden things)” and Tsevat “search completely (legal cases).” At least 
with these two examples the meaning is clear; often, there is no indi- 
cation whatsoever of the sense intended. In a semantic analysis, this 
obscures precisely what is required: a description of what differenti- 
ates the senses from one another.” 


2. Positive instances: Exegetical notes 


In this and the following two sections, I will comment on some of the 
exegetical issues relevant to both semantic and syntactic analysis of 
apn instances. The negated instances ($$3-4) require special 
consideration, for which reason they have been separated from the 
positive. These comments are verse-by-verse groundwork; in $6 they 
will be drawn together to analyse the cognitive and frame-semantic 
structure of 1pNn terms. 


2.1. Deuteronomy 13:15[14] 


In Deuteronomy 13:15[14], the Adverb 10°F “well” is best taken as 
modifying each Verb in the list of actions, though Andersen-Forbes 
only subordinates it to DONY. I have treated it as describing the Ex- 
TENT to which each activity should be conducted. 

Semantically, the closest parallel to the use of 2M in Deuteronomy 
13:15 is Proverbs 25:2, where the glory of kings is 127 IP “to inves- 
tigate a matter.” In both cases, the matter in question is construed as 
an AREA to be explored and thus known. 


2.2. Judges 5:16 


As Andersen-Forbes rightly suggests, 137pm DT} is not an Exis- 
tence Clause (contra most ETs), for which the Adjective should fol- 
low its Head, but rather a Nonverbal Classifying Clause: “the search- 
ings of heart [were] great.” The constituent order in such a Clause is 
Predicate-Subject (Andersen 1970; IBHS §8.4). 


1% Van Hecke (2003c, 130-31) also notes the search out problem. Of course, this 
problem of ambiguous categorisation may occur without the use of search out, simply 
through imprecise or inconsistent description. For instance, in NIDOTTE (11.252) we 
read that the qal 1pm is used like WaN “to signify searching for or probing an object 
or person (e.g., 1 Sam 20:12).” The implication, in the context, is that this is one sense 
described in two ways; but they mean quite different things. 
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The BHS apparatus, with the support of a few Hebrew mss and the 
Syriac, suggests harmonising the ends of Judges 5:15 with verse 16, so 
that both describe apn “searchings of heart.” The poetic structure 
in the MT, however, is very subtle, and in my view “pN in verse 15 is 
more likely the result of erroneous harmonisation or assimilation. In 
the list of tribes (vv. 14-18), the first few tribes are commended for 
their willing participation in the battle. Reuben is the first of the ex- 
ceptions. The introduction ppn Di 12189 11997 “among the 
clans of Reuben great were the resolves of heart” presents Reuben as a 
staunch and brave clan, seemingly as the preceding tribes. Verse 16 
then turns this into an indictment, with the accusing question, “Why 
did you sit among the sheepfolds listening to the playing of pipes for 
the flocks?” The conclusion about “searchings of heart” reverses the 
original appraisal with a wordplay. A possible interpretation, then, is 
that despite appearances or reputation of bravery, Reuben’s courage 
failed at the crucial moment. 


2.3. Judges 18:2 


Of all the ‘physical’ or non-figurative instances of IPN, Judges 18:2 is 
the most difficult for deciding whether there is a SOUGHT ENTITY— 
that is, for deciding between [EXPLORE] and [SEARCH]. Verse 1 tells 
us that the tribe of Dan “was seeking for itself (o-wpan) an inheri- 
tance for dwelling [in].” This context for the exploring of “the land” 
seems to suggest [SEARCH]—though the SOUGHT ENTITY is at best 
non-specific. Conversely, the instruction to the Danite representatives 
is simply ANA PINY 9377 “to spy out the land and to har it”; 
the close parallel with 537 is more suited to [EXPLORE]. The same 
combination, though in the reverse order, is used in 2 Samuel 10:3 (= 
2 Chronicles 4:18) with an extra step: “and to overthrow it [i.e., the 
city].” Indeed, when they come across Laish, this turns out to be pre- 
cisely the Danites’ purpose in Judges 18: “to enter, to take possession 
of the land” (PININ NWI? N). The purpose of “spying” and 
“exploring” the land in v. 2 is probably more complex than simply 
finding a particular place; it is to prepare for a conquest. [EXPLORE] is 
slightly preferable.” 


2° Contra Van Hecke (2003c, 155), who argues for a [SEARCH] sense. I do, how- 
ever, agree with his [SEARCH] analysis of Ezekiel 39:14. 
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2.4. Jeremiah 17:10 


The syntax of this verse involves two complexities. First, while the 
ETs use English Finite Verbs for 17M and 7M, they are BH Partici- 
ples. Indeed, if the first compound Noun Phrase (Mm 738 “I yHwH”) 
is taken as the answer to the question at the end of v. 9 (39T N 
“Who can understand [the heart]?”), then the rest of the sentence 
merely expands on this initial identification: “I vHwH, searching the 
heart, testing the mind.” I have therefore marked 29 pn as a Transi- 
tive Participle Predication; this construction as a whole modifies the 
topic MI? 738.7! 

Second, the °-marked Infinitive Predication rota werd nn} “to 
give to each according to his ways” is introduced with the conjunc- 
tion 1 “and.”” Both Gesenius (GKC $154 n. 1) and BDB (s.v. 1 1b) 
consider the Yan ‘explicative waw, roughly like German und zwar or 
English and that. For example, XY Nb NIRI AAN] nwnn IR x57 
in Isaiah 57:11 translates, “Am I not being silent, and that from long 
ago, and (so) you do not fear me?” 

In this case, such an interpretation allows reading the 5-Clause as 
subordinated to the previous statement(s). Thus, along with Ander- 
sen-Forbes and the ETs, I treat VITTI WNI nN? as modifying both 
Participle Predications (39 pn and niba na); semantically, it 
expresses the purpose of the “exploring” and ‘ ‘testing.” 


2.5. Jeremiah 31:37 


Most commentators and ETs translate the nip‘al PHY as “be ex- 
plored” or “be searched out” (presumably meaning “be explored 
completely”) in Jeremiah 31:37.% Lundbom (2004) translates “ex- 
plored to the depths,” and McKane (1996) “plumbed,” though with- 
out comment. Whereas most translations treat nen as an Adjective 
modifying PIN T0iN—hence, “the foundations of the earth below’ — 


?! Note that this is a different construction from naar] Dor 1a8 PN NIN in Job 
28:3, despite the apparent structural similarity (NP Participle NP). I have marked the 
construction in Job 28:3 as a Transitive Verb Clause. This difference is indicated by 
the Andersen-Forbes classifications of the two Participles: “pure verb participle” for 
pin in Job 28:3, and “noun-verb participle” for PN in Jeremiah 17:10 (see “Parti- 
ciples” in Andersen and Forbes 2006, $II.2). 

2 PITTI is the qere reading; the ketib has 1277 “according to his way.” 

23 SÒ, ESV, NASB, NET, NRSV, NIV; Thompson 1980; Carroll 1986; Holladay 1989; 
Brueggemann 1991; Matties and Patterson 1997. 
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the translations of Lundbom and McKane seem to take it as a clausal 
Adverb: “the foundations of the earth can be explored downward.” I 
have followed the former, majority interpretation. 


2.6. Ezekiel 39:14 


The phrase WWTP NVI APA “from the end of seven months” is 
difficult. Assuming (with the mr) that it modifies pM “they will 
search,” the obvious interpretation is that it specifies the time of com- 
mencing the search. However, this seems to clash with v. 12, which 
says that the “house of Israel” will be burying bodies WIN NYAW 
“for seven months.”” The NET attempts to solve this difficulty by in- 
terpreting DWT TWI APN in v. 14 as “for seven full months.” 

The much simpler solution, however, is to see that there are actu- 
ally two stages to the burying/cleansing operation. There will be so 
many dead bodies that, for the first seven months, the burial opera- 
tion will be carried out by the entire “house of Israel” (v. 12), “all the 
people of the land” (P87 09-59, v. 13). In addition, they will set 
apart special search parties to look for and bury any that were 
missed—“those that remain on the surface of the land” ( DINAN’ 
PUN 15° 5y, v. 14). Even a human bone lying in some remote place 
must be buried (v. 15), such is the importance of cleansing (IND) the 
land.” This more careful second stage of “searching” begins only after 
the general seven-month clean-up is finished. 

The occurrence of 9PM in Ezekiel 39:14 is noteworthy in that nei- 
ther an AREA nor a SOUGHT ENTITY is specified. However, both are 
easily retrieved from the first half of the verse; it belongs in [SEARCH], 
therefore, with both these FEs omitted by DNI. 


2.7. Psalm 44:22[21] 


Psalm 44:22[21] belongs in the sphere of God’s personal examination 
of people. Most ETs translate NXT"IPM’ as “have discovered this,” 
“have found this out,” or similar, but these do not seem to fit with 
[EXAMINE PERSON]. Is such a translation correct, and if so, what 
justifies it? 


*4 Cf. the Andersen-Forbes analysis. 
5 This is rightly identified as a “time interval” constituent by Andersen-Forbes. 
?° The need to cleanse the land is mentioned three times in vv. 12-16. 
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Consider first the question of an AREA and/or SOUGHT ENTITY. In 
context, the verse is shown in (2). 


(2) 7989 1093 WIN DON DV UNIV DR 


7 nindyn DT RIT NNR pbs xa 
“If we had forgotten the name of our God or spread out our hands to a 


different god, would not God search [or discover] this? For he knows 
the secrets of the heart.” (Ps 44:21-22[20-21]) 


The Feminine Demonstrative Pronoun NNT “this” functions here to 
refer to the action of forgetting “the name of our God” or worship- 
ping a strange god (v. 21[20]).” If we wanted to insist that 1pn al- 
ways profiles a (possibly figurative) AREA, we might argue that the 
action of v. 21[20] (and thus nxt also) is here viewed as a sphere that 
God “investigates” and comes to know.” This is highly unlikely given 
the supporting statement that God knows “the secrets of the heart” 
(35 ninoyn). maby connotes something that has been hidden, or 
that is hidden or secret.” Thus, in v. 22b[21b], the “heart” is repre- 
sented as a container in which thoughts and attitudes are concealed. 
The logic is that if God knows the 29 ninbyn, it would be impossible 
to keep hidden from him the idolatrous attitude and behaviour de- 
scribed in v. 21[20]. The sense of v. 22a[21a], then, is that God, in his 
searching examination of his people, would have found this apostasy. 

Thus, the Object NXT of the IPN Transitive Clause corresponds 
not to an AREA searched, but to a SOUGHT ENTITY—or rather, to the 
SOUGHT ATTRIBUTE in [EXAMINE PERSON].” The implicit AREA is the 


” Waltke and O’Connor label nt used in this way as a “neutrum pronoun,” 
which refers to “an action or circumstance vaguely defined” (IBHS $17.4.3b). 

°8 So SDBH, s.v. PN (1c), where Job 34:24 and Psalm 44:22[21] are both glossed 
“to investigate (a matter in order to find out whether it is true; said of God).” Similarly, 
Alonso Schékel’s lexicon (1994) glosses this “(un asunto) averiguar, indagar” ([a mat- 
ter] to inquire into, to investigate). 

® Compare the Verb DY “be concealed” (nip al), “conceal” (hip ‘il), “hide one- 
self” (hitpa él). 

3 The ıxx’s use of éx(ntéw here supports this point. éx(ntéw is used most fre- 
quently to translate DIT “seek, demand, inquire of” (73 times), Wp1 “seek, require” 
(22 times), 121 “watch over, observe, keep” (10 times, all in Psalms). Thus, éx(ntéw 
consistently profiles a SOUGHT ENTITY of some kind. The only other time éx(ntéw 
translates a 1PM term is in Ezekiel 39:14, where neither the AREA nor the SOUGHT 
ENTITY is instantiated, though both are contextually salient. (The statistical data is 
according to the CATSS/Tov Hebrew-Greek parallel alignment module [Tov and 
Polak 1987] in BibleWorks 7.0, taking into account differences between the MT and 
the Lxx Vorlage at Amos 9:12 and Deut 12:30.) 
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speaker and the community (“we”), in the context of God’s moral 
examination of his people. Most importantly, this is a resultative use 
of 7pn: the Verb is construed perfectively (i.e., the entire process is 
on view, rather than its internal structure),*! and it includes in its 
profile the successful result of the search. In all this, it parallels the use 
of WAN we saw in (37c) on page 232: once again, a perfective con- 
strual along with a heightened salience for the souGHT ENTITY yields 
the sense “search and find,” or “discover by searching.” 

As I noted in chapter 9 $1.3, it is not immediately clear whether 
[EXAMINE PERSON]>[LOCATE] or [EXAMINE PERSON]—>[BECOME 
AWARE OF] better describes the complex resultative process, though I 
suggest the latter is preferable. One difficulty is that the souGHT 
ATTRIBUTE is not actually expressed. I stated above that NNT corre- 
sponds to the SOUGHT ATTRIBUTE, but it does not express it. The 
SOUGHT ATTRIBUTE in [EXAMINE PERSON] here is non-specific: God’s 
moral search of the human heart aims to ascertain whether any in- 
stances of sin (or perhaps, in this context, of apostasy) are present. 
NNT itself refers to a specific, though hypothetical, situation described 
in the previous verse. The best analysis is that NXT belongs primarily 
in [BECOME AWARE OF]: it expresses the PHENOMENON of which the 
COGNISER becomes aware in an event of discovery. 

The phrase N81"7pN? therefore produces a fascinating blend of the 
two frames. The specificity of NNT even suggests a metonymic shift of 
the temporal profile of 172M, rather than merely an extension, so that 
the focal point is the discovery event (i.e., “find by searching”). 

Deciding on the most appropriate frame is not easy. I have placed 
it in [BECOME AWARE OF], with a link to [EXAMINE PERSON];* this, or 


31 Note that yigtöl in BH does not always signify imperfective aspect. The label 
‘non-perfective’ merely indicates a contrast with perfective gätal: unlike the latter, 
yigtöl does not signify perfective aspect. For instance, according to Waltke and 
O’Connor “it is time reference that dictates whether the non-perfective conjugation 
signifies imperfective aspect (as with past or present time) or not (as with future 
time)” (IBHS $20.2h). However, the yigtöl is also the most common way of expressing 
irreal mood (IBHS $31.4b). Here, the negated rhetorical question (8573) and the yigtöl 
together indicate the irreal mood; and the context indicates a perfective construal of 
the Verb. 

32 Cf. ch. 9 §3. 

* In fact, since any of the metaphoric extensions of [SEARCH] could potentially be 
used in a resultative [BECOME AWARE OF] sense, I the have put an Evokes link from 
the LU [BECOME AWARE OF].PN to [SEARCH], and a more specific Evokes link from 
the Psalm 44:22[21] annotation to [EXAMINE PERSON]. 
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a complex event frame subsuming both frames, is preferable to [Ex- 
AMINE PERSON] alone. At any rate, “discover,” “search out,” “find 
out,” and even “work out” are all acceptable English translations. 


2.8. Psalm 95:4 


Psalm 95:4 is the sole occurrence of the Noun IP in the MT, and its 
meaning is not certain. Dahood’s suggestion is the most likely: he 
translates PIRIPNN as “the recesses of the nether world,” and sug- 
gests that Ian “probably denotes a region yet to be explored” (Da- 
hood 1968, 352-53). pm belongs together with the sense of 12 
found in Job 11:7 and 38:16. In each case, the translation “depths” has 
been suggested by some translations and lexica—a translation which 
stems from the suggested ‘basic’ or original meaning “be deep” for 
pn, which in turn can apparently be traced back to S. P. Chajes’s 
exegesis of the Psalms in light of Job 38:16.** The basis for this mean- 
ing for IPNA/IPN in these three verses thus rests on the parallels; and 
while “depths” is possible in each case, the parallelism is by no means 
compelling evidence.” Moreover, the meaning “depths” is not 
reflected in the Versions of any of these verses; for instance, the Lxx 
uses rtepag “end, boundary” in Psalm 95:4 and ixvog “footprint, trace” 
in Job 11:7 and 38:16, while the Targum in each case has Wawa 
“searching,” presumably meaning “place to be searched.” I will take 
Dahood’s more conservative route, which assumes a link between the 
more common senses of 172M and the less common senses in these 
instances. In my database, this is expressed by an Evokes relation 
from the LUs to [EXPLORE]. 


2.9. Job 5:27 


I interpreted this above (page 215) as an [INVESTIGATE] use. In addi- 
tion, the qal Verb in the context denotes a completed process, as in 
“We have investigated this” (NET) or “We have examined this” (nıv). 


* This is according to Tsevat (TDOT V.148), who refers to Chajes’s 1913 Hebrew 
commentary on the Psalms. 

3 There is ultimately no convincing etymological explanation. On this, and 
Tsevat’s own somewhat doubtful suggested original meaning “divide,” see Aitken 
2003, 124-25, with whom I concur. HALOT refers to the “original” meaning “to be 
deep” in the main entry on 9PM, yet seems to waver on its relevance: the main glosses 
given for the three instances under consideration are “object of searching” pm) and 

“investigation” (PMN), but the specific translation for each instance uses “depth(s).” 
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S. R. Driver proposes a different interpretation, by which 9PM here 
means “arrived at as the result of meditating on our experience” 
(Driver and Gray 1921, 58). The FrameNet frame for such a sense is 
[COMING TO BELIEVE], which describes the formation of some belief, 
usually after a process of reasoning and based on evidence. If this is 
correct, the complex event evoked is [INVESTIGATE]>[COMING TO 
BELIEVE]. Moreover, this is not merely a resultative use of IP; it also 
requires a metonymic shift, so that the focal frame is [COMING TO 
BELIEVE]. This is much like the shift I suggested for Psalm 44:22[21] 
above, though there the complex event was [INVESTIGATE]> [BECOME 
AWARE OF].°° 

One might argue that Driver’s view receives support from the two 
He a deictic elements, NNT “this” and the suffixed Pronoun Ñ- 

t”—that is, that the truths laid out are construed collectively as a 
oe entity, discovered and added to the friends’ belief system.” 
However, it is equally possible that the truths are construed collec- 
tively as an area, which is comprehensively explored. Moreover, on 
Driver’s interpretation the following 8173 “it is true” is essentially 
redundant; on my interpretation it expresses the result of the investi- 
gation, namely, a claimed knowledge of the veracity of the Topic. 


2.10. Job 8:8 


1212 (followed by 9) is generally taken to mean here “ascertain, find 
out” (HALOT, Holladay 2000, s.v. 712), or—in light of a similar con- 
struction in Isaiah 51:13—“think on, consider” (NET; Dhorme 1967, 
116). Some recommend emending 7112 to 7712 “consider,” based on 
the Syriac. However, Dahood showed a parallelism in Ugaritic be- 
tween $7] and knn “to inquire, to ascertain” (Dahood 1965, 329; cf. 
Michel 1987, 186). I have retained the MT. 


3° In FrameNet, [BECOME AWARE OF] and [COMING TO BELIEVE] are quite similar, 
but the latter involves a more intentional process of reasoning. Moreover, the DIS- 
COVERER in [BECOME AWARE OF] is generally portrayed as a fairly passive or experi- 
ential participant in the event, whereas the COGNISER in [COMING TO BELIEVE] is an 
agent in the strongest sense—the purposeful initiator of the process of gaining knowl- 
edge. There is, however, considerable overlap between the frames, and in many cases 
an event of “discovery” may be portrayed in either an active or a passive/experiential 
way. Similarly, both frames may be evoked as the result of, or subsequent to, a proc- 
ess of investigation. 

37 Note that it is by no means unusual for a singular deictic, and particularly nNt, 
to refer to a multitude of ideas or events (e.g., Job 1:22; 2:10-11). 
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The Suffixed Pronoun D on DNJI “their fathers” moves the time 
reference back one generation earlier than piw 7 “the former gen- 
eration” in v. 8a. 

Waltke and O’Connor (JBHS §9.5.2b n. 20) present this verse as an 
illustration of the subjective vs. objective genitive ambiguity, asking 
whether it is “an investigation undertaken by their fathers’ (subjec- 
tive) or ‘an investigation about their fathers’ (objective).” In fact, it is 
almost universally taken in the subjective sense. However, the content 
of this past investigation is not yet specified: ”2 “for” at the start sig- 
nals the beginning of a supporting argument for the preceding asser- 
tions, but the content of the argument itself is delayed until verse 11. 
Before providing this, Bildad identifies it as the wisdom of the “for- 
mer generation” (iw 75[9]) and, moving back one generation 
further, of “their fathers” (DNiAR).” 

For our purposes, the most interesting question is which frames 
are evoked by this instance. As most interpreters recognise, 727) here 
profiles not simply the process of investigation, but more particularly 
the topic or content of that investigation. If we locate it in [INVESTI- 
GATE], then, the target 1727 expresses both the INVESTIGATION and 
TOPIC—i.e., “that which (they) investigated.” 

A better interpretation, however, takes this instance as both resul- 
tative and metonymic (ch. 9 $3.2), whereby 127 profiles the knowl- 
edge or understanding yielded by a (complete) investigation. On this 
verse, Dhorme (1967, 116) comments, “The exact meaning of 127 is 
investigation, study (5:9); here, the object and result of such study.” 
Similarly, Driver and Gray (1921, 50 [Part 2]) understand it as “con- 
crete, what has been sought out,” and Pope (1965, 66) as “the results 
of investigation and experience.” This interpretation is reflected in 
several ETs, such as “findings” (NET) or “what (they) have found” 
(nrsv)."' Clines’ translation “research” (1989, 206) is particularly at- 


38 Contra most ETs (e.g., ESV, NASB, NIV, NRSV), which translate iw] 77 and 
DNI as plural or generic terms (e.g., “past generations,” “the fathers”). 

3 Tf the result of the process is emphasised, we might translate it “that which (the 
fathers) came to understand.” 

4# Whybray is one of the few who, perhaps, does not give a metonymic reading 
here: “These are the sages or wise men of old who by their studies (héger, literally 
‘investigation’) established and caused to be accepted the principle of exact retribu- 
tion that Job (and so also the author) is questioning” (Whybray 1998, 59-60). 

4 Cf. NET n. 24 at Job 8:8: “The Hebrew has ‘the search of their fathers,’ but the 
word is probably intended to mean what that observation or search yielded (so 
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tractive, since the English Noun research allows a similar metonymic 
shift; for example, compare ongoing research with look up the relevant 
research. 

The key points to note are (1) that the focal area of the temporal 
profile of 172M is here neither the process of investigation nor the 
event of gaining understanding, but rather the subsequent ongoing 
state of knowledge, and (2) that the focal FEs are the cognitive con- 
tent understood by the preceding generations, along with the state of 
understanding. In terms of our frames and complex event patterns 
(fig. 9.7 on page 218), 172m here primarily evokes neither [INVESTI- 
GATE] nor [COME TO UNDERSTAND], but rather the stative [UNDER- 
STANDING] frame that follows both in the event sequence, with both 
the Topic and state of UNDERSTANDING profiled.” Of course, there is 
undoubtedly a strong link to the investigation that gave rise to this 
understanding; in my system, this is simply represented with an 
Evokes link from the LU to [INVESTIGATE]. 


2.11. Job 11:7; 38:16 


In Job 11:7 and 38:16, 172m displays a metonymic extension from its 
common sense to “something that requires exploration,” and thus 
“unknown regions, mysteries, secrets.”** According to S. R. Driver, 
“the word (PN) ‘means’ properly something to be searched out or 
explored: in 38:16 it is rendered ‘recesses’: and it denotes here the en- 
tire range of the divine nature.” He continues: “[The point of the 
question] is not whether, by a particular method, God’s nature can be 
read by man, but whether its vastness is by any method intelligible to 
him” (Driver and Gray 1921, 107). 

Moreover, it is apparent that the metaphoric mapping [Ex- 
PLORE]-->[INVESTIGATE] applies also to this extended sense, since in 
Job 38:16 the 172M is construed as a remote physical region in Dinn 

“the sea,” whereas in Job 11:7 it is used figuratively for the unknown 


« 


‘search’ is a metonymy of cause).” The SDBH entry has “= knowledge < gained as 
the result of study and investigation - experience, knowledge.” 

2 Typical terms in [UNDERSTANDING] include YT “know” and pa “understand,” 
along with the cognate Nouns NY and Aya. 

8 BDB has, for TDR apn, “what is to be explored in [nN], the whole range of 
his nature.” Michel’s suggestion that it refers to a locality or dwelling (Michel 1987, 
257), based on “the Heights of Heaven” and “the Depth(s) of Sheol” in v. 12, is also 
unlikely. See also my comments on Psalm 95:4 ($2.8). 
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or unknowable characteristics of mir. I have added an Evokes link 
to [EXAMINE PERSON] for this particular annotation. 


2.12. Job 28:3 


We observed above ($1.1) that the two uses of IP in Job 28 demon- 
strate the link between the prototypical physical/experiential sense 
and one of the most significant figurative senses: that of cognitive in- 
vestigation of some abstract topic. As is noted by several contributors 
to van Wolde 2003c, 12M thus makes a significant contribution to the 
comparison on which the whole chapter is based: the exploration of 
the earth to search for precious material, and the search for and ex- 
ploration of wisdom.“ 

Verses 3-4 are somewhat difficult structurally, as David Wolfers 
explains:*° 


The absence of proper parallel in certain verses of Hebrew poetry is, of 
course, no anomaly in itself; there are scores of verses in the Book of Job 
which have no trace of parallel. But when we have a poem of twenty- 
nine verses of which every other is a couplet and almost every other ex- 
hibits the simplest form of parallel, the anomaly becomes a real one, as if 
we were reading a rhymed poem and encountered a verse without 
rhyme. We should suspect a printing error, as we are entitled to do here. 
(Wolfers 1995, 495) 


Some therefore suggest reorganising the two tricola of verses 3-4 into 
three bicola (Pope 1965; Gordis 1978; Zerafa 1978; Wolfers 1995), 
though others are more cautious (Driver and Gray 1921; Dhorme 
1967; Habel 1985). Such a reorganisation would not greatly affect my 
analysis of IPN; the AREA explored would be 38 “stone” alone, and 
the second bicolon would begin with nya7¥1 Da “darkness and deep 
shadow.” Nevertheless, I have retained the MT versification, and 
marked ny29¥1 YƏR 7a “stone of deepest darkness” as the AREA.” 


“ The Targum of Job has wawa (or the variant wawa). The Comprehensive 
Aramaic Lexicon (Kaufman and Fitzmyer forthcoming) gives two senses for WiDW"5, 
which show the same metonymy as BH "pn: “search, investigation,” and “place to be 
searched, investigated.” The Lxx, however, has ixvog kvpíov “footstep/track of God.” 

® The Lxx differs greatly from the MT, largely for theological reasons (Zerafa 
1978, 133-36; Muraoka 2003). This does not undermine the integrity of the mr. 

4© Cf. also Zerafa 1978, 139-40. 

Y The Construct-Postconstruct structure can be interpreted in two ways: either 
nyx1 Dax describes the location of the 128 (as in most ETs and Andersen-Forbes; 
cf. NET n. 7 at Job 28:3), or it describes the 13X itself. I do not share the view of Gordis 
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S. R. Driver, if the consonantal text is to be accepted, interprets 
both DW (which he reads as a participle) and 11N as “describing, by a 
usage, rare and chiefly late in Biblical Hebrew. .., a fact liable to re- 
cur—here, viz., what happens in every mine that is opened” (Driver 
and Gray 1921, 191). He also maintains that DW, as a participle, can 
have an unexpressed (“indefinite”) subject.” 

ETs differ on the relationship of n"72n~529 “to every extremity” to 
pin. Some (HCsB, NET, NIV) treat mõnd syntactically as the 
Direct Object of 7P/N, and semantically as the AREA searched. ats 
nL DIN is then an adjunct, specifying the SOUGHT ENTITY. 
However, pm is nowhere else used with a 5 Phrase for the Direct 
Object and/or AREA, and it is more natural to read moon) as an 
expression of the EXTENT of the search (so, ESV, NASB, NRSV). 

Most ETs are either ambiguous (e.g., “searches out ... the ore,” 
ESV), or interpret J28 as a SOUGHT ENTITY (e.g., “searches . . . for ore,” 
NIV). In this latter reading, the AREA searched is unspecified, but pre- 
sumably it is implicitly “the earth” (PINI; cf. v. 5).”” While I agree 
that that there is a SOUGHT ENTITY here (i.e., 17M evokes [SEEK SCE- 
NARIO] rather than merely [ExPLORE]), it is more likely that 13X 
specifies the AREA, with the SOUGHT ENTITY left implicit. The valuable 
sought materials have already been indicated: 91792 “iron” and NWin} 

“copper” (v. 2), and perhaps also 303 “silver” and ant “gold” (v. 1). In 
verse 4, however, the focus has shifted to the places to which people 
go, rather than the precious items sought. Moreover, in verse 2, 999 

“soil” and JAX in parallel are depicted as the sources of 9173 and 
nwn; and in verse 6 we are told that “the rocks” of the earth (IAIN) 
are “the place of sapphire” (790° Dip). Thus, the 13X is seen in verse 
3 as the source of the precious materials, and thus the AREA searched. 

Finally, the HcsB follows Habel’s interpretation of 1PM here as 
“penetrating” or “probing” (Habel 1985, 396); but there is little to in- 
dicate this specialised sense. 


(1978, 305) and Wolfers (1995, 495-96) that nya bax 128 means “lava” here. The 
idea that nya7¥ might mean, or at least have a significant folk etymology, “shadow of 
death” is likely; cf. Thomas 1962; Sawyer 1972; Wolfers 1995, 499 n. 25; TWOT, s.v. 
5x; HALOT, s.v. NN. 

“48 Driver’s discussion of the difficulties with N17 should also be noted—though 
these are not solved by any simple emendation, and I will interpret the text as it is. 

2 mbon} is not the AREA searched, but the EXTENT to which it is searched. 
Including the AREA would require a phrase such as pax maN-4 (cf. other Con- 
struct-Postconstruct expressions with mon: Job 11:7; 26:10; Ps 139: 22; Neh 3:21). 
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2.13. Job 28:27 


The four Verbs in Job 28:27, especially the second and third, have 
been the subject of much discussion and speculation. The difficulties 
are mainly interpretive ones; for instance, the pi él of 19D most often 
means either “count” or “tell, declare,” neither of which seems en- 
tirely suitable.” An attractive solution for 7790” here is “and he ap- 
praised/evaluated it,” an extension of the idea of ‘ ‘counting” (Pope 
1965; Dhorme 1967; NIV; ESV; HcsB). Nevertheless, “declared” is not 
as inappropriate as some commentators suggest (contra Harris 1983, 
419): even if the intended recipient of this declaration could not sen- 
sibly be humanity, there is no reason why it need be humanity, par- 
ticularly given the heavenly assembly that appears in the early narra- 
tive section of Job (1:6, 2:1).°' 

Some commentators also find NPIN “he established it” difficult to 
fit into the context, and recommend the alternative 72727 “he dis- 
cerned it,” which has very little manuscript support.” 

However, the text is well able to be interpreted as it stands, as S. R. 
Driver showed: wisdom in Job 28:27 is 


a concrete object, or, as we should say, an idea of wonderful complexity, 
which, at the Creation (v. 26), God “saw,” “recounted,” or surveyed in 
all its parts, “established,” or set up, as though it were a model, 
“searched out,” or thoroughly explored, and finally realized in the uni- 
verse of created things. (Driver 1908, 81, cited in Driver and Gray 1921, 
243) 


°° Scott Harris summarises the perceived difficulties well: “For one, the second 
verb way’sapp’räh cannot mean that God ‘declared it’ (wisdom) to man as the Piel 
form suggests. As R. Gordis notes, ‘it is precisely the unavailability of Wisdom to man 
that is the theme of the poem’ [Gordis 1978, 311]. To change way*sapp‘rah to a Qal 
form meaning ‘to count,’ ‘to number’ does not help. It is difficult to understand what 
it means for God to count or to number wisdom when by definition this wisdom is 
monotypic” (Harris 1983, 419). 

>! In fact, contra the quote from Gordis in the previous footnote, this poem does 
not set out to show “the unavailability of Wisdom to man.” On the contrary, “wis- 
dom,” or at least the most significant aspect of the limited type of wisdom which is 
appropriate to people, is precisely what God reveals to humanity in verse 28. What 
the poem sets out to show is the inability of people to gain access to wisdom through 
their own striving and cleverness; it can only be gained by humbly accepting God’s 
revelation—a theme which is entirely in accord with the idea that God “declared” 
wisdom to humanity in verse 27. 

52 Zerafa (1978, 152-53) maintains that the Lxx is responsible for AY—a word 
with an “operative connotation” that does not fit the “cognitive activity” of the other 
Verbs. 
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As we saw in $1.1, given the nature of nAIN “wisdom” and the im- 
agery of vv. 20-27, verse 27 blends the notions of physical and mental 
exploration. In my annotation, I have included PN here in [INvEsTI- 
GATE], but the annotation is linked also to [EXPLORE] via an Evokes 
relation. Moreover, as is implied in the quote from Driver (“thor- 
oughly explored”), 727 here has a completive sense.” 


2.14. Job 32:11 


When Elihu complains that he has listened in vain while his elders 
“searched (for) words” (pon Mpno WwW, Job 32:11), does he mean 
that they were searching for the right words in some abstract AREA, 
such as their minds? ETs tend toward this interpretation. The alterna- 
tive, which finds support in the Lxx, is that (according to Elihu) they 
were merely exploring words, mouthing platitudes in long speeches 
with no real aim or insight. This would have greater ironic impact, 
and perhaps fits the situation better: the three friends have hardly 
been searching for words to speak!** There has been no shortage of 
utterances; but, according to Elihu, the speeches thus far have con- 
tained no “understanding” (111M) whatsoever. 


2.15. Proverbs 23:30 


A number of the occurrences of 1M in Proverbs are difficult to ana- 
lyse semantically, for the simple reason that proverbs are often inten- 
tionally thought-provoking; and one of the ways to make a maxim 
thought-provoking is to leave it semantically underspecified or am- 
biguous. Moreover, proverbs often have minimal context.” 

Though some translations render TONN 7PM? DNI in Proverbs 
23:30 as “those who go looking for mixed wine” (HCsB; NET; BDB), it 


5 Whybray (1998, 124) explains "pn in both Job 28:27 and Jer 17:10 as meaning 
“to have a complete knowledge of something.” This may be an implication of the fact 
that it is God/yHwu who is the investigator in each case, but it is not necessarily the 
sense of the word itself. 

5t In the more common interpretation the idea that they were searching for words 
of a certain kind—words that were true, or helpful, or convincing—must be implicit. 

5 We must be somewhat cautious with using the Lxx to assist us in Proverbs. 
Barr notes that the Lxx translator of Proverbs “was, at least in a certain sense, a 
somewhat free translator: he was capable at times of producing as a rendering an 
attractive Hellensitic-Jewish sentiment, which nevertheless had only limited contact 
with the exact wording of the Hebrew” (Barr 1975, 158). 
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is better understood figuratively, with a substance-for-property me- 
tonymy: “those who explore (the taste of) mixed wine” (ESV; NASB; 
NIV; NRSV; HALOT; TDOT; Zorell 1984). This develops the idea of 
“those who linger over wine” (amy DNA) in verse 30a. If 
“search for” were the sense, we would expect the reverse order for the 
progression of ideas, as in, “those who search for..., who linger 
over. 


2.16. Proverbs 25:2 


Glendon Bryce (1972) convincingly demonstrated that Proverbs 
25:2-27 is a self-contained “book” of proverbs, whose themes are, 
first, the relation between the king and his subjects (vv. 6-15), and 
second, the wicked (vv. 16-26). These themes are introduced in 
verses 2-3 and verses 4-5, respectively; and verse 27, however it is to 
be read, picks up key terms related to each theme (cf. v. 2, v. 16).*° 

Within this little “book,” IP terms appear in each of the first two 
verses and in the final verse.” Verses 2 and 3 describe the fundamen- 
tally asymmetrical nature of the relationship between van and their 
subjects: kings, in governing their subjects, have the ‘ ‘glory” or hon- 
our (7115) of “investigating a matter” (27 PN); on the other hand, 
the hearts of kings are beyond investigation (Pm PN) by those under 
their authority. 

ETs are, once again, unhelpful in translating 127 PN somewhat 
ambiguously as “to search out a matter” (NASB, NET, NIV, ESV, NRSV). 
The HcsB’s “to investigate a matter” is more precise, and rightly 
identifies [INVESTIGATE] as the appropriate frame, rather than, for 
instance, [SEEK] or [SEEK TO KNOW]. 127 is thus the TOPIC investi- 
gated. Tsevat (TDOT V.149) probably interprets 127 too specifically, 
as “legal cases”; but these are no doubt included. 

The contrast between the two cola is therefore far more nuanced 
than a simple opposition.” This is not surprising: there are significant 
parallels between God and the king in their governing roles, but their 
“glories” are of different orders. 


5 Cf. also Van Leeuwen 1986, 112. 
V. 3 is a negated occurrence, and so will be treated in the following sections. 
58 Contra Crenshaw 1998, 47, 117. 
A strict opposition would require a different Verb in the second colon, such as 
793 “uncover, reveal.” 
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2.17. Proverbs 25:27 


Proverbs 25:27 is one of the most difficult IP verses to interpret, 
and many commentators feel compelled to emend the text in some 
way. There are, moreover, significant differences between the mT and 
the Versions. BHS, for instance, declares the second colon cor- 
rupted, and proposes two alternatives. As Van Leeuwen (1986, 107) 
notes, Bryce’s discovery of the relationship between verses 2 and 27b 
was a major step towards deciphering the latter; but the task is still by 
no means simple. 

There are three main difficulties with verse 27b in the MT. First, 
should 0715 “their glory” be repointed to the plural substantive D722 
“difficult things’—a pointing supported by the Lxx’s Aöyovg 
Evöögovg “glorious things”?” 

Second, if we keep the mr D743, what is the antecedent of the 
3MPL suffixed Pronoun “their”? Is it DDN and Dn in verse 2, 
which is a large gap, notwithstanding the inclusio; or is there in fact 
no antecedent, with the implication that the investigators’ own glory 
is intended (so, most ETs)? 

Lastly—and most importantly—does the negative N5 in the first 
colon implicitly carry over to the second, modifying 7123, so that the 
Predicate of the second colon should be rendered “is no glory”? The 
‘double-duty’ negative is well recognised in BH, and the vast majority 
of modern translations treat Proverbs 25:27 as an instance. However, 
there are two factors weighing against it in this case. First, in all the 
instances of a double-duty negative listed in GKC §152z, the negative 
is Clause-initial, or follows only a Clause-level modifier like ’D or 4X. 
Proverbs 25:27 would be unique, in that N9 modifies the Predicate 
310, which follows the Subject (as does Tj23 in the second colon). 
Second, as Bryce observed, in verses 2-26 every statement is 
“qualified by what follows .... The positive statements are qualified 
by negative ones, and vice-versa” (Bryce 1972, 152-53). We are there- 


60 See Van Leeuwen 1986 for a detailed account of these differences. Note that the 
LXx’s tinäv “to honour” is a misreading of npm as npm (hi. of 1p”)—a misreading 
corrected in the Peshitta and the Targum (cf. Van Leeuwen 1986, 106-8). 

61 The pointing 0722 “glorious things” is very unlikely. Nevertheless, Van Leeu- 
wen argues that the xx, in translating 0733 with Adyouc évddEous, consciously re- 
verses “difficulties” to “glories” in an attempt to deal with “what is in Hebrew a pun- 
ning ambiguity (glory/difficulty)” (Van Leeuwen 1986, 113). This is entirely plausible, 
given the link—especially in the Lxx—between verses 2 and 27. 
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fore led to expect the same pattern in verse 27, so that the entire 
“book” ends with a positive colon.” 

Weighing all these considerations, I lean towards Bryce’s solution, 
reading 0712, and with a contrastive relation between the two cola. 
The verse may then be translated, “To eat much honey is not good, 
but to investigate difficult things is glorious’—though this inevitably 
misses the punning link between 723 “heavy, difficult” and 7122 
“glory” (cf. v. 2). 

Fortunately, these problems do not have too great an impact on a 
frame-semantic analysis and annotation of 172M here: the Noun 
clearly has an [INVESTIGATE] sense, and 0715, however it is pointed, 
is the Topic of investigation. However, if D is a suffixed Pronoun 
(with the mr), then it presumably indexes the INVESTIGATOR; if it is a 
plural morpheme, as I take it, the INVESTIGATOR is omitted by INI. 


2.18. Proverbs 28:11 


The traditional understanding of 13971? here is “see through him,” 
that is, see through the pretentions of the rich person to their pro- 
found failings. This falls into my [EXAMINE PERSON] frame, with an 
implied successful result: the “understanding poor person” (Pan 97) 
examines the proud rich person, gaining a true and damning knowl- 
edge of their folly (so, NET “evaluate him properly”). 

D. Winton Thomas challenged this understanding of 137/27”. Based 
on an Arabic root, and with the support of the Targum, the Peshitta, 
and possibly the Lxx, he suggested that 1pm here is a distinct word 
meaning “despised” (Thomas 1937, 402-3). This is speculative. Not 
only is the traditional interpretation unproblematic, but it produces a 
more thought-provoking proverb than Thomas’s alternative. 


2.19. Ecclesiastes 12:9 


In Ecclesiastes 12:9, 7377 OWN 1PM APM IR] “and he weighed and 
explored, he set in order many proverbs” presents a syntactic prob- 
lem: Should we read this as three Transitive Clauses, which all share 


@ Van Leeuwen (1986, 112-13), unlike Bryce, takes xd to bea double-duty nega- 
tive here; otherwise, their interpretations are identical. 

& The Lxx has katayvwoetat (= Katayıyvworw) “condemn,” “curse,” or “disap- 
prove” (cf. Lust, Eynikel, and Hauspie 1992), though Aquilla and Theodotion have 
éčıyviáčw “explore, trace, search out” (cf. Judg 18:2; Job 5:27). 
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mai own as their Direct Objects?“ Or are {1&1 and IM two 
Intransitive Clauses? The Andersen-Forbes analysis opts for the 
latter, but most interpreters imply the former; for instance, “he 
weighed, explored, and arranged many proverbs” (HcsB).® 

Weighing against a shared element in this case is the lack of a con- 
junction on {?N. On the other hand, 77M [1&1 is clearly a hendiadys 
(IBHS $32.3), given the wéqatal form pm and the semantic similar- 
ity of IX and “pN (though from different source domains). This 
probably explains the asyndetic jn. 

The decision may impact interpretation slightly. If M279 DOWN is 
a shared Direct Object, both activities (counting PM TIN] as ‘one) 
relate directly to DWA: Qohelet is the evaluator and arranger of 
proverbs. If not, Sam NNI could describe a more purely mental 
activity of reflecting on matters of wisdom; the setting out of proverbs 
flows from this activity. 

The following verses (vv. 10-12) support the first option: Qohelet 
seeks “to find words of delight” (pan-727 NLA), and reference is 
made to “collections” (MiS0&) of the “words of the wise.”” I have 
therefore treated 1279 pwn as a shared element. 

Finally, what is the force of the piél? Does it connote intensity, a 
resultative sense, or some other idiosyncratic modification to the 
sense of the gal? Without any other occurrences of the pi él, this is 
difficult to ascertain with any certainty. Tsevat’s suggestion that it 
“probably means ‘scan (verse)’”” has weak external support, and has 
little to commend it in the context; the hendiadys is difficult to inter- 
pret with this reading. The choice of the piēl is quite possibly 
influenced by the other two pi él Verbs, and the [INVESTIGATE] frame 
seems a natural choice.” 


64 Andersen and Forbes (2003, $4.2; 2006, $III.1) call this situation “multidomi- 
nance,” but in line with RCG I will speak of shared elements. Fillmore (2006) has 
suggested the term “Shared Completion Construction.” 

© Cf. other ETs; HALOT; BDB; TWOT, s.v. pn. 

% The NeT renders this hendiadys “he carefully evaluated.” 

6 Cf. Wilson 1984, 176-77. 

6% On the differences between Anstey’s and Waltke and O’Connor’s views on the 
function of the pi él, see ch. 1 $6. 

© Crenshaw ee 117) argues for a [SEEK] sense, claiming support from “sought 
to find” (NxM? . . W3) in verse 10. However, the collocation 77M) 181 is far more 
important; and an [INVESTIGATE] sense in verse 9 is entirely compatible with verse 
10, given a slight shift in imagery. 
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3. Negated instances: General considerations 


There is a range of expressions by which 1pN is negated in the HB, 
namely, the negated Noun 727 PN or PMN, and the negated nip ‘al 
Verb, both Perfective (gatal) Apr} N5 and Nonperfective (yiqtol) xd 
pm. These expressions present particular syntactic and semantic 
problems. I will discuss two pertinent issues: the uses of PX in BH 
syntax, and the Versional translations of negated IPN instances. 


3.1. Uses of YX in BH 


The uses of PX (or PX in the Absolute) are many and syntactically 
varied.” To begin with, I propose that we must distinguish between 
two varieties of ?S8 as a clausal element, namely, PX as the predicator 
of non-existence (“there is no”) in a negative Existence Clause, and 
TS as a simple negator (“is not”) in other nonverbal Clauses (cf. IBHS 
$8.4.2). GKC (§1521) affirms this distinction: “The construct state PX 
stands in its natural position immediately before the substantive 
whose non-existence it predicates, or before the subject of the sen- 
tence which is to be negatived.”” 

In the latter case, the removal of PX will generally leave a positive 
counterpart Subject-Predicate clausal structure. Compare, for in- 
stance, the contrasting injunctions of Leviticus 13:3 and 4: 


(3) a NWA Wyn pay yaaa NRT 
... and the appearance of the infection [is] deeper than the skin of 
his body . . . (Lev 13:3) 
b. YIA AS WAPS PAD 
... and its appearance is not deeper than the skin . . . (Lev 13:4) 


In each of these instances, according to the standard terminology, 
there is both a Subject (PT AXRW / NTN) and a (Subject) 
Complement (Wa NYA PAY / IYAN . . . PRY). The difference is 
merely the inclusion of ?& in Predicate of the second.” ”° 


” See particularly the detailed data in GKC $152i-p and BDB, s.v. P8 II. 

7 The examples in IBHS $39.3.3b include both types of construction. 

” As is noted in the grammars, the most common subvariety of PX as a simple 
negator is that in which it “negates the event to which a participle refers” (BHRG 
$42.2, emphasis original; cf. GKC $1521, IBHS $37.56). 

73 As used here, the traditional terms ‘complement’ and (even more) ‘subject 
complement’ do not sit very easily with the Cognitive Grammar and RCG reanalysis 
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In contrast, an Existence Clause consists solely of the Subject and 
either an existence marker (such as W?) or a non-existence marker 
(such as PX). In such a Clause, X (or NEG.EXIST) is the Predicate; if 
it is removed, the construction ceases to be a Clause. Compare, for 
instance, the negative statement in Isaiah 44:6 with the positive ques- 
tion in verse 8, as well as a malformed version of the latter:”° 


(4) a. ON PR WIN 
... and besides me there is no god. (Isa 44:6) 
b. "Ian ADR wy 
Is there a god besides me? (Isa 44:8) 
c. 70922 ADRI 


*[Is] agod besides me? 


Existence Clauses, both positive and negative, have a more specific 
subtype: the Possession Clause, which, along with an existence parti- 
cle (W°, PX, or 177), contains a 9-PP specifying the Possessor, as in 
(5a).”° In fact, this structure is used more broadly for specifying the 
scope of a statement of existence/nonexistence. A straightforward ex- 
ample, shown in (5b), occurs with 172M in Psalm 145:3.” 


(5) a. Ip NOX NYID-ON Dd Dp WI 
... but to the poor man there was not anything except one small 
ewe lamb... (2 Sam 12:3) 


b. WBN PR inyu 
... and with respect to his greatness there is no searching. (Ps 145:3) 


of complements, etc. Semantically, the subject in a nonverbal clause usually does not 
need completing: it is very often autonomous rather than dependent (in Langacker’s 
sense). Nevertheless, ‘complement’ is the most widely used term; and it is better in- 
terpreted at a constructional level: the complement is the element required to com- 
plete the clause itself. In my system of CTs, I have adopted ‘Clause Complement.’ 

74 As with all such labels, ‘Subject’ is primarily a mnemonic device. Other labels 
are possible, such as ‘Theme’ (Falk 2004) or ‘Pivot’ (Francez 2006). In English, exis- 
tential predications are expressed by constructions with the non-referential “exple- 
tive’ there (e.g., there is no investigation). 

75 Cf. also Isaiah 43:11; Psalm 58:12[11]. 

7° Cf. also Gen 11:30; Exod 22:2; Lev 11:10-11; 22:13; Num 5:8; Deut 12:12; etc. 
Not surprisingly, the same holds for positive constructions with W: it can be used in 
either a simple Existence Clause or in a Possession Clause (e.g., Gen 33:9; 39:4-5; 2 
Kgs 4:2; Job 38:28; Ruth 1:12; 1 Chr 29:3). 

” Cf. also Deut 22:26; 28:32; 1 Sam 27:1; Isa 9:6[7] (qere); Ezra 9:15; Jer 8:17; Ps 
147:5. In Andersen-Forbes, ind is labelled ‘Possession,’ but a better label would be 
‘Referential’ (cf. innan? in Psalm 147:5). 
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For a true possessive construction, then, the scope is the possessor (or 
their belongings/resources); more generally, it is the sphere, whether 
spatial, temporal, or otherwise, in which a statement of existence or 
non-existence holds.” 

The issue of coordination/subordination is more difficult. GKC 
($1521) cites >xn PR1 in Isaiah 5:29 and Psalm 7:3 and TINA PRI in 
Leviticus 26:6 as examples of “PRY with a participle in subordinate 
circumstantial or descriptive clauses” (emphasis original); 172M PXI in 
Job 5:9 would fall into the same category. If such a description is ap- 
propriate, it may warrant analysis in terms of clause sequences and 
text organisation; for instance, in Isaiah 5:29 the PS clause breaks a 
sequence of yigtöl (NPRF) Verb Clauses.” 

Along with these clausal uses of PX, there are adjectival uses, in 
which an PX construction directly qualifies a preceding NP. Such 
Phrases are also usually existential, in that they describe the non- 
existence of an attribute for the NP. Such a construction may have a 
resumptive/anaphoric pronoun (6a), though there may be none (6b). 


(6) a. 12 PBN PR ION 
... or a vessel there-is-no delight in it [i.e., a vessel in which no one 
takes delight]? (Jer 22:28)® 


b. TDA PR DD NW AVI 
But my people have forgotten me days there-is-no number. (Jer 
2:32)" 


78 The ‘scope’ of an existential expression is similar to Itamar Francez’s proposed 
‘domain of quantification’: “My suggestion is that the pivot [i.e., Subject of an exis- 
tential construction] is a predicate of a contextually determined domain of quantifi- 
cation” (Francez 2006, $3.4). In BH, expressions of scope with P} may be headed by 
prepositions other than 5, namely, 3 (Jer 38:6; Eccl 7:20; 2 Chr 15:5) or 1) (Isa 63:3). 

” The traditional approach to BH syntax would describe this as a ‘logical’ subor- 
dination or dependence (e.g., IBHS §138.1). However, those who seek to apply prin- 
ciples of text linguistics (discourse analysis in North America) claim more. Robert 
Longacre (1989, 1996; Longacre and Hwang 1994) and Alviero Niccacci (1994, 1997), 
despite the vast differences between their systems, both relate semantic subordination 
to the difference between foreground (mainline) and background (more or less off- 
the-line) sentence types. This issue is beyond the scope of this study. At present, the 
Andersen-Forbes database uses a narrower definition of syntactic dependence or 
subordination (e.g., 121 PXI in Job 5:9 is coordinated with ny nwy), and in WIVU 
most of the work of combining clauses into larger “sentence” units has been “post- 
poned to a later phase of data production” (Talstra and Hardmeier 2004, $2.3.1). 

80 Cf. Jer 48:38 & Hos 8:8; Zech 9:11. 

81 Cf. Isa 33:19; Ps 88:5; Song 6:8; 1 Chr 22:16. 
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In Andersen-Forbes, such adjectival PX constructions are marked as 
“Nominalized” Phrases, much like Relative Clauses with TUR. 

Finally, a significant semantic characteristic of TS is its use in 
existential Clauses/Phrases with Verbal Nouns, particularly fientive 
terms. This includes not only fientive Participles or Infinitives, but 
also Nouns proper that denote activities, such as 172. In some such 
cases, the construction connotes the idea of impossibility; more spe- 
cifically, it signifies that the action cannot or may not be effected by 
some contextually salient agent—often the most general agent (“no 
one”). This connotation is not always contextually appropriate; but 
it is more natural with PN (NEG.EXIST) than with 89 (NEG).*° Thus, 
consider the phrase nVa PR “without understanding” in Isaiah 33:19: 


(7) APA ps Tw) 3073 vinwn now pay ov 
. a people too unintelligible in language to hear [i.e., understand], 
stammering of a tongue that none can understand [literally, there-is- 
no understanding]. (Isa 33:19) 


Here are two parallel structures, a comparative with Į) and a qualify- 
ing PX Phrase, both of which convey the idea of impossibility. 

This overview of PX will be important when we come to analyse, 
for instance, 127 in Proverbs 25:3. 


3.2. Negated PN occurrences in the Versions 


One reason for considering the negated IP occurrences as a group, 
even if they are not all the same in meaning, is that in some cases the 
Versions adopt a sense like “without limit.” If this translation is valid, 
it makes for an interesting metonymy: an abstract entity or collection 
of things may be portrayed as too large and extensive to explore com- 
pletely (and thus not completely knowable), so that its boundaries are 


#2 Of course, such Nouns generally have a semantic and formal relation to a fien- 
tive Verb. By ‘fientive, I mean LUs that describe an activity (as opposed to a state), 
rather than forms that are typically non-stative (cf. IBHS §20.2k n. 14). On Verbal 
Nouns, see GKC $$81-85. Note that Waltke and O’Connor’s use of the term “Verbal 
Noun’ differs from that of Gesenius; yet their uses are complementary, and I have 
combined them to include Participles, Infinitives, and deverbal Nouns. 

3 “Cannot” and “may not,” respectively, imply epistemic and deontic modality; 
cf. Lyons 1995, 330. 

4 E.g. 1 Kgs 18:29; Prov 28:24. 

3 Jack B. Scott, in TWOT (s.v. PN), lists “impossibility” as one of the usages of PX, 
citing Job 5:9 as an example; cf. also Ps 146:3; Prov 25:28; Isa 33:19; Jer 8:17. 
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beyond reach; this develops into an entrenched sense “unknowable” 
or “indeterminable,” or even further, “limitless, never-ending.” 

For convenience, the basic data from the Lxx, the Targumim and 
the Vulgate is presented in table 10.3 on pages 274-75. 

What do we make of this data?“ First, the Targumim are the most 
consistent in translating negated IPM occurrences with MD n° 
“there is no end.” This, or some variation, is used in every case except 
Proverbs 25:3, and 410 is never used in non-negated occurrences.” 

The Lxx and Vulgate show more variety. They agree in using a “no 
end/limit” translation in two places: Job 36:26, describing (the great- 
ness of) the number of God’s years (Aäpıduög ETWV AdTOD, numerus 
annorum eius), and Psalm 145:3 (though not in Jerome), describing 
YHWH's greatness (neyaAwoüvng, magnitudinis). The Lxx uses a simi- 
lar interpretation for the parallel verses concerning the weight of the 
bronze used in the temple vessels (1 Kgs 7:47 [Lxx 7:32]; 2 Chr 4:18). 

Elsewhere, the Lxx and/or Vulgate interpret negated 1)N in terms 
of (cognitive) seaching/exploring. Isaiah 40:28, Jeremiah 46:23, Job 
5:9, and Job 9:10 all fit this category, as does Proverbs 25:3—though 
here the term äve&eXeyKtog in the Lxx is a little unexpected. 

The versional translations may be considered in three groups, ac- 
cording to the basic idea expressed: 


1. The impossibility of exploring, examining, discovering, or 
knowing something, or (occasionally in the Vulgate) the impos- 
sibility of counting/weighing something 

2. Being “without limit” 

3. The fact of not knowing something 


Consider the first group. If we accept that the default construals of all 
the IP terms are similar to the English “explore” or “exploration,” 
then translations such as avettyviaota and inscrutabilia (“unsearch- 
able, inscrutible”) for negated expressions remain closest to these de- 
fault construals. As we saw above, the notion of impossibility is often 
implied in the negation of terms like pn, particularly with PX, in an 
appropriate context. Nevertheless, even a simple phrase such as “can- 
not be explored” has at least two potential interpretations, depending 


3% I have included neither the Lxx nor the Vulgate of Job 34:24 in the following 
analysis, as they do not correlate closely enough with the mr. 

7 The Targumim also use 10 DÙ for MT nYP/PR PX “there is no end,” pnt? 
“without limit/measure,” and (in 2 Chr 24:10) peran] “until finished.” 
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on the implicit reason for the impossibility: (1) an AREA or TOPIC is 
totally inaccessible to the implicit EXPLORER/INVESTIGATOR, so that 
the process of exploration cannot even be undertaken, or (2) an AREA 
or TOPIC cannot be explored completely, presumably because of its 
size or complexity. In this second sense, the negation applies not to 
the process of exploring itself, but to the completive (perfective) as- 
pect, that is, to the attainment of the end of the process.” The 
difference between these, roughly speaking, is the difference between 
“inscrutible” and “incomprehensible.” This ambiguity exists in BH 
and all the target languages, and can only be resolved by contextual 
indicators, including broad theological themes.” 

A translation such as inconprehensibilia “incomprehensible” is 
somewhat further from the default construals of 7PN, in that it in- 
volves a shift in temporal profile (or scope) within a complex event 
structure. It evokes not primarily the [INVESTIGATE] frame (or simi- 
lar), but a resultant frame in a complex process, such as [COME TO 
UNDERSTAND], or even further, [UNDERSTAND]. Even if the transla- 
tor’s interpretation incorporates the initial [INVESTIGATE] frame, as 
in “comprehend (fully) through investigation,” the focal point of the 
translation is in the resultant frame, and the negation also applies to 
this “comprehending” event/state. 

The second group of versional translations is the farthest removed 
from the default construals of IPN terms, but these provide perhaps 
the strongest support for Van Hecke’s proposed sense “determine the 
extent of.” These translations are logically connected both to the 
idea of impossibility and to a completive construal: if a field of under- 
standing (e.g., Ps 145:3, construed spatially) or a quantity of material 
(e.g., Job 36:26; 1 Kgs 7:47; 2 Chr 4:18) is limitless, then it cannot be 
explored completely. Conversely, if an AREA/TOPIC is too large to ex- 
plore completely, then to the EXPLORER it is effectively boundless.” 


88 Cf. ch. 9 $3. 

8° For instance, in Job it could be argued that, with respect to God, In PX (5:9; 
9:10) has the former meaning, since the book as a whole focuses on God’s transcen- 
dence and inaccessibility: his ways are impenetrable, beyond the gaze and scrutiny of 
mere mortals; e.g., Job 37:23. 

” See p. 218 above. 

?1 Of course, the various expressions for “without limit” are expressed absolutely, 
rather than relative to the EXPLORER’s capabilities. Nevertheless, they are best taken 
as instances of hyperbole. For example, in 1 Kgs 7:47 the Lxx translators can hardly 
have believed that the weight of the bronze was actually infinite. 
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The third group of translations, unlike the first two, simply predicates 
the historical fact that something was not sought/ascertained, rather 
than the impossibility of doing so. In the Versions, this only occurs in 
the Vulgate of 2 Chronicles 4:18, but modern ETs use the idea more 
readily. In fact, its rarity in Versions is not surprising: in almost all 
the occurrences of negated IPN, especially those negated with 7°X, it is 
obvious from the context and the subject matter that searching or 
exploring (fully) is impossible.” 


3.3. “Without limit” 


In assessing these versional translations, we will begin with the sec- 
ond group. A distinct sense “without limit” may, of course, have de- 
veloped for a phrase such as IpM PX; but I am reluctant to conclude 
as such from the Versions.” First, a translation “end, limit” is not at- 
tested for any positive instance of PN. Admittedly, the hapax le- 
gomenon “PMN in Psalm 95:4 is translated by terms for “end” or 
“boundary” in both Lxx and Vulgate (mépas, finis); but the same is 
not true for 72n. Even in Job 11:7, where TÒR pn “the heger of 
God” is in parallel with "TW mon “extremity of Shaddai,” the former 
is translated ixvog Kupiov in the Lxx and vestigia Dei in the Vulgate, 
both meaning “the footprint/track of God.” 

This lack of a positive counterpart suggests that if a negated sense 
“without limit” existed, it must have been a fairly fixed phrase. How- 
ever, in neither the Lxx nor the Vulgate is there any discernible syn- 
tactic pattern in the selection of “without limit” or “unsearchable”: 
both Ian 83/Px and APM/IPNI N? are translated in both fashions. 
Moreover, “without limit” appears in the Lxx precisely in those places 
in which “exploring” or “searching” the subject matter may seem 
slightly odd. I suspect that in these instances the translation has been 
smoothed with a statement of why, in the translators’ view, searching 
is impossible. 


92 For the single occasion in which 17N-N? connotes impossibility, see my com- 
ment below on Job 36:26. 

°3 Some modern commentators and translations use “without limit” in various 
places, even where the Lxx and Vulgate do not. For instance, Robert Gordis (1978, 
55, 391) uses “without limit” for several instances in Job (5:9; 9:10; 34:24; and 36:26), 
without justifying the translation. Against the Lxx and Vulgate, both the Hcss and 
the NET translate "pn [PS in Isaiah 40:28 as “there is no limit”—but this is the only 
place they use such a translation. 
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In fact, all the relevant instances can be readily understood from 
the default construals of PN terms. I suggest therefore that the ver- 
sional rendering “without limit” is interpretive. 


3.4. Impossibility, or factual 


This leaves us with groups (1) and (3), which I dub the impossibility 
and factual interpretations, respectively. In all negated instances of 
the Noun except one (Job 34:24; see below), the context clearly con- 
notes impossibility; and of these, all except Job 36:26 employ PX 
rather than 85. The use of N5 in Job 36:26 is probably due to the 
careful parallel structure, with 972 N5 in the first colon.” 

The negated nip al Verb is not so simple. In both 1 Kgs 7:47 and 2 
Chronicles 4:18, it is difficult to know whether the idea conveyed is 
the impossibility of ascertaining the weight of the bronze (NASB, 
HALOT), or simply the historical fact that it was not weighed (Esv, 
NET, NIV, NRSV). The Lxx opts for the former; but against this is the 
fact that the gatal (Perfective) form is used. Impossibility is a marked 
modality, for which we should expect the yiqtol form—a use of yigtöl 
that Waltke and O’Connor dub the “non-perfective of capability” 
(IBHS §31.4c).” Apart from the form and meaning of the Verb itself, 
the context in each case allows either interpretation.” 

Jeremiah 46:23 is more complex, as the surrounding text is difficult 
to interpret. The precise meaning of Egypt’s “forest” (1) is debated: 
is it Egypt’s (literal) forests, her cities and buildings, her population, 
her army, or some combination of these?” The answer partly depends 


” cf. §4.4 below. 

” Cf. BHRG $19.3. 

% In 1 Kgs 7:47, nwhan Spwn PMI NY must be related to what precedes it, but 
there is no lexical or grammatical indicator of this relationship. On the impossibility 
reading, it emphasises the “very great abundance” (TXA TRN 34) of the 0°73, which 
was why Solomon “left” them. On the factual reading, it elaborates on the fairly vague 
opening: “Solomon left the vessels . . . ; [that is,] the weight of the bronze was not ex- 
plored/ascertained.” In 2 Chronicles 4: 18, the conjunction ”2 (assuming it is a con- 
junction, not an emphatic particle) relates the final clause (NWN3In pwn pn n> 79) 
to the first: “Solomon made all these utensils to great abundance.” In this case, there 
are two possible relationships—and both are compatible with both the impossibility 
and the factual readings! The second clause either gives anecdotal evidence or sup- 
port for the initial assertion (“for the weight of the bronze was not/could not be ex- 
plored”), or it states a result (“so that ...”; cf. INNY Soin Nb %3 in Deut 14:24). 

97 Cf. the various images in Jer 21:14; 22:6-7, 14-15, 23; Isa 2:12-13; 10:18-19, 
33-34; 1 Kgs 7:2. 
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on (and/or determines) whether the snake metaphor in verse 22 is 
seen to continue into verse 23. Nevertheless, most interpretations of 
am? NÙ can be conformed to either a literal or figurative “forest.” 

Among those who retain the MT,” the most common interpreta- 
tion of Ip? N5 is “it [Egypt’s forest] is unsearchable.” This can be 
divided into two sub-readings: (1) it is impenetrable, that is, too 
dense to search (so, ESV; NRSV; NIV; Carroll 1986); or (2) it is too vast 
to explore completely.” Van Hecke’s proposed translation depends 
on this second sub-reading (see below). However, it is possible that 
the subject of PM? is the attacking army, rather than Egypt's forest.'° 

Notwithstanding these difficulties, the expression pn? N5 in 
Jeremiah 46:23 (with yigtöl) more easily fits the impossibility reading, 
whether its Subject is the figurative forest or the attacking force. 
Lundbom (2004, 222) argues for a factual (i.e., neutral modality) 
reading, with the forest as Subject: “it was not searched out”—that is, 
instead of the painstaking process of exploring the forest (whether for 
hand-to-hand combat, or to locate the “snake”), the invading army 
opted to destroy it completely. However, this interpretation is only 
possible if the Subject is the forest; moreover, the qatal would be ex- 
pected for this reading. 

Considering the context and forms of each negated nip ‘al, then, I 
suggest that Jeremiah 46:23 includes the modal idea of impossibility, 
probably with a completive construal (“could not be explored fully”), 
while 1 Kgs 7:47 and 2 Chronicles 4:18 are simple statements of fact 
(“the weight of the bronze was not explored/ascertained”). 

Finally, Job 34:24 is the sole instance of negated pn in the MT for 
which the context clearly rules out any idea of impossibility. God 
“shatters the mighty without investigation” (GRINS Dyr YT) not 
because he cannot do so, but because he does not need to undertake a 


« 


° BHS recommends the plural variant 117° “they are [not] explored,” presuma- 
bly referring to the vastness of the advancing horde, and leading into the subsequent 
locust metaphor; though this reading is also possible with npm? (McKane 1996, 1134- 
35). Holladay (1989, 323-33) emends Ip? N5 *2 to IPA a “like exploring hopping 
(locusts).” Lxx has ob pn) eikaoOf “it will never [cannot] be inferred/guessed” (cf. 
Wisdom of Solomon 8:8; 9:16; 19:18). 

” The NET does not commit to either sub-reading: “The population of Egypt is 
like a vast, impenetrable forest” (cf. Thompson 1980, 693). In any of these readings, 
the ’2 presents something of a difficulty (cf. Holladay 1989, 333; McKane 1996, 1134). 

100 So, BHS (cf. n. 98 above). For a detailed survey of the problems and possible 
solutions, see McKane 1996, 1133-35. 
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prolonged investigation—he sees all a person’s actions (v. 21) and 
already “knows their deeds” (v. 25). 

This instance is crucial, for it shows that the concept “unsearch- 
able” is not inherent to negated pn; rather, it is coerced by various 
factors, such as verbal aspect, use of PX, and general context. This 
refutes Tsevat’s statements regarding the nip‘al PMI and the Noun 
pn (TDOT V.150). He claims that the nip al “serves exclusively to 
express a single notion: ‘unfathomable, immeasurable,’ always in 
connection with a negative particle ... or an unreal condition,” and 
that “a similar situation exists” with respect to IpN. 

This is, at the very least, misleading. Herbert Wolf (TWOT, s.v. 
PN) is rightly more cautious: “Usually, the emphasis is on the im- 
possible.” However, where 1273 or 127 does occur in a construction 
meaning (for instance) ‘ ‘unsearchable,” it is the construction, includ- 
ing the negative particle and the Verb form, that has this meaning. 
The semantic contribution of IPMJ/IPN to the whole is entirely 
consistent with the default construction of gal 1?M—namely, “ex- 
plore/search.” Moreover, even if we accept the impossibility readings 
of 1 Kgs 7:47 and 2 Chronicles 4:18, the fact that in the HB 72M} and 
PT mostly occur in constructions meaning “unsearchable” is largely 
coincidental. The one positive instance of 9PM} (Jer 31:37) clearly 
does not mean “unsearchable” or “unfathomable”; and 172M in Job 
34:24 is even clearer.’” 


4. Negated instances: Exegetical notes 


4.1. 1 Kings 7:47 and 2 Chronicles 4:18 


Although I have ruled out the meanings “without limit” and “un- 
searchable” for 172M NÌ here, there are still a number of possibilities 
for the sense of IP. 

First, is the YPN “weight” of the bronze construed as a SOUGHT 
CONTENT or an AREA/TOPIC to be explored? In other words, which 
frame is evoked here: [SEEK TO KNOW] or [INVESTIGATE]? 9PM} xd 
could be translated “was not sought” in the first case, and “was not 


101 In fact, Tsevat wrongly categorises Job 34:24 as a negated occurrence with the 
sense “unsearchable, immeasurable.” The flaws in Tsevat’s treatment of pm} and 
pn are also present in NIDOTTE 11.252-3. 
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investigated” in the second. Alternatively, we may read the Verb with 
a resultative nuance, in which case rough translations would be “was 
not found out” and “was not ascertained,” respectively.'” Intuitively, 
both are possible; but if IP rarely evokes [SEEK] in its more concrete 
uses (a question to which we will return), [INVESTIGATE] is more 
likely here. Moreover, against most ETs, I favour the non-resultative 
rendering “investigated”: there is no guarantee that the people could 
have successfully determined the weight of the items, and the explo- 
ration of this was not even begun. 

Secondly, Van Hecke argues that PMI here should be understood 
in terms of determining the extent of something—in this case, a num- 
ber. Thus, “the emphasis is completely on determining the extent of 
an (innumerable) number” (Van Hecke 2003c, 156). This presup- 
poses an AREA construal for YRWN, but moves beyond the frames I set 
out in chapter 9. 

In fact, the idea of “extent” is already entailed by the meaning of 
pwn, so “determine the extent of nWNHIn pwn” is tautological. Of 
course, redundancy of meaning is common in language; but given 
that the sentence is quite sensible with the more common and ordi- 
nary sense of 72M, there is little to support it here. 


4.2. Isaiah 40:28 


In my view, 127 here fits easily into the [INVESTIGATE] frame; but is a 
completive construal intended? That is, is the nian “understanding” 
of yHwH incomprehensible, or entirely inscrutible and beyond 
reach?'” In the context, a completive construal is arguably better. The 
underlying idea is not YHwu’s transcendent ‘otherness,’ but the great- 
ness of his N312M: it is such that he can be trusted in even the most 
dire situation (vv. 29-31). 


4.3. Job 5:9; 9:10 


In Job 5:9 and its echo in 9:10, 127 PX is closely paralleled with [PX 
750n “without number.” Van Hecke uses this to support his pro- 


102 There is no straightforward way of expressing in the passive a resultative [1N- 
VESTIGATE] sense in English; the ungrammatical phrase “come-to-be-known” per- 
haps gets across the idea. Most ETs use “was not ascertained/determined,” which is 
probably the closest English rendering. 

19 Gf. P:273. 
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posed sense “determine the extent of” for 12M. However, this as- 
sumes that the matching elements should mean almost the same 
thing. Parallelism, even so-called synonymous parallelism, is often far 
more interesting; indeed, Hebrew parallelism works with the expecta- 
tion that the second phrase “always adds a new dimension to the first” 
(Tropper 2004, 67).'™ In this case, with the standard figurative mean- 
ing of IM and an impossibility reading of the construction, the two 
halves complement each other well: God’s deeds are such that they 
cannot be explored or investigated; and they are so many that they 
cannot be numbered. 


4.4. Job 36:26 


The syntax of Job 36:26 is unusual.'” In particular, what is the func- 
tion of the Conjunction 1 introducing the final phrase (RDN)? 
Driver takes v. 26b as either out of place or corrupt (Driver and Gray 
1921, 314); nevertheless, he cites instances of a predicate introduced 
by 1 (Job 15:17; 23:12; Ps 115:7). Verse 26b would therefore be a single 
Clause: “the number of his years is unsearchable” (so, ESV, NASB, NET, 
NRSV). The major Aramaic versions, including 11Q10 (= 11QtgJob), 
the Rabbinic Targum of Job, and the Peshitta, all omit the 1—though 
this is probably a smoothing of the text, harmonising with 34:24, 
rather than a different Vorlage (Shepherd 2004, 246-47). In fact, 
RIND in Job 34:24 is an unreliable guide: the presence of 1 in Job 
36:26 should not be overlooked, and only the latter is a statement of 
impossibility. Hartley (1988, 475) interprets both 1 phrases as Adver- 
bial (or “predicate clause[s]”), and renders v. 26a “Behold, God is 
great beyond our understanding” (cf. NET).'°° 

I suggest that the verse has a more regular ABA’B’ structure than 
ETs allow; thus: 


(8) YR NAY ONT 
WN yyw IBDN 
[A] See, God is exalted [B] and we do not know 
[A’] the number of his years [Ø] [B’] and no investigation 


104 This insight was most famously expounded by James Kugel (1981) and Robert 
Alter (1985). 

105 On the use of 89 rather than PS in a statement of impossibility, see $3.4. 

106 The Andersen-Forbes analysis seems strange: it ignores the poetic structure, 
and is difficult to interpret. 
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As the [Ø] indicates, I suggest that the third phrase is an elliptical 
predication, meaning “the number of his years is exalted [i.e., great].” 
The basis for this is my view that the first colon does not form a sim- 
ple or single Nonverbal Predication; rather, 83 X is a Nonverbal 
Predication, and 7} 85] is a subsequent Clause (“we do not know 
[it/him]”), whether subordinate (adverbial) or independent. Given 
the tight parallel structure, this prompts us to read A’ also as a Non- 
verbal Predication, which is modified or extended in a similar fashion 
by B’: “the number of his years [is exalted], and there is no investiga- 
tion [of it/him].” This requires an elliptical reading for both halves of 
the second colon; but the ease of mentally retrieving the elided ele- 
ments is demonstrated by Eisemann’s carefully-punctuated transla- 
tion: ‘God is exalted beyond our ken, the number of His years, beyond 
inquiry (Eisemann 1994, 312). I treat TpN-N here as an Existential 
Clause. 

The semantic structure of the verse is also illuminating. First, 
whether or not the implied Object of 972 N5 (“we do not know”) is 
the preceding statement as a whole (“God is great”: NET, NIV) or only 
its Subject (“God”: Esv, NASB, NRSV),'” the sense of YT is clearly 
“understand” rather than “know (a fact).” This supports a connection 
between 12M and the idea of coming to understand the internal 
complexity or significance of an idea or a person. Second, the 
sequence from YT} xd toAPM-Ny escalates the incomprehensibility of 
God: not only are mere mortals unable to come to a real 
understanding of God’s greatness and longevity, we are not even in a 
position to investigate it! 


4.5. Proverbs 25:3 


In the careful structure of Proverbs 25:2-27, verses 2 and 3 are tightly 
connected with one another. Nevertheless, the imagery in the two 
verses is markedly different.’ 

We saw in §1.1 that the semantic structure of verse 3 exploits the 
metaphoric link between [EXPLORE] and [EXAMINE PERSON], with 


107 I suggest the former is preferable; though perhaps, given the brevity of the 
statement, it may remain ambiguous. 

108 This should not surprise us: a creative wisdom writer/redacter can weave to- 
gether very different ideas or conceptual mechanisms to create an intriguing and 
complex whole. 
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two spatial AREAS followed by a core inner aspect (represented by a 
body part) of a potential EXAMINEE—all qualified with the statement 
Ian px” 

The 5-Phrases modifying the two AREAS pose an interpretive 
problem that affects our frame-semantic analysis. Several ETs render 
the opening words “As the heavens for height (017) and the earth for 
depth (pmv)” (ESV, NASB, NRSV). In the context of the verse, such a 
translation could mean either (i) that the heavens/earth cannot be 
“explored” to discover their height/depth, or possibly (ii) that due to 
the great height/depth of the heavens and earth, they cannot be exten- 
sively “explored.” The latter is implied by the freer translations of the 
NET (“As the heaven is high and the earth is deep”), HcsB, and NIv. 

A more natural alternative, though resulting in a meaning similar 
to (ii), is that 5 here has one of its “basic” spatial senses (IBHS 
§11.2.10)—specifically, the “terminative” sense of motion to a loca- 
tion (e.g., 1 Sam 9:12). This is a natural sense of 9 with verbs of mo- 
tion, and is found with IPN in Job 28:3." If this is the case, then on 
and pay? are expressions of EXTENT; and the meaning of the whole is 
that, just as DAW and pS cannot be explored to their upward and 
downward extremities—implicitly, because of their great extent—so a 
king’s 29 cannot be fully explored. 

For the purposes of annotation and locating this instance in a 
frame, the exploitation of the metaphor mapping poses problems. 
Two frames are clearly evoked; thus, I have included the occurrence 


19 The syntactic structure of the verse as a whole is difficult to pin down. The 
question is, what is the relationship between the opening threefold NP 0179 onW 
DPA 391 PAY? PN) and 17m PX? There are two main alternatives. The first is that 
the verse is a single Nonverbal Clause, with the opening NP as the Subject and px 
pn as the Predicate: so, “The heavens ... and the earth ... and the heart of kings 
(are) without exploration.” The second is that TPM TR is itself an Existential Clause 
(“there is no exploration”), and the opening NP is either a fronted or a left-dislocated 
constituent (depending on one’s criteria for these categories; cf. Floor 2004, 85-88; 
BHRG $47) specifying the scope of the predication (cf. $3.1). At any rate, the structure 
here is very similar to 77M PX 1n9727 in Psalm 145:3, except that the latter explicitly 
indicates the scope with 9. Fortunately, this problem does not affect my frame- 
semantic annotation, as 17M is not the Head in any larger construction containing 
the opening NP. That is, even though the NP is semantically relevant to the frame 
evoked by 19M, it is syntactically disconnected from 590 itself. 

110 Waltke and O’Connor list allative and terminative senses as characteristic of 9 
with verbs of motion (IBHS §11.2.10b). If the combinations nin? and pay» should be 
taken as complex allative adverbs, like 1inx7 “backward” and Hvn “upward,” the 
sense is slightly different, but my essential point still holds. 
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twice. It is listed in [EXPLORE] with DAW and PIN as the AREA 
searched, along with overt expressions of EXTENT (0% and pny). It 
is separately listed in [EXAMINE PERSON] with Dvn I as the EXAMI- 
NEE. Moreover, the ExTENT of the exploration is taken as implied, by 
analogy from the earlier concrete expressions of extent, and so is 
marked as DNI. Finally, given the deliberate use of the metaphor 
mapping, the occurrence is linked with an Evokes relation to the 
source frame [EXPLORE]. 


5. Paradigmatic relations: Other terms and frames related to PN 


Several strategies were used to identify words that are potentially in 
the semantic field(s) of IN, or in the near vicinity: examining pas- 
sages in the surrounding contexts of PN instances ($1.3), looking at 
related words as identified by lexica, searching modern translations 
and lexica for various words (“search,” “explore,” “investigate,” “ex- 
amine,” “discover,” etc.), and performing a two-way search of MT- 
LXX correlations—that is, identifying translation equivalents for IPN 
in the Lxx, and then examining the range of Hebrew words for which 
these are used in the Lxx. 

Most of the words we might consider are listed in table 10.4 on 
page 285. The words are organised into groups according to similar- 
ity of meaning. Only relevant senses of each word are mentioned.'” 
In addition to these, we may note some of the words that express con- 
cepts subsequent to PN in a complex event chain (e.g., [INVESTI- 
GATE]>[COME TO UNDERSTAND]). These words are listed in table 
10.5 on page 286. 

In the remainder of this section, I will discuss a number of terms 
which are in or near the semantic field of pn, namely, WaN, 71n, 
51, 12, WPI, and WT. While there are other lemmas that could also 
be analysed, those that I have selected are either, in my view, the 
nearest synonyms of IPN, or appear in important parallels with oc- 
currences of IPN. 


111 For completeness, there were less promising terms that I have not included in 
the list: 789m “search through (branches)” (cf. HALOT, s.v. 185) in Deut 24:20, 933 
“investigate,” 711 “examine” in Eccl 3:18, 191 I “enquire,” 722 “examine, test 
(metal)” in Jer 6:27, 11W “test, investigate, inspect” perhaps in Neh 2:13-15, YT 
“seek, ask about,” as well as words for “watch (closely)” and thus “examine”: 75x, 
maw (hi. of naw). 


Table 10.4 Potential semantic near-neighbours of IPN 


Root Forms Glosses and Notes 

wan qal, ni., pi, perhaps “search,” “seek,” “examine” 

pu., htp., and Won 

by pi. “spy out” 

n qal, hi. mostly “spy out, reconnoitre” (Num 13-16 
passim); also “look at, peer at,” so figuratively 
“consider, observe” (Eccl 1:13; 2:3; 7:25) 

1p.  pi.,perhaps Pa “scrutinise” (a cultic technical term). 

pa qal “make a careful inspection” (cf. 7722 “watch, 
sentry”) 

NV qal, pi. “look for early or diligently”; BDB takes its 
etymology as “look for dawn,” from the Noun 
nw “dawn” 

wpa pi. pu. “seek” 

wT qal, ni. “inquire about, investigate,” “care for,” “be 
intent on,” “make supplication,” “seek” 

San qal “track, search” (extension of “dig for”) 

ww pi “explore with one’s fingers,” extension of WWA 
“touch, handle” 

na gal, ni., perhaps “test, put to the test” 

pu., Jina 

AW qal, perhaps ni., pi. “smelt (metal),” “refine” 

nDl pi. “(put someone to the) test,” “train” 

Dba pi. “ponder, observe, examine,” though possibly 
also “weigh” or “make level” (cf. 075 “scales”) 

yan gal, ni., pi. “weigh,” so “examine, check” 

TTR pi. “weigh” 

Sew qal, pi. “ask” 
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Table 10.5 Words potentially subsequent to PN in complex event chains 


Root Forms Glosses and Notes 


«cc 


YT qal, ni., pi., pu., hi., ho., htp., YT, “know,” “knowledge,” “wisdom” 


NYT, NYT, YTA 


RRA qal, ni. “find,” “locate” 
ra hi., n2°2, nan “understand” 
npo np? “learning” 

nx qal, hi. “see,” “perceive” 
5.1. WƏN 


With respect to synonymy, the nearest family of terms to 1PM is WON. 
The most relevant forms are the qal, nip‘al, and pi él Verbs. The pu ‘al 
and the Noun Wm are both rare and disputed, and I will not con- 
sider them further. 

The hitpa‘él wanna means “disguise/hide oneself,” probably by 
extension from “let oneself be searched for” (HALOT, BDB). This 
meaning is somewhat removed from the major frames evoked by 
pn, but interestingly it is similar to the [UNKNOWN] use of 172M and 
pn. Though they are not identical, a similar metonymic extension 
is apparent in the two word groups. 

We will focus on the gal, nip al, and pi él, which like 1)n pertain 
to searching or exploring some AREA, usually for a SOUGHT ENTITY. 
Apart from text-critical questions, this brief analysis will concentrate 
on the same issues as those discussed for 1M: the main FEs, the 
presence (or not) of a SOUGHT ENTITY, AREA/SOUGHT ENTITY per- 
spective, and physical vs. extended uses. 

Once again, we will begin with the idea of searching a physical re- 
gion. Most cases of physical searching/seeking occur with the pi él; 
for example, Laban searched (Wan) in vain for the idols Rachel had 
hidden (Gen 31:35), and Joseph’s steward searched (Wan) the 
brothers’ sacks for the planted silver cup (Gen 44:12). Obadiah 1:6a 
reads WY warn) PR “How Esau will be searched”: the nip al Passive 
profiles the search of a physical AREA (the land of Edom), though this 
AREA is characterised by the progenitor of its inhabitants. 

The qal is less frequent. Psalm 64:7[6], Psalm 77:7[6], and Lamen- 
tations 3:40 all describe a “search” of some abstract region—in the last 
case, in parallel with pn. 
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The two other qal instances are particularly important for concep- 
tual structure, in that they overtly exploit the mapping from a physi- 
cal to an abstract “search.” In Proverbs 2:4, the SOUGHT ENTITY, to 
which the 3rsG Object suffix refers, is the abstract notion of 1°2 “in- 
sight” and NYAN “understanding” (v. 3). The search for this quality i is 
to be conducted “as for hidden treasures” (NVA); APA/ANAN is 
thus construed as a precious commodity hidden in some unspecified 
AREA (cf. Gen 43:23; Jer 41:8). 

In Proverbs 20:27 the imagery is more vivid. Andersen-Forbes 
rightly treats 717” 13 “the lamp of vHwH” as the Subject of the Parti- 
ciple Clause in v. 27b (“the lamp of yHwH ... searches all his inmost 
parts”): the gender disagreement between DIN naw “the human 
spirit” and WDN confirms this. Nevertheless, the identification of I 
mim with DIR NAWI obviously implies that the latter can be con- 
strued as “searching” a person’s character for moral impurity. In fact, 
the imagery is more complex: a 7} is typically the INSTRUMENT in a 
search or exploration (e.g., Zeph 1:12).' The SEARCHER is not ex- 
pressed, but a self-examination is probably on view;'!’ the Postcon- 
struct M17” may identify the provider of the 53, or may broadly 
indicate the sphere within which the 53 and the “searching” is to be 
understood: this “searching” relates to 117” and his ways. Either way, 
the deeper point of the statement relates to the abstract notion of 
character; but the vividness of the expression yields a construal of the 
person as a dark chamber illuminated by a searcher’s lamp. I treat this 
as a [SEARCH] instance which evokes [EXAMINE PERSON]. 

Turning to the issue of FEs and AREA/SOUGHT ENTITY perspective, 
we find that almost all instances involve a SOUGHT ENTITY, at least 
implied in the context. The possible exceptions are Psalms 64:7[6] 
and 77:7[6], though both are abstract and difficult to interpret. Psalm 
64:7[6] in the mT contains not only the qal, but also the pu‘al and 
Noun forms of wan. The opening Clause nvip-ivam? is typically 
translated “they devise injustices” (NAsB) or similar, but the no. 
nuance is unclear to me. It could mean “they search for miy,” i 
which case there is a SOUGHT ENTITY but no AREA specified; or 
equally “they investigate nip,” with no SOUGHT ENTITY. 


12 Contra Loewenstamm (1987), there is no need to read 13 as 73 (participle of 
11) “breaking up (ground by ploughing).” 
13 Contra TDOT IV.224, which all too easily rejects the MT’s DTN NAWI. 
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In Psalm 77:7b[6b], G. R. Driver (1936, 186), based on an Arabic 
root and with apparent support from the Syro-Hexapla (Driver 1943, 
17), repointed WIN’ to WAN”, and proposed the sense “is prostrate.”''* 
This parallels his emendation of ’n3’4 “my song” in v. 7a[6a] to M3313 
“I am downtrodden/downcast”—again from Arabic, as well as BH n3 
“winepress.” A separate sense for WON is quite possible; but Driver 
goes too far in arguing that “it can hardly be a mere coincidence that 
two parallel Hebrew words can be explained by two cognate Arabic 
words having parallel meanings” (Driver 1936, 186). It may well be 
mere coincidence, given that the explanation requires both emending 
the consonantal text and changing the versification (transferring 
mAN to the end of verse 6[5], following the Peshitta). 

In fact, the MT with the traditional understanding of wam is per- 
fectly comprehensible. On this reading, verse 7[6], and particularly 
the last colon, marks the start of a gradual positive shift in the Psalm, 
after the despair of the opening verses. The shift is achieved by a 
mental investigation of the issues troubling the Psalmist, and ex- 
pressed in the following questions (vv. 8-10[7-9]). 

Aside from these two instances, WIN is found in contexts in which 
both an AREA and a SOUGHT ENTITY can be retrieved, whether 
specific (e.g., 1 Kgs 20:6; 2 Kgs 10:23) or non-specific (e.g., Gen 31:35; 
44:12). The perspective of each occurrence with respect to these two 
FEs is shown in table 10.6, divided into physical and extended (meta- 
phorical) uses. 

In five cases the AREA is the primary landmark and is expressed in 
the WaN construction, but the souGHT ENTITY is also salient. In three 
of these, a SOUGHT ENTITY is expressed in the following expression: 1 
Kings 20:6 (PPY TAMA “everything desirable to your eyes”), 
Obadiah 1:6 (PDX “his hidden treasures”), and Zephaniah 1:12 
(DravhY DRIPT OWINA “the people who thicken on the dregs,” 
i.e., “those who are complacent”). In Lamentations 3:40, the profiled 
AREA is 1277 “our ways,” and the implied SOUGHT ENTITY is any 
“ways” that constitute “sins” (RYN, v. 39 ketib), “rebelling” (yWd), 
or “being obstinate” (79, v. 42). In Proverbs 20:27, “all the chambers 
of the body” (IT) are likewise implicitly searched for moral 
impurity—or for 97 “evil” (v. 30, where ?01°"77N is repeated). 


114 Emerton (1969, 214) applies Driver’s proposed meaning to the pu ‘al in Prov- 
erbs 28:12. 
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Table 10.6 WON: AREA vs. SOUGHT ENTITY and physical vs. extended 


AREA profiled SOUGHT ENTITY profiled 


Physical 1 Kgs 20:6; Prov 20:27 (also ex- 1 Sam 23:23; Amos 9:3 
tended); Oba 1:6; Zeph 1:12. Im- 
plicit: Gen 31:35; 44:12; 2 Kgs 10:23 

Extended Lam 3:40 Prov 2:4 (also physical) 


In three instances (all pi él and all physical searches), WN is used in a 
one-word Intransitive Clause, so that neither AREA nor SOUGHT ENTI- 
TY is expressed; but in each case, the AREA is the implicit landmark. 
In Genesis 31:35, the SOUGHT ENTITY is Laban’s 0°)7M “idols.” In 
verse 33, Laban rather absurdly goes through tent after tent (HIN, five 
times in this verse), ending at last in Rachel’s. Here, we are told, “La- 
ban groped about (Ww) the whole tent” (v. 34). In the following 
verse, after Rachel’s disingenuous apology, we are given a summary: 
“he searched (an), but did not find (82n) the idols.” Thus, al- 
though the souGHT ENTITY is mentioned in the final Clause, the focus 
in the first is still on the Areas that Laban searched. In Genesis 44:12, 
the SOUGHT ENTITY is Joseph’s silver cup, and the primary landmark 
for Wan” is the brothers’ sacks (NDAN, vv. 11-12). Finally, in 2 
Kings 10:23 Jehu instructs the servants of Baal to “search (1W5M) and 
see (IN) that there are no servants of YHWH here among you.” 
Again, although the souGHT ENTITY is specified in the second Clause, 
the more salient participant in WIN is, from earlier in the verse, “the 
house of Baal” (pan m3) and “the servants of Baal” (Svan 732); 
The three remaining instances have the alternate perspective. We 
saw in chapter 9 ($3.2) that 1 Samuel 23:23 is a resultative use of wan, 
which not only has the souUGHT ENTITY as the primary landmark, but 
also includes the successful result of the searching in its temporal 
profile; thus, Saul is pledging to “hunt down” his rival. Given the 
specificity of the SOUGHT ENTITY, this sense belongs in [LOCATE]. 
Amos 9:3 is similar, though the syntax is more difficult. The ques- 
tion is whether we should take nn? WINN DWN as two separate 
Clauses (“from there I will search, and I will take them”),'"” or com- 
bined Clauses with DWN and the 3mpt Suffixed Pronoun D- as shared 


115 So, the syntactic structure in Andersen-Forbes. 
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elements (“from there I will search-and-take them”). That is, does 
DW” modify one Clause or both, and is D- an argument only of 
AND or also of WANX? The grammar and context both demand the 
latter answers. On its own, wans DWN is odd: OW refers to the 
location of the people hiding from yHwu, so the search can hardly 
proceed from there to somewhere else, especially given verse 2. 
Rather, DWN primarily modifies monn? (cf. ONpN 7? OW? in v. 2), 
thus binding the whole together. In turn, D- expresses both the 
THEME of np? and the SOUGHT ENTITY of Wan. Not only does this 
coerce a heightened salience for the SOUGHT ENTITY, but the 
combination of Verbs requires a resultative sense for V8N&. The NET 
captures the syntax and sense: “... I would hunt them down and take 
them from there.” 

Proverbs 2:4 is the final instance of Wan in which the souGHT 
ENTITY is the primary landmark. This is suggested by the parallelism 
with wpa “seek,” and confirmed by the phrase DNVA, which 
draws a comparison between 073101 “hidden treasures” and the 
3rsG Suffixed Pronoun n, (“it,” referring to NVA “insight” and NNAM 
“understanding” in v. 3). Thus, the Object of the Transitive construc- 
tion MIWAaNM is construed as a hidden entity in some unspecified 
area. 

Unlike both 1 Samuel 23:23 and Amos 9:3, WaN in Proverbs 2:4 
does not have a resultative sense. It is true that verse 5 guarantees that 
such a search will be successful; but this assurance (MM? NNW PAN IN 
“then you will understand the fear of YHwH.....”) actually confirms 
that WƏN in verse 4 does not itself entail the result. A statement such 
as If you track it down, then you will find it is unacceptably tautologi- 
cal. Consequently, [SEEK] is probably the best frame for wan in 
Proverbs 2:4. 

We will return to WaN in the next section, and compare it with 
pn. Thus far, we have seen that both the pi él and the qal can be 
used either in a [SEARCH] or in a [SEEK] sense, though [SEARCH] is the 
typical perspective. The pi él tends to evoke a physical search, and the 
qal an abstract, mental search or seeking. 


5.2. Win 


In all its uses, the Verb 11M seems to evoke the idea of intentional 
visual perception, that is, examining something by looking at it; and 
the more specific senses are quite probably extensions from this basic 
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concept.''° The most common specific sense relates to observing a 
territory with a particular purpose, namely, to gain knowledge of the 
area to enable future settlement or occupation (Num 10:33; 13-16 
passim; Deut 1:33; Ezek 20:6). The English “spy out” is thus a very 
appropriate translation for these occurrences. The causative hifil 
IN? in Judges 1:23 also fits here: the “house of Joseph” arranged and 
effected the spying operation by sending some of its number to ob- 
serve Bethel. Interestingly, this “spying” operation seems to consist in 
watching the city from outside (MWN “the watchmen,” v. 24) until 
an opportunity for information and entry arises. 

Some occurrences are problematic. Some take IN? in Job 39:8 as a 
substantive form (e.g., Andersen-Forbes), so that the Clause reads “its 
pasture is the ledges of the mountains.” However, the Versions (Tar- 
gum, LXX, Vulgate) support repointing to MN’ (qal yiqtol), in which 
case the following two Noun Phrases are in apposition: “it spies/ex- 
plores mountains, (which are) its pastures.” Proverbs 12:26 is difficult 
to interpret as it stands. J. A. Emerton (1964) suggests the hop‘al of 
N3 here, yielding “a righteous person is set free from harm” (reading 
non for INYM). Other proposals include IM” (qal), thus “a 
righteous person spies his pasture,” or PTY NVI Wd" “there is a 
turning from evil to righteousness” (cf. BHS; HALOT, s.v. N). 

There are a few instances, all referring to events in the Exodus, 
which are typically translated “seek out,” “search out,” or “find.” Two 
of these (Num 10:33; Deut 1:33) relate to the fact that God and/or the 
ark of the covenant went before the main body of the Israelites to 
“spy out” (NY) a place to camp (ADIN or DININ? DIPN). The other 
(Ezek 20:6) states that YHwH had promised to bring them into the 
land which he had “spied out” for them. The three instances have 
very similar syntactic structures, involving a benefactive construction: 
"b 71m “spy out for (someone).” 

If “seek out” and “find” are appropriate translations, this is a sig- 
nificantly different sense to those found elsewhere (most notably 
Numbers 13-14), since it evokes [SEEK] or [DISCOVER] rather than 
[EXPLORE].'” There is a possible motivation for such an extension, in 


16 HALOT (s.v. WN) cites the possibly related root 18n, with related cognate 
terms including Syriac tä’ar “pay attention, be aware,” Christian Palestinian Aramaic 
*t’r “look at, consider, observe,” and Arabic ta’ara IV with ’iläy “continue to look at.” 

117 Although the versional evidence in these three instances is varied, in Deuter- 
onomy 1:33 the Lxx uses the Verb &xA&yw “choose, single out.” 
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that an area can be “spied out” in order to find a desired entity within 
it; thus, 71M may mean “seek (by spying out an area).” Alternatively, 
this use may be consistent with the uses in Number 13-16: it may 
signify that yYHwH examines and explores a potential place for his 
people to rest—which paints a picture of God lovingly and carefully 
taking his time to select an appropriate location. 

The metaphoric uses in Ecclesiastes are difficult to pin down. Ec- 
clesiastes 1:13 is best understood in the [INVESTIGATE] sense (with a 
visual nuance), that is, “to scrutinise . . . everything that is done under 
heaven.” Ecclesiastes 2:3 may be understood as “investigating” a 
broad set of activities, namely, indulging in wine and embracing folly. 
The purpose of this investigation is gaining knowledge (also ex- 
pressed with a perceptual term— 87 “see”) of what is good for peo- 
ple to do “under heaven.” 

Ecclesiastes 7:25 is perhaps the most difficult, because the sequence 
of Verbs employs a number of images: WPI Mn NYT? “to know 
and to scrutinise and to seek.” The first most directly expresses the 
purpose of the overall activity, namely, gaining understanding of 
jawn nnan “wisdom and the scheme of things”; and YT is again 
used in v. 25b in relation to wickedness and folly. The other two 
Verbs (MM and WPA) employ different images for the acquisition of 
understanding. 13M construes the desired topic of understanding 
MaW MAIN) as an AREA; and knowledge of this AREA is gained by 
scrutinising it or looking over it. Conversely, WPA construes the de- 
sired topic of understanding as a hidden object, which is located and 
aquired through effort (i.e., intense thinking). 

Finally, DONY in Numbers 15:39 is typically translated “not fol- 
low (after your own heart and eyes).” However, it can be interpreted 
in the perception sense: “not look/gaze (after).” Understood figura- 
tively, this evokes the idea of desiring what one sees, lingering over it 
with the eyes. 


5.3.9 


Across its binyanim, 937 has two distinct senses: the qal 537 means 
“slander,” and the pil 537 can mean either “slander” or “spy out.”!' 


18 I will leave aside the question of whether aan in Hos 11:3 is a rare tip el 
form (BDB, s.v. 539) or a corruption of the hip il man (cf. HALOT, s.v. 537; GKC 
$55h; Joüon-Muraoka $59e). 
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The connection between these two is uncertain; however, the latter 
almost certainly stems from the Noun 937 “foot” (TDOT XIII.310, 
322). We can therefore reasonably suppose that the concept of TRA- 
VELLING IN AN AREA is pertinent to this sense of 572.19 In addition, 
ATTEMPTING TO GAIN KNOWLEDGE is invariably the goal; and most of 
the time, it involves INTENTIONAL PERCEPTION (e.g., the instruction 
to the Dan in Joshua 2:1 to PININ 87 “view the land”). 

Two further features stand out. First, unlike 72M and 917, n 
occurs in the HB exclusively in a non-figurative sense; that is, the 
AREA is a physical territory. This suggests that it may have less of an 
emphasis on rational assessment.” Second, every occurrence carries 
a negative connotation: the “spying” activity has hostile intent toward 
the present occupants of the AREA, or it is at least secret and under- 
handed. 

71m and 937, in the appropriate senses, are close enough to be 
placed in the same frame as one another—indeed, [EXPLORE] is a rea- 
sonable option. Alternatively, we could use a more specific child 
frame [spy out], which narrows down the PURPOSE from [EXPLORE] 
to the gathering of information that would enable the occupation 
(hostile or otherwise) of an AREA." 


5.4. IN 


According to Tsevat, JN. “does not occur in any objective practical 
main or secondary realm which might draw one’s attention away 
from its use in the spiritual or religious realm (its use in Zech 13:9 is 
an exception; here it appears in a simile!)” (TDOT 11.70). This too 
easily dismisses Zechariah 13:9, for 12 is used on both sides of the 
simile: DMIA “I will test them” is compared with Iy ng h3 
“testing gold,” so that the latter at least is not incongruous, even if it is 
conditioned by the preceding 99% “smelt, refine.” Moreover, in both 
Job 23:10 and Proverbs 17:3 112 is used in an abstract personal sense 
(“test” somebody), but drawing on the image of refining metals—and 
this without any other Verb to denote the physical refining process. 
Tsevat rightly observes that [12 is mostly used in a “religious” sense, 


19 Ch. 9 §1.1. 

12 Cf. TDOT XV.605. 

21 FrameNet, in effect, adopts the first solution: the phrasal Verb spy out the land 
is currently in the [scrutiny] frame (though the LU entry is still in development). 
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expressing the idea of divine testing and knowledge of people; and 
even where the image of “testing” precious metal occurs, this is in- 
variably an analogy for an abstract “testing.” Nevertheless, the indica- 
tions are that [12 does occur in a “practical realm,” which forms the 
experiential basis for figurative extension—even if this basis has re- 
ceded somewhat, so that the abstracted image schema dominates.'” 

Turning to the abstract uses of 712, Tsevat argues that the vast 
majority of the time it denotes the attempt to gain knowledge “purely 
intellectually or intuitively,” as opposed to 99% and (mostly) 03, 
which mean “to seek to attain knowledge or understanding through 
trial or temptation” (TDOT 11.70). That is, the kind of testing denoted 
by 103 is undertaken purely by reflection and, when God is the sub- 
ject, with supernatural insight. Conversely, according to Tsevat, 
“bhn ... means ‘to test through an action, to lead into temptation’ 
only very rarely” (TDOT II.71). 

I suggest that the reverse is true: while in some cases there is no 
discernible action or difficult situation from the which evaluation is 
made, in the majority of instances there is such situation. Thus, there 
are two main abstract senses. One corresponds to [EXAMINE PERSON], 
or to [INVESTIGATE] in the rare cases in which it is used with a non- 
personal patient (Job 12:11; 34:3).'** This sense agrees with Tsevat’s 
explanation. In Psalm 11:4-5, for instance, we read that yHwH’s “eyes 
see, his glance'” tests (112°) the sons of humanity,” and that he “tests 
(72°) the righteous and the wicked.” The same sense is evoked in the 
two places in which 7N2 is paralleled with pn (Jer 17:10; Ps 139:23). 
However, {M1 in these frames differs slightly from "PN in that (n3 
specifically connotes examining something to see if it meets some 
standard (often moral, though not always: Job 12:11). 

The other sense is related to [EXAMINE PERSON] or [INVESTIGATE], 
but it denotes an even more specific investigation, this time in its 


122 Cf. ch. 6 $4. It is perhaps possible that the process happened in reverse, so that 
the physical sense developed from an original abstract meaning under the influence 
of NY. Either way, by the time of BH it seems that the categorisation triangle was in 
place, so that the abstract mental activity is treated as “like” the physical. 

123 Cf. TWOT, s.v. ma: “bahan ... denotes examining to determine essential 
qualities, especially integrity.” 

124 Again, I consider that the testing of a person’s “heart/mind” (b, 793) or 
“way” (T17) constitutes a personal testing. 

5 Holladay 2000, s.v. D’3VaV “rays, gleam, flashing glance of the eye”; but 
traditionally “eyelids.” 
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method: the agent carries out a carefully designed action on the pa- 
tient, or places it in a difficult or pressured situation, to see what the 
result will be—whether the patient will stand the test intact. Thus, 
Joseph’s test of his brothers (Gen 42:15), which comes down to a test 
of their words and their honesty (42:16), is carried out by detaining 
most of the brothers while one returns for Benjamin. With a personal 
patient, the purpose is to see how the patient will respond, and often 
the hope is that this process will improve or refine their character. In 
Malachi 3:10, the people of Judah are even invited to “test” yHwu by 
tithing honestly; and they are to do so to find out if yHwu will re- 
spond by pouring down blessing on them. Of course, “testing” God 
by acting wickedly (Mal 3:15), testing on his patience and forbear- 
ance, is another matter entirely. 

The majority of instances of [12 express this idea of “testing by 
acting on something/somebody,” including all those which are in 
parallel with 972 or are compared with the “refining (metal)” sense 
(Jer 9:6; Zech 13:9; Ps 17:3; 26:2; 66:10; Job 23:10; Proverbs 17:3). In 
Job, in light of his circumstances (chs 1-2), the personal instances in 
which Job is (or should be) “tested” undoubtedly carry this idea (Job 
7:18; 23:10; 34:6). Given the specific nature of this kind of examina- 
tion, a frame like [PUT TO THE TEST] is needed. 

Finally, in Psalm 139:23 not only is }12 in parallel with PN, but 
each is followed in a logical sequence by YT. That is, both IPN and 
tna here connote a process whose desired result is (coming to) 
knowledge. 


5.5. ÙD and WIT 


The prototypical [SEEK] term in BH is WPA. I have already discussed 
some of its major characteristics in chapter 9, and for our purposes 
this will suffice. WPA is not used in parallel with 1)N in the HB, but its 
semantic neighbour W717 is, in Deuteronomy 13:15[14]. 

wit has a wide variety of uses, most of which are abstract. M. 
Gertner (1962, 5) describes its “fundamental notion” in BH as “that of 
inquiring and investigating”; but the range of senses also includes 


“care about (someone/something),” “study,” “inquire about (some- 
one),” “strive to bring about (peace, harm, justice, etc.),”'”° “demand, 


26 This corresponds to the HALOT sense (6), “to be intent on.” 
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require (someone’s blood/life),” “inquire of (God, gods, or a me- 
dium),” “turn to, seek (in prayer and worship, or for help).” The last 
two senses (or subsenses) in this list are very common, and the final 
gloss suggests an underlying image schema of physically SEEKING 
some object. Indeed, BDB uses the word seek in five out of its seven 
listed senses for the qal; for example, (7) “seek with care, care for.” 

Although it is perhaps less frequent than might be assumed, there 
is also a physical “seek” sense for WT. In Job 39:8, for instance, we 
are told that the wild donkey “explores the mountains as its pasture, 
and seeks (WITT) every verdant plant.” Other instances include 
Deuteronomy 22:2, Job 39:8, Proverbs 31:13, and Ezekiel 34:6, in 
parallel with wpa. Indeed, WIT occurs in near-synonymous 
parallelism with Wp considerably more than any other word does 
(cf. also Deut 4:29; Judg 6:29; Isa 65:1; Jer 29:13; Zeph 1:6; Ps 24:6; 
38:13[12]; 105:4; Job 10:6; Prov 11:27; 1 Chr 16:11). This suggests that 
W117 is the nearest synonym to WPA in the HB, though it is used less of 
physical “seeking,” and very often with reference to deity. If the image 
schema influences the majority of uses of WT, we would expect the 
notion of a SOUGHT ENTITY to be extended metaphorically. 

Two pertinent points emerge from this. First, it is striking that 
WT is used to mean “strive to bring about (wellbeing [Dbw] or harm 
[797] for someone)” (e.g., Deut 23:7[6]; Isa 1:17; 16:5; Jer 29:7; 38:4; 
Ps 38:13[12]; Esth 10:3; Ezra 9:12), and “demand, require (someones 
blood or life)” (e.g., Ps 9:13; Ezek 34:10; etc.). This reinforces the con- 
ceptual structure we saw in chapter 9 §2.3, where [SEEK] naturally 
extends to the abstract [ATTEMPT] and [DESIRE] frames.’”’ 

Second, the sense “inquire into, investigate (a matter)” resembles 
[INVESTIGATE].IPN, as the parallel in Deuteronomy 13:15[14] illus- 
trates. However, we have already analysed 727 in this verse as treat- 
ing the matter in question (described in the previous verses) as a 
figurative AREA to be explored; so is it possible that WI here profiles 
an abstract SOUGHT ENTITY? It is: our study of conceptual structure 
predicted that both [EXPLORE] and [SEEK] terms could be extended to 
the process of gaining knowledge (ch. 9 §2.2). Both 1pm and W77 
here express a striving for truth or knowledge; but whereas the for- 
mer construes this knowledge as an AREA to be explored, WIT con- 


127 Even the common sense “turn to, seek” (in prayer and worship) may well carry 
the connotation of “desiring” or “attempting to gain” the help of God. 
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strues it as an unknown thing to be located and thus known. The 
rapid change in imagery is quite possible; indeed, the third Verb 
TORY “and ask” changes it yet again. 


5.6. Conclusion 


We clearly cannot speak of the nearest synonym to PN, because each 
of the lexemes wan, 71n, 937, and M2 connects with a different 
subregion of the semantic range of PN. 1N has a similar semantic 
range, though probably emphasises the idea of INTENTIONAL PERCEP- 
TION rather than TRAVELLING IN AN AREA. 939 overlaps with the 
physical [EXPLORE] sense of IPN (though for 539 this is itself an 
extension from the more ‘basic’ physical notion “foot”), but not, as far 
as we know, the figurative; and it has negative or hostile connotations. 
ina does not overlap with [EXPLORE]; but in one of its abstract uses, it 
draws very close to [INVESTIGATE]. npn. Nevertheless, contra Tsevat, 
pn rather than (Mē more typically expresses the attempt to gain 
knowledge “purely intellectually or intuitively.” For several reasons, 
wan is perhaps the most interesting lexeme to compare with 1pn; 
but we will return to this comparison in the following section. 


6. Towards a frame account of PN terms 


At this point, we will consider some broader questions and, for at 
least some of these, draw conclusions for frame-semantic analysis of 
pn in BH. 


6.1. AREA VS. SOUGHT ENTITY 


We saw in chapter 9 §1.2, and then particularly with Judges 18:2 
(page 251), that the line between [ExPLORE] and [SEARCH] is not par- 
ticularly clear; that is, we cannot always answer with certainty 
whether we should understand a souGHT ENTITY in the context. 

Perhaps a more important question pertains to those instances 
which clearly do involve a souGHT ENTITY (and thus belong in [SEEK 
SCENARIO]); namely, whether a given word always focuses on the 
AREA searched over the SOUGHT ENTITY (or vice versa), or whether 
alternation is possible. 

If we begin with the more abstract cases, this is difficult to answer. 
However, the physical instances (listed on page 238), of which the 
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figurative are extensions, are more straightforward. In all verbal oc- 
currences but one, the Direct Object in a Transitive construction (or, 
with the nip‘al in Jeremiah 31:37 and 46:23, the Subject of a Passive 
construction) represents an AREA explored, whether or not there is 
also a SOUGHT ENTITY on view.'” The exception is an Intransitive 
Clause in Ezekiel 39:14, where contextually both the AREA and the 
SOUGHT ENTITY are salient.'”” This data strongly suggests that Ipn 
tends to profile the activity of searching against the primary landmark 
of an AREA. 

To a certain extent, this carries over into metaphoric extensions. 
This is clearest with instances in the personal sphere (listed on 
page 239). The personal use of IPN rests on a more fundamental and 
general container image, in which a person is viewed as an object or 
region containing (and often concealing) thoughts, emotions, atti- 
tudes, desires, or moral attributes. Alternatively, rather than the per- 
son, some key organ may be conceptualised in this way. This image is 
especially evident with 29 in the HB, in expressions like nyt) 
72392 MNN “to know what is in your heart” (Deut 8:2), Ni4N7D 
1292 naan “for wisdom will enter your heart” (Prov 2:10), win 
vad | ‘the desires of my heart” (Job 17:11), ib nawnn “the inten- 
tions/plans of his heart” (Gen 6:5; Ps 33:11), and significantly, 
ab, nindun “the secrets of the heart” (Ps 44: 22[21]). 130 This is related 
to the folk belief that the heart was the seat of one’s thoughts, attitude, 
will, and conscience. 

It is thus no surprise that a person, or one of their organs, can also 
be “searched” to discover a mental or emotional state. In the first case, 
one person can “search” or “examine” another to discover the truth 
about them, either in a legal (Prov 18:17) or non-legal (Prov 28:11) 
context. Jonathan promises to “search” his father to discover his dis- 
position toward David (1 Sam 20:12). Of course, the God who sees all 


128 There is some doubt over Jeremiah 46:23; nevertheless, in all the noteworthy 
interpretations apart from Lundbom’s (cf. $3.4), there is an implied AREA which fea- 
tures as the primary landmark. 

129 The sole instance of the Noun "pn in a physical domain (though it is 
simultaneously metaphoric) is Proverbs 25:3, where there is no SOUGHT ENTITY. 

130 A vivid and undoubtedly ‘living’ variation on this imagery is my» AWN 
027° ‘inscribed on the tablet of their heart” (Jer 17:1; cf. Jer 31:33; Prov 3:3; 7:3). 

51 Cf. ch. 3 $$6.1-6.2. Indeed, 29 is often used metonymically to represent these 
mental states, without a container construal (e.g., Deut 6:5; 30:17; 1 Sam 17:28; 2 Kgs 
22:19). 
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is able to “search” people so that he knows their attitudes and 
thoughts completely (Ps 139:1, 23); and he is said to “search” or “ex- 
amine” people in judgment (Job 13:9)—implicitly, for sin. On the 
other hand, because God sees and knows all that people do, he has no 
need to undertake a laborious “search” in the way that human judges 
must; thus he shatters people “without searching” (Job 34:24).!°? 

The same types of search or examination may be carried out on a 
person’s 25 “heart” or nea “kidneys.” Both God (Jer 17:10) and 
people (Judg 5:16; Prov 25:3) may search (or at least attempt to 
search) a person’s a to discover their attitudes and motives. In a re- 
lated way, people may search their own “ways” (D’IIT), that is, reflect 
on the moral character of their behaviour (Lam 3:40)—again, implic- 
itly searching for ongoing sin (vv. 39-42). 

Thus, though there are various ways in which a person or their 29 
may be conceptualised, the primary focus of PN on the AREA seems 
to transfer from the physical to the personal sphere. The single excep- 
tion is Psalm 44:22[21] where, as we saw, the SOUGHT ENTITY is syn- 
tactically and semantically prominent. However, this can be explained 
by the resultative sense of 172M here, denoting a successful search: if 
the temporal profile is extended to include the finding of the SOUGHT 
ENTITY, it obviously becomes more salient. 

Beyond the physical and personal domains, precise semantic analy- 
sis of PN is considerably more difficult, as it is not always clear how 
to differentiate a figurative AREA from a SOUGHT ENTITY. For exam- 
ple, as we saw in §2.14, it is difficult to decide between “searched for 
words” and “explored words” in Job 32:11. In other cases, where the 
term has an entrenched abstract sense, one could even argue that the 
distinction between “search for something” and “explore an area” 
may have lost relevance. For instance, 12M and 72M are used in 
several places with reference to “investigating” a matter of truth or 
morality (Deut 13:15[14]; Job 5:27; 29:16; Prov 25:2). This sense un- 
doubtedly developed from either [EXPLORE] or [SEARCH]; but is the 
metaphoric link still active? Has it become partially detached from 
the diachronic source domain, so that the AREA/SOUGHT ENTITY dis- 
tinction is all but meaningless? 


132 The tension between these perspectives on God’s judgment is only apparent; 
in each case, the language draws an analogy from the processes used in human judi- 
cial processes, and these analogies and projections must not be pressed too far. 
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These questions cannot be solved indisputably without native 
speakers. Nevertheless, in my view it is likely that the metaphoric link 
is still active in such cases, even if subconsciously. IPN terms are used 
several times in figurative uses that are novel (non-entrenched) and 
creative—for instance, in connection with wisdom (Job 28:27), words 
(Job 32:11), and (the taste of) wine (Prov 23:30). Moreover, in Job 
28:27 there is no doubt that the mapping operates from the physical 
image of exploring. Finally, in the personal sphere the metaphor 
mapping is clearly alive, or at least able to be revived and exploited 
(é:¢., Prov 25:3)” 

It is therefore reasonable to assume that the physical image of 
“searching” or “exploring” still functions as the source domain in the 
range of abstract uses of IPN. It is also reasonable, given the rarity 
with which pn profiles a SOUGHT ENTITY over the AREA (or their 
equivalents) in the physical and personal spheres, to assume that such 
a construal will not generally apply to the various abstract exten- 
sions—unless, of course, there is some contextual indication. A word 
like WPA or WIT would more naturally suit imagery that focuses on a 
figurative SOUGHT ENTITY. 


6.2. Temporal profile, completive and resultative uses, metonymic shifts 


As with English explore and search, IPN terms are characteristically 
used for telic processes, so that a perfective aspect will imply a com- 
pletive nuance: a search over the entire AREA. This does not warrant a 
separate sense, however: the completive/non-completive opposition 
holds for telic processes generally, and does not relate to the peculi- 
arities of specific Verbs. 

Beyond this, PM has greater flexibility than English explore or 
search in terms of its temporal profile. The resultative sense of Ip in 
Psalm 44:22[21] metonymically evokes not only the figurative search- 
ing process, but also the event of discovery—indeed, this is the tem- 
poral focal point. Job 8:8 displays a more complex metonymy with 
pn, the focal point of which is the end of the event/state chain [1N- 
VESTIGATE]>[COME TO UNDERSTAND]->[UNDERSTANDING]. A very 
different, but equally complex metonymy occurs occurs with IpM and 
PR in Psalm 95:4, Job 11:7, and Job 38:16, where the “exploration” 


133 Cf. Cruse 1986, 42. 
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process has become “a place for exploration,” and hence “unexplored 
mysteries.” In both Job 8:8 and the [unknown] senses, a shift has also 
occurred among the FEs within the original [EXPLORE], in that both 
these LUs denote not (only) the process of exploration, but (primar- 
ily) the AREA/TOPIc that has been or would be explored. 


6.3. IPN vs. wan, and [sEARCH]/[SEEK] variation 


pn and wan have a great deal in common. Both are used in the 
physical domain to denote the searching of an AREA for a SOUGHT EN- 
TITY (Ezek 39:14; Gen 44:12); both are extended to abstract topics, 
both with personal subjects (Job 13:9; Lam 3:40) and non-personal 
(Prov 23:30; Ps 77:7[6], perhaps); and both occasionally display a re- 
sultative sense (Ps 44:22[21]; 1 Sam 23:23). Both are extended meto- 
nymically to a domain related to being unsearched, unsearchable, and 
so hidden: 12N/7PN in Psalm 95:4, Job 11:7, and Job 38:16, and 
won in the hitpa él. Interestingly, neither is used with both an AREA 
and a SOUGHT ENTITY in the same construction. 

The most obvious difference between the two is that, in the physi- 
cal domain, 9PM more often evokes [EXPLORE], while WON evokes 
[SEARCH] in every occurrence. Moreover, whereas WaN is used both 
with specific and non-specific SOUGHT ENTITIES, the same is not true 
for 1pn: where 1PM is used in the context of a SOUGHT ENTITY 
(whether physical and metaphoric), it is invariably non-specific.'* As 
we saw in chapter 9 $1.2, cases which lie in the transitional area be- 
tween [SEARCH] and [EXPLORE] tend to involve non-specific SOUGHT 
ENTITIES. We may therefore say that, although there is considerable 
semantic overlap, WON is prototypically a [SEARCH] word, and PN is 
protypically an [EXPLORE] word. 

One of the most difficult categorisation issues, for both PN and 
won, pertains to the [SEEK]/[SEARCH] perspective difference. Both 
terms more typically profile an AREA rather than a SOUGHT ENTITY; 
but there are a few exceptions, in which the souGHT ENTITY fills a 
core syntactic role, and the AREA is less salient. Should these occur- 
rences be allocated to a separate LU in [SEEK]? 

In Psalm 44:22[21] (PN), 1 Samuel 23:23 (Wan), and Amos 9:3 
(WaN), the perspective shift can be explained by the resultative sense: 


134 This includes Psalm 44:22[21], despite the fact that the Demonstrative NNT is 
specific (cf. §2.7). 
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if the temporal profile of a “search” process is extended to include the 
finding of the souGHT ENTITY, this FE naturally becomes even more 
salient. Furthermore, such a resultative use warrants a LU in the re- 
sultant frame—[BECOME AWARE OF] for Psalm 44:22[21], which is 
non-specific, and [LOCATE] for the WaN instances, which are specific. 
The secondary question is which lead-up frame should also be linked 
to each occurrence. Given the consistency of the [EXPLORE]/[SEARCH] 
use of PN, I have used [EXAMINE PERSON] for Psalm 44:22[21]; and 
while the Wan cases seem less clear (due to the complexity to which 
we will now turn), they are probably best linked with [sEARcH].'” 

In Proverbs 2:4 (WON), there is no such explanation. The sense is 
not resultative, yet it fits a [SEEK] situation; indeed, there is no con- 
textually accessible AREA. The closest English equivalent is the expres- 
sion search for (something) with no expressed AREA—hence transla- 
tions of Proverbs 2:4 like if you ... search for it like hidden treasure 
(HCsB, NET).'” In FrameNet, search sentences like this appear in 
[scRUTINY], which for our purposes is like [sSEARCH];'” however, 
there is also a [sEER].search LU in FrameNet, which is currently 
marked as a “problem.”'” 

In support of the FrameNet annotations, one could argue that 
words like search and wan, which typically profile an AREA but can 
vary in their perspective, intrinsically evoke the idea of an AREA, even 
when it is not expressed—at least more so than straightforward 
[SEEK] words. However, the difference (in English) between search for 
it like hidden treasure and seek it like hidden treasure is at best very 
subtle, and in both cases the souGHT ENTITY is far more salient than 
the AREA. So then, is the perspectival difference between search an 


15 An alternative solution would be to place Psalm 44:22[21], for instance, in a 
[BECOME AWARE OF PROCESS] frame, with [INVESTIGATE] and [BECOME AWARE OF] 
as subframes. This would result in a proliferation of extra frames, but in reality is not 
greatly different from the solution I have adopted. 

136 According to the OED (s.v. ‘search, v.’ IL.11), there is an archaic and near- 
obsolete use of search in this sense in which the souGHT ENTITY is the transitive Di- 
rect Object. This use is even closer to WON in Proverbs 2:4. 

137 [SCRUTINY].search includes sentences such as When the spinning finally settled, 
he searched for her running figure, and Duck and Frog search for their friends and it 
takes quite some time to find them all. 

88 The FrameNet editors are doubtless aware of the difficulty we are currently 
considering; but I have not as yet received an explanation of the reason for the “prob- 
lem” status. 
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area and search for an entity more important for the purpose of sense 
delination? 

There is no simple answer to these questions; in reality, search for 
an entity blends aspects of [SEARCH] and [SEEK]. However, in my 
view the perspectival difference should be reflected in the lexicon—as 
indeed it is in the OED’s entry for ‘search, v.’ (major senses I and I). 
For WON, my solution is to place instances like Proverbs 2:4 in a 
[SEEK] sense, but with a LU-to-frame link [sEEK].W5M to [SEARCH]. 


6.4. Judicial uses 


A number of the instances of IPN terms occur in contexts which are 
more or less judicial or forensic. For instance, Job claims in Job 29:16 
that he explored the stranger’s “case” (2°9)—a word that here de- 
notes, as it often does, a legal case or legal process. In Job 13:9, a per- 
sonal “exploration” is on view; but the context makes it clear that this 
is a divine legal examination.’ A few other instances similarly de- 
scribe a possible judicial setting, both divine (Job 34:24; Jer 17:10) and 
human (Prov 18:17). 

Arguably, we could pose a distinct judicial sense for PN, derived 
from [INVESTIGATE] or [EXAMINE PERSON]. However, it is not always 
a simple matter in the HB to decide whether a formal judicial situa- 
tion is involved, or indeed what situations ought to be described as 
‘forensic.’ Is the situation in Proverbs 18:17 a law-court scenario, or 
something less formal, given that the one who does the “examining” 
is the “companion” (9) of the one examined? Deuteronomy 
13:15[14] involves a similar process of investigation, where the TOPIC 
is a moral issue with legal consequences; but again, is this a formal 
judicial setting? 

Rather than posing distinct judicial senses, I have linked the rele- 
vant instances in my annotations to a [JUDICIAL INVESTIGATION] 
frame using the Evokes relation. In the terminology of SDBH, this 
amounts to treating the judicial nature of these instances as a “contex- 
tual meaning” (de Blois and United Bible Societies 2000, 21). 


139 Verses 6-8 set up this implication, but with a twist: Job has cast his three com- 
panions in the role of God’s legal defence team, questioning how they would “plead 
the case” (23) for God (v. 8). Then in verse 9, he abruptly turns the situation on its 
head, so that God is now “examining” (pN) Job’s companions; but the situation is 
still judicial. 
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7. Frames, lexical units, and annotations 


We are now in a position to define a set of frames that cover the in- 
stances of IPM in the HB. From the preceding discussion, it is clear 
that such a set cannot realistically express every nuance in the range 
of meanings; if we attempted as much, the result would be an un- 
workable mass of frames with a tangled web of relations. Similarly, 
there will often be several possibilities for grouping the variations. 
Consider the uses of 1PM with a personal object. Is WX IPN more 
like WN Na “test a person,” or PIX IPN “search a territory”? In fact, 
it is like both of these, but in different ways. 

With IP terms, the central cluster of meanings consists of the 
frames [EXPLORE], [SEARCH], [INVESTIGATE], and [EXAMINE PER- 
son]. Of the forty instances, thirty five evoke one of these conceptual 
structures; indeed, Proverbs 25:3 evokes two ([EXPLORE] and [EXAM- 
INE PERSON]), and is annotated in both. The remaining five are spread 
across [UNKNOWN], [UNDERSTANDING], and [BECOME AWARE OF]. 

For each frame, I will provide a description and a list of all the rele- 
vant FEs, along with any frame relations. Where the FE label has an 
abbreviation, it is provided in parentheses. The frame description is 
followed by an analysis of the LUs that evoke the frame. For each LU, 
there may be a brief description, including LU-to-frame relations, but 
the main features are a list of all the annotated instances, and an 
RCG-based LU valence description based on these annotations. Due 
to the difficulty of presenting the data in printed form, the annota- 
tions only display the FEs expressed in each context, as well as null 
instantiation indicators; the detailed grammatical data is not shown. 
However, CTs and CRs are shown in the valence descriptions. The 
target constituent in annotations and in valence descriptions is indi- 
cated by an asterisk (*). 

A few details in my annotation system need explanation. After 
each verse reference, there follow zero or more CT labels. In most 
cases, there is one construction in which the target (i) is a unit, and 
(ii) is dependent (in Langacker’s sense: ch. 4 $3.3) on another unit of 
the construction—that is, where that second construction unit ex- 
presses a FE in the target’s frame. For instance, in the Transitive 
Infinitive Predication VYA-NX TPN (2 Sam 10:3), the Head IP is 
dependent on the construction Object TYAN, which instantiates 
the AREA FE. In such cases, the first CT label after the verse reference 
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designates this construction. If the target is autonomous, as happens 
frequently with IN, the first CT label will be replaced with Ø. 

This main CT label may be followed by others, which relate to 
other FEs that are grammatically connected to the target. These CTs 
specify constructions in which the target participates as an autono- 
mous element, and which contain a FE-instantiating element that 
depends on the target. For instance, DWIN-NAVAW AXPA in Ezekiel 
39:14 is an Adjunct of NP, and instantiates the peripheral TIME FE 
in [EXPLORE]; the CT for this is listed as in-PP Adjunct. 

After the verse reference and CT labels, any further annotation- 
specific information will be listed; for instance, any annotation-to- 
frame relations. 

Finally, in some instances, particularly with the Noun "pn, a core 
FE appears close to the target, but neither constituent depends on the 
other in any construction. Technically, this is DNI, and it is listed as 
such in the LU report. I nevertheless tag such a constituent with CT 
and FE labels, but no CR. In the annotation, the FE is shown along 
with a DNI indicator; for instance, [EXAMINEE(DNI) on]. This is 
simply to facilitate identifying the contextually salient FE when scan- 
ning the annotation. 


7.1. [EXPLORE] 


Description: A rational agent, or something construed as such, moves 
purposefully around a physical area or space in order to observe and 
come to a knowledge of its contents or features. There may be a more 
specific purpose involved, but the general purpose is still related to 
gaining knowledge of the area. The exploring process is usually a telic 
one, so that a perfective sense will generally be completive. 

Where the purpose is specifically to locate, or ascertain the exis- 
tence of, some sought entity within the area, the more specific child 
frame [SEARCH] is used. 


Core FEs: 


© EXPLORATION (EXPLN): The process profiled by the target term 
e AREA: The physical region that is explored 
e EXPLORER (EXPLR): The agent who undertakes the exploration 


Peripheral FEs: 


e EXTENT: Specifies the extent to which the area is explored 
e TIME: The time at which or during which the exploration occurs 
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e INSTRUMENT (INSTR): An entity manipulated by the explorer to ex- 
plore the area 

e PURPOSE (PURP) (extra-thematic): Though the implicit purpose is al- 
ways to gain a knowledge of the area, the purpose may be expressed 
specifically 


Frame relations: 
e Inherited by [SEARCH] 
LUs in the ng: IP, 1273, and 72T; total instances: 7 


1. [EXPLORE]. nN. The LU valence description is shown in table 10.7. 


Judg 18:2a (Transitive Infinitive Predication) 
ana DË bniepn owiy nyan] oANswAN ma Iw 
[exrın -Ipn-*]93 PR 9379 [exprr(DNI) D&nwani VLNA 
OMAN Ra PINTS TPN 129 ON IN) [area m] 
ow ary) na MITY 
Judg 18:2b (Transitive Verb Clause) 
Soa OWIX Dnivpn OWIX WAN onnavan [TIA hw 
19 DŽON IANI Apn PTN br DRnwNN MYNYN 
DIOR IT 1829 [AREA PINT ny] [exp [2MpL:exPLR mpn*]] 
row ard) no maT 
2 Sam 10:3 (Transitive Infinitive Predication) 
TVI PANY TIT Ta. OPI pane java AW HANK" 
[area wong] foe Sipn*] ava xd Dann ‘id now 
(POR [ExPLr(DNI) rTay-ny] 77 now nian AO 


1 Chr 19:3 (Transitive Infinitive Predication) 

77 nwona piva PIRN TIT T27 pin? páv Ww TN 

[anna Pas] Data 71979 faxen -pn wI son Dann 
5 oN [Expu.r(DNT) ray] IN 


2. [EXPLORE]. NPM]. The nip‘al is a simple passive equivalent of the 
gal, so that the AREA is usually the trajector, and the EXPLORER 
may be more easily backgrounded. The LU valence description is 
shown in table 10.8. 


Jer 31:37 (Passive Clause) 

[expen np- Ava DAW ATOR mim ang Ina 

WWI WNW? VIDE ONAN INDI [area TD? PIR TOA] 
[exper CNI] D MTOR WY 
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Jer 46:23 (Passive Clause) 
121 ’2 [exrın [3msc:area TPM" ]] 89 2 minor) mw AMD 
[expır CNI] :130n 079 PR) NINNA 


3. [EXPLORE]. nN. The LU valence description is shown in table 10.9. 


Prov 25:3 (Ø, with 9-PP Adjunct) 
PANY] [area(DNI) PINI] [exrenr 09] [area (DNI) Dvn] 
[expr INI] [expLn pn] PN oon 22 [EXTENT 


Table 10.7 Valence description for [EXPLORE]. nM 


4x EXPLORER EXPLORATION AREA Other 
Trans. Verb Cl. (1x) Sbj V Obj 
lx ViInfl *V nN-PP 
Trans. Inf. Pred. (3x) - Inf Obj 
lx DNI *Inf PrnSfx 
Ix DNI *Inf nN-PP 
lx DNI *Inf NP 


Table 10.8 Valence description for [EXPLORE]. nM] 


2x EXPLORER EXPLORATION AREA Other 
Passive Cl. (2x) - V Sbj 
lx CNI *V NP 
lx CNI *V VInfl 


Table 10.9 Valence description for [EXPLORE]. NRN 


1x EXPLORER EXPLORATION AREA Other 


Ø (1x) : - 2 
lx INI *N DNI zxrent: 9-PP (NP) (1x) 


Based on this analysis of [EXPLORE], we can see that the most salient 
FE for pn terms in this frame, apart from the process of EXPLOR- 
ATION itself, is the AREA. Indeed, the only instance in which the AREA 
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is not instantiated is Proverbs 25:3 (99m), and there it is contextually 
accessible (DNI). The EXPLORER is once indexed by the Verb 
inflection; otherwise, it is omitted by DNI (3x) or CNI (2x), and only 
once is it omitted by INI—again, in Proverbs 25:3. Both AREA and Ex- 
PLORER are thus highly salient; but the Noun 17 facilitates a nar- 
rower focus on the process itself. 


7.2. [SEARCH] 


Description: A rational agent, or something construed as such, moves 
around a physical area or space trying to locate, or ascertain the exis- 
tence of, some preconceived sought entity within the area. [SEARCH] 
and [SEEK] are alternate perspectives on [SEEK SCENARIO]: the pri- 
mary landmark in the former is the AREA, and in the latter is the 
SOUGHT ENTITY. 


Core FEs: 


SEARCH: The process profiled by the target term 

AREA: The physical region in which the search is undertaken 
SEARCHER: The agent who undertakes the process of searching 
SOUGHT ENTITY (SOUGHT): The preconceived object/entity that the 
searcher is trying to locate, or the type of entity for which the searcher 
is seeking an instance 


Peripheral FEs: 


e EXTENT and TIME: As for [EXPLORE] 
e INSTRUMENT (INSTR): An entity manipulated by the explorer to ex- 
plore the area; e.g., 1] (Zeph 1:12) 


Frame relations: 
e Inherits from [EXPLORE] 
LUs in the H8: IP; total instances: 2 
1. [SEARCH]. np. The LU valence description is shown in table 10.10. 


Ezek 39:14 (Intransitive Verb Clause, with -PP Adjunct) 
DNS DAPI DAPA PISA OY IP TAD ËN 
mM ]] [rme vyp Ayp-]a aggy? PIS yaw 
[soucut DNI] [area DNI] [SEARCH [3MPL:SEARCHER 
Job 28:3 (Transitive Verb Clause, with 5-PP Adjunct) 
"pin*] [searcner Nin] [extent man- TWH ow IPD 
[soucur DNI] [Area :n197¥1 298 12N] [search 
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Table 10.10 Valence description for [SEARCH]. 


2x SEARCHER SEARCH AREA SOUGHT Other 


ENTITY 
Trans. Sbj V Obj - 
Verb Cl. 1x Prn *Part NP DNI EXTENT: 9-PP 
(1x) (NP) (1x) 
Intr. Verb Sbj V i - 
Cl. (1x) ix Vinfl *V DNI DNI TIME: }N-PP 
(NP) (1x) 


The lower ‘coreness’ status of the SOUGHT ENTITY, compared with the 
AREA, is reflected in these instances: although they evoke [SEARCH], 
in neither one is the SOUGHT ENTITY instantiated in the 1M Clause 
itself. This may also be a symptom of the fact that 1pN is primarily an 
[EXPLORE] term. 


7.3. [INVESTIGATE] 


Description: An investigator conducts an intensive mental investiga- 
tion of some topic, for the purpose of understanding it. For some 
terms in [INVESTIGATE], the topic is construed as an area to be ex- 
plored and known. 


Core FEs: 


© INVESTIGATION (INVN): The process profiled by the target term 

e TOPIC: The issue, question, or field of enquiry that is investigated 

e INVESTIGATOR (INVR): The agent who conducts the process of mental 
investigation 


Peripheral FEs: 


© EXTENT: Specifies the extent to which the topic is investigated; for ex- 
ample, 10777 “well” 
e TIME: The time at which or during which the investigation occurs 


Frame relations: 


e Inherited by [EXAMINE PERSON] 
e Precedes [BECOME AWARE OF], [COME TO UNDERSTAND] 


LUs in the HB: IP, WN, WN, WN; total instances: 11 
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1. [INVESTIGATE].12N. The LU valence description is shown in table 
10.11. 


LU-to-frame relations: 
e Evokes [EXPLORE] 


Deut 13:15[14] (Intransitive Verb Clause) 
na [EXTENT av] HON) [mvn [2msG:INVR mipn-*])) DYTTI 
[rorıc DNI] :439p2 NNT Aapying anwy 73970 21 nn 


Job 5:27 (Transitive Verb Clause) 

mipaw NYI [rorıc n-] [mvn [Ipuanvr -WIpn*]] nnan 
5:7797 RNI 

Job 28:27 (Transitive Verb Clause): Evokes [EXPLORE] 

[ropic :7-] [mvn [3mse:nve -Apn*]]O0m APIA m0 ANT IN 
Job 29:16 (Transitive Verb Clause): Evokes [JUDICIAL INVESTIGATION] 
an-] [mv [lsc:nvr -IPNN*]] VTN Ay DIRT iR 28 

[Topic 
Job 32:11 (Transitive Verb Clause) 
[2Metanve pna] oynan pre os aT) nonin qa 
[ropre :P9R] [mv 
Prov 23:30 (Transitive Infinitive Predication) 
on] [mvs Spn-"]> [mvr(DND) D82-)9 poy Dramen? 
[Topic 
Prov 25:2 (Transitive Infinitive Predication) 
[mv Ipn*] [mvr(DNI) 07599] 7221 727 non DOR 7122 
[Toric :727] 
2. [INVESTIGATE]. NPM]. The nip‘al is a simple passive equivalent of 
the qal, so that the Topic is usually the trajector, and the INVESTI- 


GATOR may be more easily backgrounded. The LU valence descrip- 
tion is shown in table 10.12. 


LU-to-frame relations: 
e Evokes [EXPLORE] 


1 Kgs 7:47 (Passive Clause) 
PPPA] Imvn aR] 87 TRA THA TID Danang niw na 
[ınvr CNI] [Tropic :nwnaa 
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2 Chr 4:18 (Passive Clause) 
RPA] [www TMI] 87 2 THA TA? APRA OYA? TW won 
[inver CNI] a [Tropic inv 
Table 10.11 Valence description for [INVESTIGATE]. 9PM 


7X INVESTIGATOR INVESTIGATION TOPIC Other 


Trans. Inf. - Inf Obj 
Pred. (2x) 2x DNI *Inf NP 
Trans. Verb Cl. Sbj V Obj 
(4x) 3x VInfl *V PrnSfx 
lx VInfl *V NP 
Intr. Verb Cl. Sbj V - 
(1x) Ix VInfl *V DNI EXTENT: 


Ady (1x) 


Table 10.12 Valence description for [INVESTIGATE]. NPM} 


2x INVESTIGATOR INVESTIGATION TOPIC Other 


Passive Cl. (2x) - V Sbj 


3. [INvEsTIGATE].7pn. The LU valence description is shown in table 
10.13. 


LU-to-frame relations: 
e Evokes [EXPLORE] 


Eccl 12:9 (Transitive Verb Clause) 
mn“ m ONY hora? Tp Dan nyp maY ai 
[roprc :7219 DOWN] TPM [mv [3Mse-1NVR 
4. [INVESTIGATE]. nP. The LU valence description is shown in table 
10.14. 
LU-to-frame relations: 


e Evokes [EXPLORE] 
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Prov 25:27 (Construct-Postconstruct Noun Phrase) 


INI] :Tia3 [rorıc 0723] [mvs Ipn-*) Avex nia wat 55k 
[INVR 


Table 10.13 Valence description for [INVESTIGATE] NRM 


lx INVESTIGATOR INVESTIGATION TOPIC Other 


Trans. Verb Cl. Sbj V Obj 
(1x) 1x VInfl ny NP 


Table 10.14 Valence description for [INVESTIGATE]. nM 


1x INVESTIGATOR INVESTIGATION TOPIC Other 


Cnst.-PCnst. Phr. - Cnst PCnst 
(1x) lx INI *N NP 


With the more concrete instances of npn terms in [EXPLORE] and 
[SEARCH], we saw that the AREA is usually instantiated in the Ipn 
construction. In [INVESTIGATE], a similar situation holds: the TOPIC is 
usually instantiated in the construction, and its sole omission (Deut 
13:15[14]) is by DNI. The INVESTIGATOR is omitted by DNI and CNI 
(twice each); its sole omission by INI occurs with YpnM— which 
corresponds with what we found for [ExPLORE]/[SEARCH]. No [IN- 
VESTIGATE] instance involves a clear equivalent to the SOUGHT EN- 
TITY in [SEARCH]. 


7.4. [EXAMINE PERSON] 


Description: An Examiner undertakes an intensive Examination of an 
Examinee, to understand their behaviour, thinking, attitude, motiva- 
tion, etc., or some aspect thereof. The focus of examination (the pri- 
mary landmark) may be expressed as the examinee themselves, some 
aspect of the examinee (“ways,” “thinking”), or a body part that 
metonymically stands for an aspect of the person (“heart,” “mind”): 
each of these will be tagged as the EXAMINEE. In some instances, how- 
ever, it can be difficult to decide between [EXAMINE PERSON] and its 
non-personal parent frame [INVESTIGATE]. 
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In most cases in the HB, [EXAMINE PERSON] has an ethical dimen- 
sion: investigating a person to see whether they are morally upright. 


Core FEs: 


e EXAMINATION (EXAM): The process profiled by the target term 

e EXAMINEE (EXEE): The person being examined; or alternatively, some 
aspect of the person (e.g., 0°21), or a body part that stands meto- 
nymically for the person and the aspect of their personality being ex- 
amined (e.g., 3, m3) 

e EXAMINER (EXAMR): The agent who conducts the examination 


Peripheral FEs: 


e EXTENT: Specifies the extent to which the person is examined 

DEGREE (DEG): Specifies the degree to which the examiner undertakes 
the process; e.g., bi (Judg 5:16) 
e TIME: As for [INVESTIGATE] 
PURPOSE (PURP) (extra-thematic): Words in this frame sometimes oc- 
cur with an expression of the purpose for, or desired outcome of, the 
examination, which may be more specific than simply coming to a 
knowledge of the person or some aspect of their personality 


Frame relations: 
e Inherits from [INVESTIGATE | 
LUs in the HB: TPN, WN; total instances: 16 


1. [EXAMINE PERSON]. NPN. The LU valence description is shown in 
table 10.15. 


LU-to-frame relations: 
e Evokes [EXPLORE] 


1 Sam 20:12 (Transitive Verb Clause, with I-PP Adjunct) 
[1sc:examr Ion8*]]2 Pair ads mim TITOR wi N 


avam) [rme më wn Inn Inv-]a [exer 88] [exam 
TANTS A TIR TOR TRI TITON 
Jer 17:10 (Transitive Participle Predication, with 5_pp Adjunct): Evokes 
[JUDICIAL INVESTIGATION] 
wr nn-]9 nea ina [ExEE 25] [Exam 1ph*] [Examr MIT IR] 
D [purpose :17990n DD <PITT2> (12773) 
Ps 139:1 (Transitive Verb Clause) 
[exer -] [exam [2msc:examr -Apn*]] ANA Tint 1? nx? 
Ini 
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Ps 139:23 (Transitive Verb Clause) 
ym) ind 7229 yT) Ox [exer -] [exam [2msc:examr -7pN*]] 
Sol Ta IN A AYP TTT ON ANT: aw 

Job 13:9 (Transitive Verb Clause): Evokes [JUDICIAL INVESTIGATION] 
INN2ON [exer DANS] [exam [3msc:examr np] 20 
Sa nan wiixa 


Prov 18:17 (Transitive Verb Clause): Evokes [JUDICIAL INVESTIGATION] 
[3Msc:examr -Ion-*]1 mbin) iA PwRIn pT 
[exe :1-| [Exam 

Prov 28:11 (Transitive Verb Clause) 
:3-] [exam -Ipm*] [exame Pan >T- vwy WR Prpa oon 
[EXEE 

Lam 3:40 (Intransitive Verb Clause) 
DIW [exam [1sc:examr MIPMI-*]]} [exee(DND irn] nwan 


aA TD 
Table 10.15 Valence description for [EXAMINE PERSON]. NPN 
8x EXAMINER EXAMINATION EXAMINEE Other 

Trans. Part. = Part Obj 

Pred. (1x) lx NP *Part NP PURPOSE: 9-PP 
(Inf. Pred.) (1x) 

Trans. Sbj V Obj 

VerbC. 3x VInfl *V PrnSfx 

(6x) 2x VInfl “Vv NN-PP TIME: 3-PP 
(NP) (1x) 

lx NP *V PrnSfx 
Intr. Verb Sbj V = 
Cl. (1x) lx VInfl wy DNI 


2. [EXAMINE PERSON]. NPN. The LU valence description is shown in 
table 10.16. 


LU-to-frame relations: 


e Evokes [EXPLORE] 
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Table 10.16 Valence description for [EXAMINE PERSON]. 


8x EXAMINER EXAMINATION EXAMINEE Other 


Cnst.- - Cnst PCnst 
PCnst. 1x 5-PP(NP) *N NP DEGREE: Nonverbal 
Phr. Classifying Com- 
(1x) plement (NP) (1x) 
Ø (7x) $ z 2 

2x INI *N 5-PP (NP) 

5x INI *N DNI EXTENT: DNI (1x) 


Judg 5:16 (Construct-Postconstruct NP, with Nonverbal Classifying 
Clause, 9-PP Adjunct)" 


jain niba- ow nipa vaw> onswan pa naw nad 
fee 25] Ba “apn*] [pee pina] foe 


Isa 40:28 (Ø, with 5-PP Adjunct) 
NO PRO niyp Roja Tim obi cox myAW NDR ALT xin 
De INI] [exer Snnan-]> bar Spn*] PR yar sb u” 


Ps 145:3 (Ø, with 9-PP Adjunct) 
INI] [exam npp] px [exee in n] Tan Sbam nm Si 
[EXAMR 


Job 5:9 (Ø) 
p00 PRITY NINYI [exam Ipn*] PRI [exer OND non] nwy 
[ExAmR INI] 


Job 9:10 (Ø) 

pro nigdon [exam Ipn*] prow [exee(DND nia] avy 
[examr INI] :130n 

Job 34:24 (Ø): Evokes [JUDICIAL INVESTIGATION] 

[EXAM Rn" [exeE(DNI) 0°23] [3msc:examr(DNI) V] 
:DAND DNS TAMI 


14 Note that in the first three instances, a core FE is instantiated, but in an Ad- 
junct construction: EXAMINER in Judges 5:16, and EXAMINEE in Isaiah 40:28 and 
Psalm 145:3. 
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Job 36:26 (Ø) 
[exam Rž] N [exee(DNI) M BON] vn XP Naw Inn 
[Exam INI] 


Prov 25:3 (Ø): Evokes [EXPLORE] 
[exam PN] PR [exee(DNI) 0595 39-)) pabd PNI 099 onw 
[examr INI] [Extent DNI] 


The [EXAMINE PERSON] frame has the greatest number of instances 
for npn in the HB. There are significant differences between the use of 
the qal Verb and that of the Noun, though they evoke the same proc- 
ess. With the Verb, the EXAMINER is expressed or indexed in every 
occurrence, and the EXAMINEE (or some representative aspect or 
body part) is expressed in every instance but one, where it is omitted 
by DNI—assuming indeed that 17377 is not part of the IPM con- 
struction in Lamentations 3:40. 

In seven of the eight instances of the Noun, the EXAMINER is omit- 
ted by INI, and the EXAMINEE is either omitted by DNI or expressed 
in an Adjunct construction. These seven are all negated. The excep- 
tional instance—also the only positive use—is Judges 5:16, in which 
the Noun is linked directly to an EXAMINEE’s 2, and the EXAMINER is 
specified in a 9-PP Adjunct construction. 


7.5. [BECOME AWARE OF] 


Description: Words in this frame describe the process in which a ra- 
tional discoverer adds some phenomenon to their model of the 
world. The phenomenon may be either information on some abstract 
topic, or a physical entity; in the latter case, the discovery typically 
relates to its existence and/or location. The discoverer generally ac- 
quires the phenomenon without having sought it specifically— 
though the discovery event may result from purposeful investigation 
in a broader field (physical or abstract). 

This frame will contain words whose image-schematic basis lies in 
the realm of physical perception (e.g., NN), since “creatures often 
become aware of things by perceiving them” (FrameNet 1.3, [BECOM- 
ING AWARE]). 

[BECOME AWARE OF] differs from [COME TO UNDERSTAND] in that 
the latter views the event as relating to the cogniser’s understanding 
of the whole field of investigation, whereas [BECOME AWARE OF] fo- 
cuses on some newly discovered information or entity within the 
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field. The frame differs from [LocaTE] in that the latter begins with a 
preconceived sought entity or sought fact. 


Core FEs: 


e DISCOVERY EVENT (DISC): The event profiled by the target words, in 
which the cogniser becomes aware of the phenomenon 

e PHENOMENON (PHEN): The physical entity or abstract topic of which 
the cogniser gains an awareness 

e COGNISER (CoGn): The rational agent who comes to an awareness of 
the phenomenon 


Peripheral FEs: 


e FIELD: The general area (whether physical or abstract) within which 
the cogniser has become aware of the phenomenon. The discovery 
event may be a result of the intentional investigation of this field, 
though without the phenomenon as the preconceived goal. 


Frame relations: 
e Succeeds [INVESTIGATE] 
LUs in the H8: IP; total instances: 1 


1. [BECOME AWARE OF].1PN. The LU valence description is shown in 
table 10.17. 


LU-to-frame relations: 
e Evokes [EXPLORE] 


Ps 44:22[21] (Transitive Verb Clause): Evokes [EXAMINE PERSON] 


[coon ory] NPQ TT ON? PSI Wan mas DY IMV 


Table 10.17 Valence description for [BECOME AWARE OF].12N 


1x COGNISER DISCOVERY EVENT PHENOMENON Other 


Trans. Verb Sbj V Obj 
Cl. (1x) Ix NP *V NP 


7.6. [UNDERSTANDING] 


Description: A state of affairs in which a cogniser has some under- 
standing (or lack of understanding) with regard to some topic, which 
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may be a physical area, a state of affairs, an abstract topic or question, 
etc. Typical terms include YT’ and NYA. 

This may be evoked as part of a complex event consisting of the 
events [INVESTIGATION] and [COME TO UNDERSTAND], followed by 
the [UNDERSTANDING] state. 


Core FEs: 


e UNDERSTANDING (UNDERSTG): The state usually profiled by the frame, 
which is (or is not) attained by the cogniser 

e Topic: The area, state of affairs, or abstract field of investigation which 
is the scope of the cogniser’s understanding 

e COGNISER (COGN): The rational agent who has (or lacks) an under- 
standing of the topic 


Frame relations: 
e Succeeds [COME TO UNDERSTAND] 
LUs in the HB: 127); total instances: 1 


1. [UNDERSTANDING]. nN. The single instance of this LU involves FE 
conflation, with 127 itself denoting both the state of understand- 
ing and that which is understood. Thus, the LU incorporates both 
UNDERSTANDING and TOPIC in its profile. The LU valence descrip- 
tion is shown in table 10.18. 


LU-to-frame relations: 
e Evokes [EXPLORE] 


Job 8:8 (Construct-Postconstruct Noun Phrase) 
:oniax] [unverste,ropic APM-*]9 iat wn AD dal 
[coen 


Table 10.18 Valence description for [UNDERSTANDING] NPM 


1x COGNISER UNDERSTANDING TOPIC Other 


Cnst.-PCnst. Phr. PCnst Cnst Cnst 
(1x) lx NP *N *N 


7.7. [UNKNOWN] 


Description: This frame contains mostly stative (referential or modify- 
ing/adjectival) words, which express the unknown status of a certain 
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phenomenon. The cogniser, for whom the pheonomenon is un- 
known, is often an offstage participant, and thus not conceptualised. 
Core FEs: 


e UNKNOWN STATUS (UNKN): The unknown status of the phenomenon 
e PHENOMENON (PHEN): The entity (physical or abstract) or state of 
affairs that is unknown 


Peripheral FEs: 


e COGNISER (COGN): The rational agent for whom the phenomenon is 
unknown 

e FIELD: The broader area (physical or abstract) within which the un- 
known phenomenon is located 


LUs in the HB: 12M); total instances: 3 


1. [unknown]. pn. For both PM and PMA in [unknown], the 
unknown status and phenomenon are both expressed by the target 
term, and incorporated in the LU concept profile. The LU valence 
description is shown in table 10.19. 


LU-to-frame relations: 
e Evokes [EXPLORE] 


Job 11:7 (Construct-Postconstruct Noun Phrase): Evokes [EXAMINE 
PERSON] 


RYAN TW MINT DR NYAN [field 1178] [pHEN,uNKN IPN-*]A 


Job 38:16 (Construct-Postconstruct Noun Phrase) 
(DIDINI [rcp oan] [Pren,unen Ipn-*]a ODI DN 


Table 10.19 Valence description for [UNKNown].1?N) 


2X UNKNOWN STATUS PHENOMENON FIELD Other 


Cnst.-PCnst. Cnst Cnst PCnst 
Phr. (2x) 2x *N *N NP 


2. [unknown]. npn. The LU valence description is shown in table 
10.20. 


LU-to-frame relations: 


e Evokes [EXPLORE] 
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Ps 95:4 (Construct-Postconstruct Noun Phrase) 
As D7 niayini [FELD PR] [Puen uNe Rn] 772 WR 


Table 10.20 Valence description for [unknown]. npm 


1x UNKNOWN STATUS PHENOMENON FIELD Other 


Cnst.-PCnst. Cnst Cnst PCnst 
Phr. (1x) lx *N *N NP 


8. Concluding remarks 


8.1. Exploring, searching, and seeking 


A number of significant conclusions about 1M and closely related 
terms have already emerged in $$5-7. I will finish with a few brief 
observations. 

As we have seen, most 1PM instances evoke one of [EXPLORE], 
[SEARCH], [INVESTIGATE], and [EXAMINE PERSON]. At the most gen- 
eral level, we could describe the common semantic content of PN in 
this central meaning cluster as: “to traverse and observe an area with 
some (usually implicit) purpose related to gaining a knowledge of the 
area.” This definition includes figurative uses, though of course the 
words traverse, observe, and area receive metaphoric construals. 

In some cases, the purpose is to ascertain the existence of a precon- 
ceived SOUGHT ENTITY within the area. I therefore agree with Van 
Hecke that IP terms may evoke [SEARCH]; but we have nonetheless 
seen that they prototypically belong in [EXPLORE]. Indeed, IP never 
actually appears in the HB in a construction with the SOUGHT ENTITY, 
aside from the resultative [BECOME AWARE OF] use found in Psalm 
44:22[21]. 

However, there is perhaps a general pattern, which we saw with 
both pn and wan, that a resultative shift from [SEARCH] to [LO- 
CATE] or [BECOME AWARE OF] tends to cause a shift in the word’s tra- 
jector/landmark profiling, so that the SOUGHT ENTITY comes to the 
fore and the AREA fades into the background. 

Among pn terms, NPN stands out somewhat. First, it is used in 
the most complex of the minor senses of IP terms. Second, the ma- 
jority of its occurrences within the central meaning cluster are per- 
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sonal. Only one instance evokes [INVESTIGATE] (Prov 25:27), though 
if MT 0733 “their glory” is retained, this too is personal; and only one 
instance evokes [EXPLORE] (Prov 25:3), though this simultaneously 
evokes [EXAMINE PERSON]. This may be largely because of the distri- 
bution of 72M: all but two instances are in Psalms, Job, and Proverbs, 
and the remaining two are in poetic passages (Judg 5:16; Isa 40:28). 
The majority are also in impossibility-related PX constructions. Fi- 
nally, the valence patterns for 172M in the central frames correspond 
with what we would expect with an event Noun: it profiles the same 
process as the Verbs, but tends to focus attention on this process 
alone, abstracted from participants in the process.'*! Thus, for in- 
stance, the EXAMINER in [EXAMINE PERSON]. NPN is more peripheral 
than in the other LUs in the frame. 

Most of the frames associated with pn, including the minor 
senses [BECOME AWARE OF] and [UNDERSTANDING], are found in the 
broader cognitive account and frame networks in chapter 9. The sin- 
gle exception consists of the three occurrences in [UNKNOWN]: two of 
pn (Job 11:7; Job 38:16) and one of PMA (Ps 95:4). These differ 
from the other uses of IPN terms in that they denote not an action, 
but rather an object along with the property “unknown.”” It is likely 
that this entrenched sense is the most detached from the central base- 
level meaning of IPN terms. 


8.2. Methodology 


Although the same level of meticulous analysis and detail perhaps 
cannot feasibly be applied to the entire BH lexicon, this study reveals 
something of both the potential and the limitations of some of the 
most recent methods of lexical semantics, particularly for the study of 
an ancient language.'” 

My order of presentation is a little deceptive, for the process of 
defining frames and FEs, relating these to one another, assigning LUs, 
assigning occurrences to LUs, and annotating occurrences is not the 
final stage in the broader analytical endeavour. Rather, it runs in par- 
allel through the entire process of semantic and grammatical analysis. 


41 See ch. 6 §1.2. 

142 Cf. table 4.3 on p. 95. Even with the [UNDERSTANDING] sense in Job 8:8, we 
saw that IP denotes both an activity and the product of that activity. 

"3 Further methodological comments will be reserved for the concluding chapter. 
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Indeed, the more detailed and even tedious FrameNet-like process 
greatly assists in untangling the most fundamental frame semantic 
problems, namely, working out what are the relevant frames, and 
which words participate in which frames. Defining FEs and assessing 
their relative prominence is particularly fruitful, because the ‘core’ 
syntactic elements in constructions headed by a relational term tend 
to correspond with the more salient participants in the frame evoked 
by the term. 

One of the difficulties of my system is that it requires definite deci- 
sions to be made—and with an ancient language, of course, definite 
conclusions are often difficult. From one perspective, this is not a bad 
thing: it forces us at least to wrestle with precise questions of mean- 
ing, rather than avoiding them too quickly. Nevertheless, at times it 
does not sit well with the interpreter to sum up this wrestling by 
choosing one baldly singular meaning! There may be merit in allow- 
ing the same occurrence to be assigned to alternate possible senses— 
though this should not prevent us from ever forming conclusions. 

To put it another way, given the problems with an ancient lan- 
guage, we essentially have two options when describing LUs. We can 
either avoid detail where certainty is not possible, providing defini- 
tions that are general and potentially ambiguous; or we can attempt 
precise descriptions, based on the resource we have available (includ- 
ing cross-linguistic typological and cognitive research), while also 
noting the points at which the descriptions may be speculative. Nei- 
ther approach is necessarily superior for all purposes; but I believe 
that there is great benefit to be gained from the latter approach. 

Finally, one approach which helps us to overcome some of these 
problems is that of cognitive metaphor analysis. If there are indeed 
cross-linguistic patterns which reflect ingrained mechanisms or ten- 
dencies in human cognition, mapping these patterns may provide 
‘leads’ for exploring and testing both diachronic shift and synchronic 
polysemy for terms in BH. Indeed, the more commonly mappings 
appear across language families, the more confident we may be in 
proposing similar patterns in BH. 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 
pn IN THE LEXICA 


Having applied cognitive approaches, particularly frame semantics, to 
PN terms, I will now briefly survey how 1/—N has been handled by 
other lexica. There have been a number of very competent recent sur- 
veys and critiques of BH lexica generally, and there is no need to re- 
peat their insights (de Blois and United Bible Societies 2000, 9-17; 
O’Connor 2002; van Steenbergen 2002c, chap. 6;' 2003; Lübbe 2003; 
van der Merwe 2004, 2006a, 2006b).” 


1. Older lexica: BDB and HALAT/HALOT 


As we turn to traditional lexica of BH, it should be noted that all the 
English-language lexica and theological dictionaries surveyed, both 
old and recent, suffer from the ambiguity of the gloss search out.’ 

For the qal Verb, BDB defines two main senses: (1) “search (for),” 
with the sought item either as a following “accusative” or implicit; 
and (2) various subsenses for exploring, investigating, or examining, 
which are glossed “search through, explore” (used both literally and 
figuratively), “search out,” “search” (a man), and “examining thor- 
oughly.” The first corresponds to my [sEEK], and the second to [Ex- 
PLORE]/[SEARCH]—though by my analysis, all the instances in (1) 
belong in (2). 

Some of the qal subsenses rightly try to articulate the purpose of a 
“searching” activity; for instance, “search a man, find out his senti- 
ments” for 1 Samuel 20:12, and “of examining thoroughly, so as to 
expose a weakness in a case” for Job 29:16 and Proverbs 18:17.* 


! Van Steenbergen’s dissertation has more recently been published by SUN 
PReSS (van Steenbergen 2005). 

? Van der Merwe, far more than the others in this list, brings a cognitive perspec- 
tive to his surveys. See also his recent case study of applying cognitive linguistics to 
BH (van der Merwe 2006b), along with that of Hans Rechenmacher (2004). 

3 See ch. 10 $1.4. 

‘In Job 29:16, however, BDB’s interpretation seems to assume (probably 
wrongly) that the 2 is the opponent’s case against the stranger, rather than the 
stranger’s defence (contra Nrsv “and I championed the cause of the stranger”). 
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HALAT places all the gal instances in one over-arching sense, 
glossed erforschen, auskundschaften—or in HALOT, “to explore, 
search out.” The over-arching sense is followed by a fairly diverse 
list of specific translations for various instances and with various 
complements. BDB’s presentation of the data is more thoughtfully 
organised. 

Both BDB and HALAT/HALOT group everything along the literal- 
figurative range together in one sense. For instance, HALOT includes 
Ezekiel 39:14, which is clearly a search of the land, together with a 
range of much more abstract uses (Deut 13:15[14]; Ps 44:22[21]; Prov 
25:2; etc.)—all of them rather inadequately described as (exploring) 
“something.” While there is clearly a close semantic connection be- 
tween the literal and figurative construals, they should be distin- 
guished more carefully. 


2. Theological dictionaries: TDOT and NIDOTTE 


M. Tsevat’s summary of the senses of qal 12M, organised around the 
types of Subject and Object that appear with it, is very helpful, and his 
interpretations of the various uses are consistent and well-founded 
(TDOT V.149). 

His comparison of 1PM and (M3, however, is off the mark. The 
assertion that “hqr stands for a purely cognitive and analytical exami- 
nation and testing” depends too heavily on his proposed “basic” 
meaning “divide”;° nevertheless, it is correct that IP, in its [INVESTI- 
GATION] sense, denotes an essentially mental activity. The bigger 
problem is his subsequent claim that “bhn suggests intuitive compre- 
hension,” so that IPN is “progressive and analytic” while }n2 is “in- 
stantaneous and holistic.” In several cases, {M2 clearly denotes testing 
a person (or their heart, words, ways, etc.), or even God, by putting 
them in a certain situation to see what effect it will have, or how they 
will respond (e.g., Gen 42:15; Ps 66:10-12; Job 7:18-19; 23:10; Zech 


° In fact, HALOT over-uses the (problematic) gloss “search out” in a way that 
does not render accurately the German in HALAT. For example, with the qal pn 
HALOT uses “search out” for auskundschaften, nachspiiren, and ergriinden; and with 
the pi ël "pm HALOT has “search out” for HALAT s ersinnen “devise, think up.” 

° Aitken (2003, 123) rejects Tsevat’s analysis as overly Aristotelian. 

7 Bruce Waltke echoes Tsevat’s “intuitive” remark in an editorial addition to 
Oswalt’s entry for 772 in TWOT. 
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13:9; Mal 3:10, 15). This is the reason for the frequent parallel with 
sx “smelt”; indeed, Proverbs 17:3 shows that the figurative (and 
cognitive) use of {Mē can be compared directly with the process of 
putting unrefined precious metals into a fire. This is hardly “instanta- 
neous and holistic” knowledge! 

In fact, the contrast between 72 and pn, in their mental- 
figurative extensions, relates to their very different source frames: 
both connote a striving for understanding, but PN is an essentially 
mental operation with a spatial image schema, whereas [NJ is a men- 
tal operation which nonetheless often involves placing the examinee 
in a difficult situation. 

As we saw in chapter 10 $3.4, Tsevat’s treatment of the nip al pn} 
also must be qualified. 

As a dictionary of theology and exegesis, NIDOTTE clearly has 
aims somewhat different from those of a traditional lexicon. In the 
entry for PN (11.252-255), however, I cannot help but feel that ‘the- 
ology’ has won out over ‘dictionary’: we are taken on a tour through a 
range of passages and themes in the HB, motivated by the occurrences 
of IP terms and the contexts in which they appear—yet we are not 
given a clear picture of the meanings of the terms themselves. 

Section 2, the longest in the entry, is the most focused on the 
meaning and use of 1pN itself. Unfortunately, it is repeatedly side- 
tracked by questions about “realizable” or “unrealizable” goals: 


Does the root indicate that the Hebrews understood the semantic dis- 
tinction as to whether or not the thing sought for is assumed to exist or 
be present? That is, is the object or goal presumed to exist or be available 
so that the quest is realizable, or is the existence of the object or condi- 
tion something assumed not to exist or yet to be established? (11.252) 


These questions are largely irrelevant to semantic analysis of 9PM, 
especially as it turns out that the gal, nip‘al, and Noun are each used 
with both realizable and unrealizable goals. Yet this apparently shows 
that “the Hebrews were aware of the above distinction” (11.253). This 
conclusion is trivial: one could scarcely imagine that the Hebrews, or 
any other language community, were unable to understand the dis- 
tinction between “search—it is sure to be there” and “search—you'll 
not find it.” Again, however, this has little to do with the meaning of 
apn. 

Apart from these criticisms, some of the broader exegetical and 
theological observations are helpful: for instance, that the combina- 
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tion HON) APM AW 77) in Deuteronomy 13:15[14] functions to 
emphasise ‘ ‘the seriousness of the problem of idolatry,” and that ac- 

cording to the wisdom writers “the shape of moral character and the 
workings of the moral cosmos seem to lie beyond the grasp of the 
intellect” (11.253). The list of terms in the “investigation, exploration, 
searching, spying out” field is also useful. 


3. Modern lexica: DCH, Alonso Schökel, and SDBH 


The three lexica reviewed in this section are not merely ‘modern’ in 
that they were produced recently; each also aims to use modern 
method of lexical analysis. They are very different from one another, 
however, as their IPN entries illustrate. 


3.1. DCH (David Clines) 


The information provided for PN in DCH (III.304-305) suffers from 
the much-criticised limitations of the dictionary’s methodology (An- 
dersen 1995; Muraoka 1995a), in particular, the listing of data with 
little organisation or analysis. The bulk of the information provided is 
collocational data, which is useful raw material: words or phrases 
from the Hebrew text with translation glosses for each, roughly or- 
ganised according to their relationship to the target term (e.g., <SUBJ> 
or <oBJ> for a Verb), along with occasional parallel or associated 
terms. As Muraoka observes (1995a, 90), this is the right approach for 
a semantic analysis, and provides a useful starting-point for a more 
in-depth study.® 

There are very occasional brief explanations of a meaning; for in- 
stance, RIND DY YT (Job 34:24) is glossed and then explained 
“he breaks the mighty ones (without) searching, perh. without prior 
investigation or without number.” The expression TPN PR is also ex- 


$ In reality, to those who have a fair knowledge of Hebrew and a capable Bible 
software package, the main benefit of this data and presentation is as a time-saver: at 
least initially, we do not need to search for the occurrences of a term and work 
through the hits. Also noteworthy is Muraoka’s observation that DCH’s provision of 
collocational data is no more linguistically advanced than BDB, which often notes 
words used in parallelism (synonymic or antonymic), along with word combinations. 
“This means that our predecessors, without using such modern technical terms as 
‘paradigmatic and ‘syntagmatic, applied one of the basic principles of modern lexi- 
cographical science” (Muraoka 1995a, 90 n. 14). 
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plained, though unfortunately with an incorrect [LOCATE] sense: “it 
cannot be found.” Apart from such comments, the appearance is that 
there is very little semantic analysis—which fits Clines’s stated intent 
of providing raw data rather than imposing an interpretation.’ 

Contrary to this stated intent, however, there is inevitably a great 
deal of semantic analysis, both in the sense breakdown and in the 
translation glosses supplied (initial bold-face glosses, as well as more 
specific italicised translations for particular expressions).'° In this re- 
gard, the entries for PM are inadequate. Only one sense is given for 
the qal Verb: “search (out), explore, investigate.” As with BDB and 
HALAT/HALOT, the physical and figurative (purely cognitive) uses 
are lumped together. This is understandable, given Clines’s “avoid- 
ance ... of marking certain usages as ‘figurative’ or ‘metaphorical” 
(DCH 1.15). 

With 4pm, there is no such excuse for the lumping of senses: the 
entire range is included in a single sense glossed “searching (out); 
(object of) searching out, depth.” How can these all be the same 
sense? The first two glosses represent, respectively, an action and an 
object—typological categories with a very high cue-validity, and thus 
a high degree of distinctness." “Depth” involves yet another devel- 
opmental step from “(object of) searching out.” 

Finally, very few potential synonyms are listed—only WT “seek” 
and YNY “ask” for the qal (though YT “know” is also mentioned as 
an associated term), and IX (pi.) “weigh” for the pi ël.” As is gener- 
ally the case in DCH, only terms that appear in very close proximity 
to PT somewhere in the HB, usually in parallel, are considered. Even 
allowing for this limitation, the list is extraordinary: "XW is a mar- 
ginal candidate for ‘synonym,’ while a number of other terms that 


° “This Dictionary is therefore not simply a word-book. Its function is not pri- 


marily to tell the user the meaning of words. ... Rather, the primary function of this 
Dictionary is to organize and rationalize the available data about Hebrew words, 
enabling readers to make their own decisions about the meaning of words in light of 
all the evidence, which has been arranged in such a way as to make that task feasible” 
(DCH 1.26). 

10 Muraoka criticises Clines for being self-contradictory on whether DCH is in- 
terested in the meanings of lexemes (Muraoka 1995a, 90). 

" Cf. table 4.3 on p. 95. 

12 More synonyms are available through the entry for WT; however, the ft8 entry 
does not even mention pn (probably a reflection of the progressive production of 
the lexicon). 
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also occur near 1M are overlooked, including (M3, 71n, 537, and 
above all wan." 


3.2. Alonso Schökel 


Luis Alonso Schökel’s Diccionario biblico hebreo-espanol (1994), like 
DCH, groups all qal instances together in one major sense. However, 
Alonso Schökel provides a somewhat bewildering list of no less than 
fifteen glosses, including descubrir (“discover”), indagar (“investi- 
gate”), explorar (“explore”), buscar (“look for”), inspeccionar (“in- 
spect”), escudrinar (“examine closely”), sondear (“sound out”) and 
catar (“taste/examine”).'* Most of these glosses are then repeated with 
one or more occurrences of 12M; presumably, they are contextual 
modulations of some common core sense, which is not described. 

For identifying these contextual meanings, Alonso Schökel com- 
ments: “The meaning is differentiated or fine-tuned according to the 
complement.” This is the right approach, though the organisation 
could be improved; for example, the first complement listed is 
“PINs - el pais, una zona, explorar, inspeccionar,” citing Judges 
18:2 and Ezekiel 39:14, while near the end of the list we find "VYTNE 
- la ciudad, explorar,” with 2 Samuel 10:3. While I do not agree with 
all his renderings (e.g., buscar for Job 32:11), on the whole the transla- 
tions are consistent and helpful. 

Alonso Schökel’s analysis of MPN improves on DCH by differenti- 
ating between (a) the act of investigating, and (b) the object of inves- 
tigation, thus secreto or misterio. However, he adds a third sense for 
pn with negation, which he translates insondable (“unfathomable”), 
incalculable, impenetrable. I have argued that the negated cases are 
instances of the first sense. 

Finally, Alonso Schökel’s lexicon is a significant improvement on 
DCH in its listed synonyms, namely, 12, W97, wan, YT, 537 pi., and 
5xw—although YT denotes a subsequent process/state to IPN. 


8 John F. Elwolde (2003, 104 n. 2), in noting a number of limitations in DCH’s 
paradigmatic analysis, criticises its pattern of usually going no further than the verse 
at hand in search of parallels. The criticism may be warranted; however, Elwolde’s 
own essay seems to allow for almost complete freedom in discovering ‘parallels’ 
which apparently have lexicographical significance. 

14 De Blois (de Blois and United Bible Societies 2000, 16) commends Alonso 
Schékel for providing descriptive phrases rather than glosses in many entries, but 
laments that not all entries are like this—pn being a case in point. 
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3.3. SDBH (Reinier de Blois) 


SDBH, developed by Reinier de Blois (de Blois and United Bible So- 
cieties 2000; de Blois 2002), is an original and highly-acclaimed BH 
lexicography project, and has done much to advance BH lexicogra- 
phy. Moreover, de Blois claims that his underlying framework is 
“based on cognitive linguistics,” and in particular, that its semantic 
domains correspond to the cognitive notion of categories (de Blois 
2002, 8). It therefore warrants some more general comments. 

There is much to like about this lexicon. The most innovative and 
powerful feature in SDBH is its distinction between “lexical” and 
“contextual” semantic domains, which results in a two-dimensional 
categorisation (de Blois and United Bible Societies 2000, 21, 23-25). 
Lexical domains relate to “lexical meaning,” which is the relatively 
stable semantic content brought by a lexeme to an utterance (and 
which corresponds to its dictionary senses). Contextual domains re- 
late to “contextual meaning,” or the contribution of the context to the 
pragmatic value of the lexeme.'” The lexical domains in SDBH are 
arranged in an ontological hierarchy, whose most schematic concepts 
are Objects, Events, and Relationals. Contextual domains are a sim- 
ple, unorganised list. 

In Croft and Cruse’s terms, then, SDBH helpfully distinguishes be- 
tween the default (minimal-context) construal(s) of a term and the 
types of contextual modulation, or contextual constraints, operative 
in each sense’s use in the HB. This fits remarkably well with Croft and 
Cruse’s characterisation of the construal process, and is the kind of 
model van der Merwe was looking for when he flagged the “urgent 
need for a more verifiable semantic as well as pragmatic model for the 
description of Old Hebrew” (van der Merwe 1987, 180). 

SDBH also uses its lexical domains to represent metaphor. It is able 
to show the mental mappings operative both for metaphors that are 
“an integral part of the semantic framework of the language” and for 
those that are “somewhat more ‘accidental’” (de Blois 2002, 10).'° 

Notwithstanding its strengths, SDBH’s system of lexical domains is 
inherently limited. Umberto Eco, in his philosophical explorations of 


© De Blois traces the distinction between lexical meaning and contextual mean- 
ing to Louw 1991 (cf. de Blois and United Bible Societies 2000, 21). 

16 In dictionary entries, metaphoric mappings are marked with a greater-than 
symbol (>) separating the source and target domains. 
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lexical and encyclopaedic semantics (Eco 1976, 1984), argues for a 
model of the lexicon which he calls Model Q. This model differs from 
many others, both ancient and modern, in that it does not assume 
that linguistic concepts can be arranged hierarchically in a simple tree 
(which he calls a Porphyrian tree), with a genus divided by species, 
and species by sub-species, and so on. The reality is more complex, 
since there will invariably be alternative configurations and arrange- 
ments of parts of the tree, with no one arrangement necessarily (or 
ontologically) the correct one. A Model Q arrangement, by contrast, 
is a network, in which any node may potentially be connected to any 
other node—“a mass of nodes interconnected by various types of as- 
sociative links,” a structure that may grow in complexity almost with- 
out limit, “based on a process of unlimited semiosis” (Eco 1976, 122, 
emphasis original). FrameNet is, by virtue of its unlimited network of 
frame relations (and perhaps by accident), an instantiation of Eco’s 
Model Q. 

The entry for IPN illustrates the limitations. Each of the subsenses 
is placed in the lexical domain ‘Know, which contains “Events denot- 
ing knowledge.” There is some justification for associating all these 
senses with Know: the purpose of “exploring” an AREA is to come to a 
knowledge of it. However, based on my analysis in chapter 9, we 
could equally assign some or all senses to Think (a sister to Know un- 
der Cognition), Search, See, and Move. Again, there is nothing wrong 
with the Know categorisation; but the presentation can give the im- 
pression that this is the only lexical category in which IPn properly 
belongs. 

Indeed, we might also question whether the ontological categories 
on which SDBH’s hierarchy of lexical domains is based are always the 
most important categories. For instance, Objects are distinguished 
from Events; and within Objects, there are seven subcategories: Crea- 
tures (Animals and People), Deities, Parts (of other objects), Vegeta- 
tion, Products (Artifacts, Body Products, and Food), Scenery, and 
Substances. These categories are perfectly reasonable; but are we 
really to see them as fundamental to the cognitive categorisation sys- 
tem of BH speakers, as de Blois claims (de Blois 2002, §2.2.2)? Con- 
sider the Parts category, which consists of “all objects that cannot ex- 
ist in isolation but are an integral part of another object and therefore 
usually occur as part of an associative construction (branch of a tree, 
wing of a dove, etc.), or require a possessive pronoun (my hand, her 
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head, etc.).”'” What basis is there for considering “integral part of an 
object” to be a basic conceptual organising principle for BH speakers? 
Is a wing (of a cherub) (AND 432) really cognitively grouped with a 
branch (of an almond tree) (TRH bpn), let alone with the belly (of 
Sheol) Oixw 102)? They are similar in one respect, and so a concep- 
tual commonality can easily be evoked by labelling them as Parts; yet 
at a much more immediate level, 933 is associated with flying Crea- 
tures (prototypically birds); 52” is associated with Vegetation, and 
then with various functions for which (detached) rods were used; and 
102 is associated with inner parts of a human body, especially the 
womb of a pregnant woman, and then metaphorically with either the 
inner or the bulging parts of other entities. That is, while Parts may 
be a perfectly reasonable logical category for various words in BH, 
there is little to suggest that it is the fundamentally relevant cognitive 
category in every case. 

The same type of reasoning on the multiple-classification problem 
emerges in de Blois’s critique of Louw and Nida’s lexicon of New Tes- 
tament Greek (de Blois and United Bible Societies 2000, $4.1; cf. 
Louw and Nida 1988). De Blois objects that Louw and Nida classified 
the word for “soldier” not in the People domain (where de Blois 
claims it belongs), but in the Military Activities domain. Similarly, 
“sinful,” “sin,” and “sinner,” though belonging to different semantic 
word-classes (Attribute, Event, and Object, respectively), were 
grouped together in the Moral and Ethical Qualities and Related Be- 
havior domain. While de Blois concedes that the reasons for such 
classifications are “easy to see from a practical point of view,” he nev- 
ertheless maintains that “from a strictly linguistic point of view, this 
may not be the most ideal thing to do” (de Blois and United Bible 
Societies 2000, $4.1). This begs the question, Why is separating “sol- 
dier” from Military Activities, or “sin,” “sinful,” and “sinner” from 
one another, superior “from a strictly linguistic point of view”? 

These criticisms are not to deny the usefulness of SDBH’s system 
of lexical semantic domains. Indeed, any lexicon will necessarily rep- 
resent a simplification of the mental lexicon, including a simplifica- 
tion of systems of mental categorisation. Nevertheless, FrameNet has 
greater descriptive power at this point. 


17 This definition comes from the HTML file that describes the lexical and con- 
textual semantic domains in SDBH. 
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Returning to the SDBH entry for PN, it is generally well- 
constructed, and utilises well the strengths and features of SDBH’s 
theoretical framework. The Verb, 12M, and PMY are all grouped into 
a single entry. The first three subsenses, which cover the bulk of oc- 
currences, correspond roughly with [EXPLORE]/[SEARCH], [EXAMINE 
PERSON], and [INVESTIGATE] in my system. 

SDBH is in stark contrast to the lexica reviewed thus far, in that it 
lists eight subsenses of IP. The organisation of the senses is occa- 
sionally questionable. For instance, Proverbs 23:30 is listed with 
physical “search/explore” senses of IPN in subsense (a), but it would 
be better in subsense (c), where most of the [INVESTIGATE] occur- 
rences are listed. The reason for de Blois’s categorisation is his focus 
on whether the arguments of a relational term are, for example, Ob- 
jects or Events. This is not always the most relevant criterion: in this 
case, TONN “mixed wine” is a physical object, but it is of a very 
different character from prototypical AREAS, which produces a figura- 
tive construal. Thus, I suggest that better definitions for subsenses (a) 
and (c) would be, respectively, “to gain information about a certain 
physical area by examining it carefully,” and “as (a), but extended to 
other objects or events which can be construed as an area.” 

Subsenses (d) and (e) could both be relocated. Subsense (d) is ex- 
clusively for the expression 35 PN in Judges 5:16,'* which is inter- 
preted as “an effort to come to a decision concerning a particular 
matter.” However, the expression 29 1777 here has the same meaning 
as in Jeremiah 17:10 (subsense [b] in SDBH), except that the latter is 
an examination by God, whereas Judges 5:16 is a self-examination. 
Both nonetheless pertain to a mental exploration to discover a per- 
son’s disposition. Subsense (e) is for 777 PN in Lamentations 3:40, 
and is rightly interpreted “to examine (one’s ways > behaviour)”; but 
this would be better placed in (c), or even with the personal exten- 
sions in (b). 

The final three subsenses cover legitimate minority senses: respec- 
tively, the complex metonymic use of 172M in Job 8:8, a personal use 
of the “mystery” sense of 1m (Job 11:7), and the corresponding 
physical sense of 121/TPNA (Job 38:16; Ps 95:4). 


18 An earlier version also included the proposed emendation in Judges 5:15, with 
the mr provided in a note. This appears to have been corrected. 
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4. Summary 


For the most part, the lexica and theological dictionaries surveyed 
provide very little insight into the conceptual structure underlying 
PN terms, compared with the frame-semantic approach of chapter 
10. Apart from SDBH, ambiguous glosses prevailed over descriptions, 
and there was very little logical organisation or presentation of sense 
distinctions. The difference between figurative uses and the physical 
“exploring” image on which they are based had little effect on the 
sense breakdowns. Not surprisingly, our frame semantic approach 
also showed a great deal more about the relational structure of PN 
terms—that is, the range of participants involved in events (not sim- 
ply the ‘object’ of exploration), and the variations in their salience. 


CHAPTER TWELVE 
CONCLUSIONS 


This study is, at every point, an exploration. It is an exploration of 
structural and dynamic cognitive approaches to lexical semantic 
analysis (chapters 2 and 3), and particularly of the cognitive frame- 
based approach pioneered by Charles Fillmore and implemented in 
the Berkeley FrameNet project, with its focus on correlating syntax 
with semantic structures (chapters 5 and 6). It is an exploration of 
constructional approaches to grammatical analysis, particularly Wil- 
liam Croft’s Radical Construction Grammar, and of the possibility of 
using RCG as the syntactic pole of Frame Semantics (chapters 4 and 
7). It is an exploration of the possibility of applying all these methods 
to the lexical semantic analysis of BH, despite the ancient language 
problem, using a software package built for the task (chapter 8). And 
of course, it is an exploration of EXPLORATION—an exploration of a 
range of concepts related to “exploring,” which display motivated 
cross-linguistic patterns of variation and metaphoric extension, and 
of the IP family of words, which typically expresses these concepts 
in BH (chapters 9 to 11). 

This study is more than merely an exploration, however. It is also 
an exhortation to biblical scholars, particularly those involved in lexi- 
cal semantic analysis, to consider the importance of the cognitive per- 
spective on meaning, and to continue from where this study has left 
off, by further exploring the potential for frame-based analysis of BH. 
In particular, it is a commendation of Radical Frame Semantics—that 
is, a frame semantics with a radical approach to grammar, in which 
the primitive grammatical units are complex language-specific con- 
structions, which we actually encounter in speech; and a frame se- 
mantics with a radical approach to semantics, in which the primitive 
semantic units are highly specific frames, built from our real-life ex- 
periences of the world. 

This is not to say that frame semantics will be a panacea for BH 
lexicographers, and my aim has not been to demolish all other pre- 
tenders to the title of Universal Approach to Hebrew Lexical Seman- 
tics—for I do not believe there is such a thing. Each model has 
strengths and weaknesses, and Frame Semantics does not claim to 
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provide a comprehensive semantic analysis.’ Particular words, or par- 
ticular kinds of words, will be more suited to some models over oth- 
ers; but no model is ideally suited to all. For example, FrameNet is 
particularly well suited to the study of relational terms like “npn, and 
fills a very important gap with the systematic study of syntagmatic 
relationships in a text; but it is less productive with non-relational 
concepts. On the other hand, the cognitively-enhanced componential 
analysis model proposed by Gerrit van Steenbergen (2002a, 2002b, 
2002c) holds a great deal of promise for studying conceptually rich 
terms which are not necessarily relational, and for articulating para- 
digmatic relationships in a semantic domain. The two approaches are 
complementary, of course.* The ideal tool, based on the ideal model, 
will undoubtedly marry a range of techniques in an innovative fash- 
ion; and the Semantic Dictionary of Biblical Hebrew has made a sig- 
nificant step in this direction. 

I will conclude this study with a few thoughts about the benefits, 
whether realisable now or more distant possibilities, of Radical Frame 
Semantics to the lexical-semantic analysis of BH.’ 


1. The benefits of Radical Frame Semantics 


At least since the early 1990s, the Frame Semantics studies of Fillmore 
and Beryl Atkins (Fillmore and Atkins 1992; Atkins 1995) placed a 
strong emphasis on syntagmatic relationships, stemming from their 
interest in frame elements (“semantic categories” in Fillmore and At- 
kins 1992) and semantic/syntactic valence. This developed into a 
model for systematic analysis of syntax and semantics, form and 
meaning, and their interrelationship—the subtle ways in which dif- 
ferent senses are often signaled by different grammatical patterns (At- 
kins 1995, 32). This remains the great strength of their approach. 

The result, FrameNet, itself is not first of all a dictionary (at least, 
not in the traditional sense), but a lexical resource which will benefit 
dictionary writers, language teachers, and researchers. In the case of 


1 Cf. Fillmore, Wooters, and Baker 2001. 

? On the particular strengths of WordNet’s paradigmatic model for particular 
parts of the lexicon, see Fillmore 1978, $9; Schmidt 2009, 110, 28-29. 

> I will not here reiterate the specific conclusions about “exploring,” “searching,” 
and “seeking,” nor those pertaining to pn and related terms, which were set out in 
chapters 9 and 10. 
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BH, a database like HebrewNet could be built as part of an electronic 
lexicon. Alternatively, it could be integrated into an analysed text of 
the HB, not as a full-scale lexicon, but as a resource for lexicon writers 
and for those interested in the systematic analysis of words in the HB. 

As we saw with "pn, the FrameNet model yields a very fine- 
grained analysis of polysemy structure or sense differentiation—one 
which aids greatly in identifying and describing senses with precision. 
However, the interconnected nature of the senses (frames) means that 
fine-grained senses can be merged relatively easily, whereas far more 
work would be required to split broad senses into narrower ones (At- 
kins, Rundell, and Sato 2003, 337). 

Frame Semantics is not just a tool to help in the analysis of words 
and their meanings, but it also has the potential to improve the pres- 
entation of meanings. Not only are LUs associated in common do- 
mains of meaning, but the domains are presented as frames; that is, a 
great deal of work goes into analysing and describing the conceptual 
structure of these domains—a conceptual structure that is shared and 
assumed by each LU in the domain. This presentation helps to avoid 
the danger of definition by ‘gloss, or simple (supposed) translation 
equivalent—a habit which persevered for too long in biblical lexica.* 
As we saw from the review of PN in the lexica (chapter 11), the re- 
sult of glossing dictionary entries is imprecision and ambiguity. 

The FrameNet presentation is particularly valuable in an interlin- 
gual dictionary, where the reader’s culture, beliefs, or experience will 
often differ considerably from that of the people whose language is 
being described. Where a word taps in to these differences, even an 
extended description of the word itself does not adequately ‘define’ it, 
or even convey a passable impression of its meaning and associations. 
These cases are often considered ‘untranslatable.’ Croft and Cruse cite 
as an example Geertz’s explanation of the Javanese rasa: 


Rasa has two primary meanings: “feeling” and “meaning.” As “feeling” 
it is one of the traditional five senses (pantjaindrija)—seeing, hearing, 
talking, smelling, and feeling. It includes within itself three aspects of 
“feeling” that our view of the five senses separates: taste on the tongue, 
touch on the body, and emotional “feeling” within the “heart”—sadness, 
happiness, and the like. The taste of a banana is its rasa; a hunch is a 
rasa; a pain is a rasa; and so isa passion. 


4 Cf. Barr 1992, 145; O’Connor 2002, 182; Lübbe 2003. 
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As “meaning,” rasa is applied to the words in a letter, in a poem, or 
even in speech, to indicate the between-the-lines “looking north and hit- 
ting south” type of allusive suggestion that is so important in Javanese 
communication. And it is given the same application to external acts 
generally: to indicate the implicit import, the connotative “feeling” of 
dance movements, polite gestures, and so forth. But, in this second 
sense, it also means “ultimate significance”—the deepest meaning at 
which one arrives by dint of mystical effort and whose clarification re- 
solves all the ambiguities of mundane existence. (Geertz 1976, 238)° 


Croft analyses this explanation as follows: “In frame semantic terms, 
the concept RASA presupposes a frame consisting of much of Java- 
nese culture” (Croft and Cruse 2004, 21). 

The BH word group I analysed for this study is not particularly 
remote culturally from conceptually similar terms in, say, English. 
However, a study of a word group like P7¥ would involve the kind of 
conceptual complexity seen with rasa. 

My own method in this study has demonstrated three ways in 
which the FrameNet model can be extended or modified. First, while 
FrameNet focuses on syntagmatic relations, we can also build para- 
digmatic information into the same database; and syntagmatic and 
paradigmatic data can be used together to build networks of associ- 
ated words. In general, paradigmatic relations help to identify the 
words which participate in the same or closely related frames, while 
syntagmatic relations help to discover the structure of these frames. 

Second, FrameNet can readily be extended to include information 
about metaphors, as they are understood in cognitive linguistics—not 
only entrenched and conventional (frame-to-frame) metaphors, but 
also novel and creative (annotation-to-frame) figurative uses of 
words. In a larger-scale project, this may provide valuable data for 
understanding more about the recurrent and pervasive conceptual 
correlations underlying the language of the HB. 

Third, FrameNet can be at least partially integrated with a con- 
structional grammatical model such as RCG. In theory, the construc- 
tional side of the tool could be at least as complex as the semantic 
side—though this is a long way from realisation in FrameNet, let 
alone HebrewNet. This brings us to the as-yet untapped potential of 
Radical Frame Semantics for BH. 


> Croft and Cruse cite this passage from a different book, with minor differences 
in wording. 
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2. The potential of Radical Frame Semantics 


Two future avenues for the application of Frame Semantics to BH 
were described in chapter 7 ($7); and to these, I will add one more. 

The first was the possibility (or dream!) of a complete integration 
of construction grammar and frame semantics, which would allow 
grammatical and semantic analysis to be conducted side by side, to 
equal levels of sophistication. The second was perhaps more feasible: 
the addition of a layer of frame-semantic data, such as that provided 
by HebrewNet, onto one of the recently available syntactically ana- 
lysed electonic texts of the mr, Andersen-Forbes or WIVU. 

Finally, Thierry Fontenelle (2000) and Hans Boas (2001, 2005b) 
have proposed that Frame Semantics, and FrameNet in particular, is 
an ideal basis for the creation of bilingual and multilingual dictionar- 
ies (or multi-lingual lexical databases [MLLDs]). They suggest that 
semantic frames can function as the common—and implicitly, lan- 
guage-independent—element. The LUs of each language can then be 
connected to the frame network, along with the sample annotated 
sentences. This would then allow cross-linguistic comparison of, for 
example, the grammatical structures used to express the conceptual 
structure represented by the frame, and the patterns of FE salience 
evident in each language.° 

This is an area in which much research is needed—and has already 
begun. The FrameNet daughter projects in Spanish (Subirats Riigge- 
berg and Petruck 2003), German (Erk, Kowalski, and Padö 2003), and 
Japanese (Ohara et al. 2004) each at least begin with frames taken 
from the English-language FrameNet, though they allow for the pos- 
sibility of modifying them as necessary. The Chinese-language project 
BiFrameNet is much more ambitious: they are aiming to construct a 
bilingual FrameNet to enable machine translation and cross-lingual 
information retrieval.’ 

Whether such a project is feasible, I do not know. Whatever the 
case, the future looks very promising for frame-semantic research, 
and the world of BH semantic studies would benefit enormously from 
joining in the exploration. 


° See also Padé and Lapata 2005 on cross-lingual projects using English Frame- 
Net as a base. 
7 http://www.cs.ust.hk/~hltc/BiFrameNet/. 
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language-specific 6, 94 
primitives (atomic vs. constructions) 
68, 79, 87-92, 95, 99, 113, 334 
and sense relationships 29 
typological approach 95, 171n10 
causal chain 118, 121-22, 149 
causative 6, 31, 134, 291 
CausativeOf relation 134 
coded dependency 76n, 93n53. See also 
structural coding (strategies) 
coercion 79,129, 203, 229, 279, 290 
cognate relations See morphological 
relations 
Cognitive Grammar 35, 69-71, 74n20, 
74n22, 79n, 87n44, 99n, 103-4, 
128, 136n69, 163 
cognitive linguistics 3-4, 28, 33-34, 
109, 164 
and ancient languages 
and BH 323n2, 329 
and metaphor 57-64 
and sense relations 13n2, 14, 26n35, 
28 
See also cognitive semantics; 
construal; construction grammar; 
frame semantics; metaphor 
Cognitive Metaphor Theory 57-64. See 
also domain: target vs. source; 
metaphor 
cognitive semantics 
182 
collocation 17, 23-25, 32n50, 326 
comparative philology 183, 185 
compatibility 18, 29n43, 192, 245, 248 
complement 100-102, 105n74, 127, 
129, 132, 167-68, 224n, 236n1, 
268, 328 
complementarity 15n9, 19-22, 56, 187 
completive use 230-31, 234, 249, 263, 
273, 278, 280, 300, 305 
complex event 133-34, 176, 207-10, 
217-18, 221-22, 225-26, 234-35, 
245, 256-57, 259, 273, 284, 286, 
300, 318. See also subframe 
component (semantic) 76-78, 164, 175 
and thematic roles 114n21, 176-77 
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componential analysis 26, 49, 70n11, 
335 

componential model of grammar 70- 
73, 74n21, 78 

composition, semantic 23-25, 72, 79, 
85-86 

concept 33n3, 37n12, 48-55, 61, 66. See 


also construal 
concept profile 51-54, 110, 119, 122, 
129n, 152-153, 319 
conceptual frame See frame, semantic 
conceptualisation See construal 
conceptual space 97 
conflation 61n, 127, 134n65, 153, 318 
constraint, interpretive 23, 36-38, 41- 
43, 56, 65, 156, 162 
contextual 37-38, 46, 148, 156, 329 
construal 20-21, 24, 33-39, 41-47, 
66n, 81n30, 204n22 
completive See completive use 
constraintson See constraint, 
interpretive 
contextual 37-38, 55, 148 
default 38, 46, 53n51, 146-49, 151, 
162, 272-73, 277, 329 
of “explore,” “search,” “seek” 194- 
95, 204, 211, 214-16, 220-21, 226- 
27, 230-35, 236, 250, 255, 257, 
259, 279-80, 287, 290, 292, 296, 
300, 320, 324, 332 
of FEs 146-49 
metaphoric 58, 159-62 
perfective 228, 232,255 
relational 102, 104, 129-30 
resultative 234 
semantic structure 105 
See also dynamic construal 
construct See instance, construction 
constructicon 81, 83-85, 114n21, 
135n, 175-76 
construction 23, 68-69, 73-80, 84, 132, 
163, 175-76 
annotation 164, 172-73, 252, 304-5 
atomic vs. complex 79, 81, 175 
blending 84n39, 86-87, 170, 175 
complex 126, 166-70, 175-76 
entrenchment See entrenchment 
formal (syntactic) properties 74-79 
in HebrewNet 191-92 
inheritance 80-86 
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inlexicology 125-26, 170 
malformed 6 
meronymic structure See 
meronymy 
in nullinstantiation 123-26 
as primitive unit of grammar 113, 
163, 334 
schematic vs. substantive 79-81, 
85-86, 94-95, 175-77 
semantic properties 74-77, 80-81, 
86, 175 
support See support construction 
symbolic structure 74, 76-78, 93, 
173 
target-framing 172 
unit See unit (symbolic) 
in valence description 172-73 
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(semantic); element (syntactic); 
form-meaning pairing; profile 
equivalent; structural coding 
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Constructional Functional Discourse 
Grammar 70n10 
Constructional Null Instantiation (CNI) 
123-26, 149n7, 154, 308, 312 
construction element See element 
(syntactic) 
construction grammar 
73-87, 135n 
integration with frame semantics 
163, 175-76, 338 


3-4, 67, 69-71, 


Construction Grammar 69-73, 80, 
108n8, 163 

construction instance See instance, 
construction 

construction role (CR) 164-69, 172- 
74, 191-92, 304-5 

construction type (CT) 164-74, 191- 
92, 269n73, 304-5 
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Adjective 30-31, 93, 97-99, 167-68, 
250, 252 
Construct-Absolute (Construct- 
Postconstruct) 98-99, 165, 
178, 260n47, 261n49, 312, 315, 
318-20 
Ditransitive Clause 
’et Phrase 165, 192 
Existence Clause 237, 250, 268-69 
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Fronted Subject Pronoun 
construction 170-71 

Independent Personal Pronoun 
167-68, 170 

Indirect Object Clause 166 

Infinitive Construct Verb 191 

Intransitive Clause 166, 170, 267, 
289, 298, 308, 310, 314 

Mental/Cognitive Verb Clause 
68, 171 
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315 
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174, 203n21, 237, 252, 270, 
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Passive 286, 298, 306-7, 310-11 
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191, 304, 306, 310 
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252, 313 
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170-71, 176, 252n21, 306, 308, 
310-11, 313-14, 317 
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Clause 174 

Depictive Clause 84, 85n40, 86 

Ditransitive 121 

in-PP 169 

Intransitive construction 84, 124 

Location Verb Clause 169 

Passive construction 80, 84, 91, 123 

Predicate Adjective construction 75 

Transitive Active Clause (Transitive 
Verb Clause) 6, 74-83, 121, 125, 
169-71, 174, 176 
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26 
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and construal 35, 37-38, 46-47, 55, 
58, 66, 146, 148, 329 
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context (continued) 
in null instantiation 

126n46, 153-57 

contextual constraint See constraint, 
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contextual modulation 37, 38n14, 43- 
44, 45n30, 329 

contextual selection 37, 38n14 

converses 19, 22 

coreness set 133, 134n63, 172, 225 

cue-validity 327 
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deep structure 71, 80, 112 
default construal See construal: default 
Definite Null Instantiation (DNI) 123- 
26, 151, 153-56, 173-74, 253, 284, 
305, 308-9, 312, 316 
degree of membership (DOM) 47n36 
denotation 13n3, 34 
dependence, semantic 31 
dependent, syntactic 
in cognitive grammar and RCG 
104-6, 269n73 
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in traditional grammar 
128, 130 
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[DESIRE] 221, 223-26, 296 
dictionary 187n13, 162n25, 327n9 
meaning 43-44, 46, 329 
discourse analysis 171n9, 270n79 
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95n57, 99, 103 
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domain 34, 39n16, 48, 51n44, 66n, 
329-31, 336 
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158, 210, 214, 236, 300 
experiential 15, 158, 218n 
image schematic 62n69 
lexical vs. contextual 329-31 
matrix/network 52, 114, 133 
non-physical 81n30, 158, 211n33, 
220, 236 
physical 81n30, 196, 298n129, 300- 
301 
semantic See semantic field 
target vs. source 57-60, 210-11, 
214, 221, 226-27, 248, 299-300 
See also frame, semantic; metaphor 
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dynamic construal 3, 35-39, 43-48, 
55-56, 58, 63, 65-66, 148, 159-62, 
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element (syntactic) 74-78 
atomic, primitive elements 87-89 
correspondence with FEs 170, 172- 


74, 322 
substantive vs. schematic 75 
See also syntactic relations; syntactic 
role 
Embodied Construction Grammar 69, 
176 
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55n57, 135. See also extra- 
linguistic aspects of meaning 
entrenchment 24, 44-46, 235, 321 
in ancient languages 65, 81n29, 
161-62 
constructions 80-86 
and full-text annotation 142 
metaphor and metonymy 60-66, 
160, 192, 271-72 
See also usage-based model 
event 76-77, 79n, 101-2, 104-5, 113, 
116, 119-122, 129, 133-35, 149, 
153, 227-29, 232-33 
complex See complex event 
durative 227 
frames 122, 129n, 207, 218, 256 
nouns 129, 136, 150-51, 321 
See also telic process 
evocation 36, 41-42, 45n30, 49-52, 55, 
57, 63, 65-66, 110-11, 118-20, 
128-29, 135, 160, 181 
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197-199 

offrame elements 118, 148-49 
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See also construal 
Evokes relation 161, 192, 227 
hqr 255n33, 256, 259-60, 263, 284, 
303-4, 309-322, 331 
See also Extension relation 
[EXAMINE PERSON] 216-18, 260, 266, 
282-84, 287, 294, 303-4, 320-21, 
332 
in complex events 217-18, 245 
hqr analysis results 309, 312-17, 319 
profile variations 253-56, 302 
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[EXPLORE] 196-202, 256, 261, 291, 
293, 296-97, 304, 320-21, 323, 332 
compared with [SEARCH] and [SEEK] 
196-202, 205-7, 251, 301 
in complex events 207-8, 210, 245 
“determine extent” See under extent 
of a searched area 
hqr analysis results 305-14, 316-19 
metaphoric extensions 195, 199, 
211-20, 245, 255, 259, 282-84, 
298-300, 320 
profile variations 230-31, 234 
extension See metaphor 
Extension relation 159-61, 192. See 
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extent ofa searched area 219, 248, 250, 
261 
“determine extent” 218-20, 235, 
244-45, 273, 280-81 
figurative uses 219-20, 250, 283-84 
extra-linguistic aspects of meaning 
13n3, 35-36, 39, 43n23, 181. See 
also encyclopaedic knowledge 


field See associative field; lexical field; 
semantic field 
fientive terms 123, 218, 271, 271n82 
figure/ground 36, 109, 111nn13-14 
Fluid Construction Grammar 69 
force dynamic interaction 81,115,149 
formal structure 74-79 
form-meaning pairing 72-74, 79-81, 
84, 164, 175, 187 
frame, semantic 38, 39n16, 48-56, 65- 
66, 104-105, 108-111, 113, 132, 
148-49, 162-63, 175-77, 186, 234 
ofartifact nouns 119, 129, 152, 160 
basic vs. abstract 52-53, 133, 157- 
58, 161n21, 176, 210-14, 236, 296 
causative 134 
inchoative/inceptive 
218 
network 51n44, 52-53, 66, 110, 157, 
201-2, 204-5, 209-10 
in Radical Frame Semantics 
resultant 273, 302, 320 
schematic vs. specific 62n69, 114, 
133, 157-59, 161n21, 176, 201, 
204, 209, 214, 334 
specific/non-specific distinction 
201-7, 288, 301-2 


134, 209, 217n, 
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stative 134, 209, 217n, 218, 230, 
259 
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event; metaphor; metonymy; 
perspective; profile; relations, 
frame-based; semantic structure; 
subframe 
frame-bearing words 110, 126, 128-30, 
136, 138n72, 149, 154, 172, 177 
frame blending See blending (frame) 
frame element (FE) 38, 108-9, 111-22, 
135, 145, 164, 175 
annotation of 126-30, 152, 172, 
191-92, 304-5 
and concept profile 
152-53 
conflation 127 
and construction component/role 
164-65, 175 
in [EXPLORE], [SEARCH], [SEEK] 
199-201, 219, 301-2 
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in FrameNet reports 137-41 
in HebrewNet 188, 304-5 
incorporated 150, 152 
inheritance 115 
missing See null instantiation (NI) 
in Radical Frame Semantics 164-65, 
172 
relations 133-35 
semantic types 136 
for slot-fillers 128-30 
in telic utterances 229 
valence description 131-32, 172-73 
See also frame-specific role; semantic 
role; thematic role 
frame element, core vs. peripheral 117, 
118-20, 122, 128n52, 129-30, 
145-52, 322 
construal of 146-49, 151 
for manner verbs 149-50 
in Radical Frame Semantics 170, 
172 
relative and gradient nature 
151, 172n12 
salience 116, 119, 146, 149, 151, 
199-200, 206, 302, 322, 338 
variation between LUs in a frame 
149-52 
See also coreness set; null 
instantiation (NI) 
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frame element, extra-thematic 120-22, 
176, 200n16 
frame-evoking element (FEE) 109n11 
frame inheritance 133, 157-59, 160 
[EXPLORE] and related frames 201- 


2, 223-24, 306, 308-9, 313 


FrameNet 5, 34-35, 107-9, 135, 163, 
334-38 
critique 89, 145-162 
reports 137-41 
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based 
frame network See frame, semantic: 
network 
frame semantics 35n7, 48-54, 175-78, 
323, 334 


Frame Semantics 3-5, 23, 34-35, 
48nn38-39, 107-111, 114, 117-18, 
122, 132, 134n62, 145, 163, 175, 
334-38 

frame-specific role 111-117, 119, 145- 
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Functional Discourse Grammar (FDG) 
70n10 

functional grammar 70, 88, 108n8 

fuzzy boundary 46-48, 206n26 


generative grammar 13nl, 34, 68n3, 
70-73, 74n21, 81n31, 88, 103, 112 
Goodness-of-Exemplar (GOE) 47n36 
governor 128, 130. See also dependent, 
syntactic 
Gov-X annotation 130 
grammar 163-64, 334 
comparing theories 69-70nn8-10 
See also Cognitive Grammar; 
construction grammar; functional 
grammar; generative grammar; 
lexicon- grammar continuum; 
Radical Construction Grammar 
(RCG) 
grammatical function (GF) 116n26, 
126-28, 131-32, 138, 152 
compared with CRs 163-66, 174, 
191 
grammatical knowledge 73-74, 175 
head 18n15, 128, 167-70, 250, 270n78, 
283n109, 304, 322 
RCG approach 94, 103-6, 136 
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Head Driven Phrase Structure Grammar 
69n8 

Hebrew See biblical Hebrew (BH) 

Hebrew Bible (HB) 183-84, 186, 336- 
337 

HebrewNet 4, 187-192, 214, 336-38 

hyperonymy 15-16, 45n30 

hyponymy 14, 15-16, 18, 19n19, 25- 
26, 43 


idiom 23-25, 82, 85-86, 137 
evidence for construction grammar 
68n4, 71-73, 74n19 
idiomatically combining expressions 
72, 85, 137 
image 33, 35n8, 36, 146-48 
examples with “explore”, etc. 195, 
196n10, 211, 214-15, 219-21, 226, 
237, 263, 282, 287, 292-94, 297- 
98, 300, 333 
and metaphor 58, 61, 160, 162 
image schema 16n10, 34, 61-65, 83, 
109, 157-59, 161n21 
with “explore”, etc. 215, 236, 294, 
296, 316, 325 
imperfect See perfective/imperfective 
inceptive (inchoative) vs. stative 134, 
209, 217n, 218, 230, 231n65, 259 
InchoativeOf relation 134 
incompatibility 19-22, 28, 187n16, 
245, 248. See also opposition 
incremental theme 229-32 
Indefinite Null Instantiation (INI) 124, 
126, 151, 153-56, 266, 308, 312, 
316 
indexical strategies 93, 173. See also 
structural coding (strategies) 
indexing 76n24, 93, 123, 167, 173, 192 
inheritance See construction: 
inheritance; frame element (FE): 
inheritance; frame inheritance 
Inheritance relation 114n22, 115, 133, 
157-159, 160, 201, 204, 223-24, 
306, 308-9, 313 
instance, construction 74, 81, 84n39, 
86, 163-64, 175. See also utterance 
instantiation 127, 156-57. See also 
Morphology Instantiation; null 
instantiation (NI) 
instrument-subject alternation 149 
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intensive 8, 21,249 
interlinear morpheme translation (IMT) 
6-9 
[INVESTIGATE] 211-16, 220, 234, 263- 
64, 266-67, 279-80, 292, 294, 296- 
97, 303-4, 320-21, 332 
in complex events 217-18, 245, 257, 
284, 300, 302n135 
“determine extent” 
ofa searched area 
hqr analysis results 
profile variations 
300 


See under extent 


309-13, 317 
234, 256-59, 273, 


landmark See trajector-landmark 
structure 
language, ancient 2-3, 5n9, 27n39, 65, 
81n29, 161, 181-83, 186-87, 235, 
321-22, 334 
latency 122n38, 123n40 
lexeme 5, 14, 17n13, 79, 109, 191, 329. 
See also lexical unit (LU) 
lexical categories 68, 88, 91, 97. See also 
parts of speech 
lexical decomposition See 
componential analysis 
lexical field 27-28. See also semantic 
field 
Lexical Functional Grammar 
108n8 
lexical relation, types of 28-32. See also 
sense relations 
lexical semantics 2n3, 38-39, 65, 67, 
321, 334 
lexical unit (LU) 14, 109-11, 121, 126, 
153 
arguments of 118 
focus variations inaframe 149-52 
FrameNet analysis 110, 135-40 
HebrewNet analysis 164, 188-92 
and null instantiation 123-26 
target 110, 164, 172 
valence description 131-32, 172-73 
See also relations, frame-based 
lexicographic annotation See 
annotation: lexicographic vs. full- 
text 
lexicography 2, 4-5, 26, 34, 65, 151, 
178, 329, 334, 336 
of BH, special features 
192 


69n8, 


30-31, 65, 
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and discrete senses 43-45, 162, 234 
and extra-thematic FEs 121-22 
in FrameNet 126, 137-38 
and metaphor 65, 159, 192 
modern lexica, critique of 323-33 
and nullinstantiation 123-26 
See also dictionary; Model Q 
lexicology 2, 4, 43, 125 
lexicon, mental 35, 64, 70-73, 135, 331 
lexicon-grammar continuum 35, 67, 
71-73, 121, 124-25 
linguistics, cognitive See cognitive 
linguistics 
linguistic typology See typology 
linguistic unit 34n3, 53 
linking rules 71, 74n21 
[LocATE] 208-10, 221-22, 225-26, 
234, 255, 289, 302, 317, 320, 327 


mapping See under metaphor 
matrix See network 
meaning 
of ancient texts 2, 182-83, 185n11, 
186-87, 235, 322, 327n9 
cluster 43, 46 
and concepts 33-34, 38, 42, 46, 49- 
50, 55n56, 182 
construal See dynamic construal 
and context 23n25, 25, 35-36, 40- 
41, 46, 64n74, 154-56, 162n25, 
185n11, 235, 328-29 
dependence 31 
descriptive vs. non-descriptive 
16n10, 17, 18n16, 19, 22 
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encyclopaedic 39-43, 55n57 
and frames 48-49, 53, 65, 108-9, 
112-13, 116, 135, 336 
lexical 13, 17, 22-23, 30, 39-43, 
44n25, 48, 55n57, 110n, 329 
of metaphors 57-59, 63-65 
root 30-31 
semantic field theory 25-27, 50 
structuralapproach 13 
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pairing; lexical unit (LU); sense; 
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mental spaces 55n56, 59-61 
meronymy 16 
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metaphor 44, 56, 57-66, 83, 157-62, 
195, 201, 210-227, 237, 288-89, 
291-92, 294, 329 
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cross-linguistic mappings 63, 210, 
212, 235, 322, 334 

[EXPLORE] 195, 199, 211-20, 245, 
255, 259, 282-84, 298-300, 320 

and lexicography 44, 65, 159, 192 

mapping 58-64, 159 

[SEARCH] 220, 222, 255n33, 287, 
290, 299-300 

[SEEK] 220-27, 296 
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schema 
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[EXPLORE], etc. 193-94, 199, 217, 
224-27, 234-35, 237, 255, 257-59, 
260n44, 264, 271, 286, 298n131, 
300-301, 312, 332 

vs. metaphor 57n60 

metonymic shift 234 

micro-sense 38n14, 45 

Model Q_ 135, 330 

modification 95-102, 129, 318. See also 
contextual modulation 

modifier See adjunct 

morphological relations 14n4, 29-31 

morphology 33n2, 74n20, 75, 192, 
223n50 

Morphology Instantiation 192 


negation (BH) 255n31, 265, 266n62 
nin BH 268-71 
negated hqr 250, 268, 271-84, 316, 


328 
nesting 86, 164, 166, 169. See also 
meronymy 
network 192, 338 
conceptual 52, 110, 135, 157 
metaphoric/metonymic 193, 217 
ofsense relations 13, 25, 337 
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event 102, 150-51, 321 
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51, 154-55 

RCG analysis of 68, 79, 87-89, 91- 
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in sense relations 16, 21n, 29n43 

target with support verb 136-37 

valence of 102 

null instantiation (NI) 118n29, 122- 

26, 138, 172, 192n, 304 
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28, 50, 56, 264, 300. See also 
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107, 181, 183, 226, 326n, 335, 337 
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110, 117 
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255, 268, 273, 277, 300, 305 
perspective 44-45, 116, 134 
[SEARCH] vs. [SEEK] 200-202, 204- 
5, 207-8, 286-90, 301-3, 308 
PerspectiveOn relation 134 
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phonology 7, 33n2, 70-71, 74n20, 75, 
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polysemy 17, 24, 37-39, 43-46, 63, 82- 
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pragmatics 75-76 
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subframe 
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167n4, 169-170, 227n56, 268-269 
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(PIBU) 104, 136 
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